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PREFACE. 



I SHALL have no hope of conveying to the reader, within 
the narrow limits of a preface, any faller idea of the 
purport of this work than its title expresses; and as 
the chapters are necessarily interdependent, I can indi- 
cate no short-cut in the perusal by which this information 
can be obtained. 

I venture to think that those who are interested in the 
special matters referred to will find something in these 
pages which may attract on account of its novelty — and 
some other things, new at least in their application — 
e.ff. the comparison of Boulanger's theory with the narra- 
tives of Captain K Burton and Catlin. 

The frequent introduction and the length of the notes, 
must, I am aware, give to these pages a repellent aspect, 
but the necessity of bringing various points under com- 
parison has compelled this arrangement ; and I regret 
to say that the argument runs through the whole, and 
that almost as much matter requiring consideration will 
be found in the notes and appendices as in the text 

I trust that these imperfections may not be so great as 
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to estrange the few, among whom only I can hope to find 
much sympathy, who wish to see the true foundations of 
peace and order re-established va the world, and who may 
therefore to some extent be indulgent towards efforts 
which have for their aim and motive the attempt to 
erect barriers which would render the recurrence of the 
evils which have lately deluged mankind di£Sicult, if not 
impossible. 

There are others whom the recent scenes of horror have 
inspired with a love of peace and order, or of whom it 
would be more true to say, that the horrors of the late 
war and revolution have deepened in them the sentiment 
of peace and order which they have always entertained, 
but who still do not desire these things on the conditions 
upon which alone they can be secured. From them I 
can only ask such passing examination as may be de- 
manded for the conscientious rejection of the evidence I 
have collected, or for its adjustment with more accepted 
theories. 

There will remain for me much ground in common 
with all who retain their faith in the inspiration of Holy 
Writ, and who wish to see its authority sustained against 
the aggressive infidelity of the day; and even among 
those who reject the authority of divine revelation, there 
may be still some who are wearied in the arid wastes, 
and who would gladly retrace their steps to the green 
pastures and the abundant streams. Among such I may 
perhaps expect to find friendly criticism. 
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PREFACE. xi 

At the same time, I do not disguise firom myself that, 
in its present mood, the world is much more anxious to 
be cut adrift from tradition than to be held to its moor-» 
ings ; and that it will impatiently learn that fresh facts 
have to be considered before its emancipation can be 
declared, or before it can be let loose without the evident 
certainty of shipwreck. Although the exigencies of the 
argument have compelled research over a somewhat 
extended field of inquiry, the exploration has no preten- 
sions to being exhaustive, but at most suggestive ; not 
attempting to work the mine, or, except incidentally, to 
produce the ore, but only indicating the positions in 
which it is likely to be found. 

In the main position of the mythological chapters, 
that the heroes of mythological legend embody the re- 
miniscences of the characters and incidents of the biblical 
narrative, I do nothing more than carry on a tradition, 
as the reader will see in my references to Calmet, 
Bryant, Palmer, and others.^ I should add, that I limit 



^ It haa curiooflly happened that I have never seen the work which, after 
Bryant, would probably have afforded the largest repertory of facta — Q. 
Stanley Faber's ** Diaaertation on the Myateriea of the Cabin ; " and it is 
only recently, since these pagea were in print, that I have become acquainted 
with Daviea' '' Celtic Reaearchea " and " The Mythology and Ritea of the 
Britiah Druida." The Celtic traditiona reapecting their god Hu, are so 
important from more than one point of view, that I cannot forbear tirmting 
the following extracta from the latter author, which I truat the reader 
wiU refer back to and compare in chap. ix. with the Babylonian Hoa, at 
p. ^^ with the Chineae Tu, and at p. 262 with the African Hu« 

Daviea' " Celtic Reaearchea," p. 184, aaya, " Though Hu Gadam primarily 
denoted the Supreme Being [compare ohap. iz.], I think his actions have a 
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the fall application of De Maistre^s theory to the times 
preceding the coming of omr Lord. 
• My attention was first drawn to the coincidences of 
mythology with scriptoral history by the late Colonel 
G. MacdonelL^ Colonel MacdonelPs coincidences were 
founded upon a peculiar theory of his own, and must 
necessarily have been exclusively upon the lines of 
Hebrew derivation. There is nothing, however, in these 
pages drawn firom that source. I may add, for the 
satisfaction of Colonel Macdonell's friends, that as 
Colonel MacdonelFs MSS. exist, and are in the posses- 
sion of Colonel L J. Macdonell, I have (except at p. 243, 
when quoting from Boulanger,) expressly excluded the 
consideration of the influence of the Hebrew upon 



BMondary reference to the history of Noah. The foUowiDg particul&n 
are told of him in the above-cited selection : — (1.) His branching or elevated 
oxen [compare p. 205 and chap. zL] .... at the Deluge, drew the de- 
stroyer ont of the water, so that the lake burst forth no more [compare 
chap, iv.] (2.) He instructed the primitive race in the cultivation of the 
earth [compare p. 289]. (8.) He first collected and disposed them into 
various tribes [compare p. 289]. (4.) He first gave laws, traditions, &c., 
and adapted verse to memorials [compare p. 289]. (5.) He first brought 
the Cymry into Britain and Gaul [compare p. 66], because he would not 
have them possess lands by war and contention, but of right and peace " 
[compare chaps, ziii. and zv.] It is true that these traditions come to us 
in ballads attributed to Welsh bards of the 18ih and 14th centuries a.d. ; 
buty as the Rev. Mr Davies said, '* that such a superstition should have 
been fabricated by the bards in the middle ages of Christianity, is a sup- 
position utterly irreooncileable with probability." And I think the im- 
probability will be widely extended if the readers wiU take the trouble, 
after perusal, to make the references as above. 

^ I have appended a short biographical notice of Colonel G. Maodonell, 
whidi I venture to think may contain matter <A pablic interest. 
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general tradition, whicli, howeyer, will be necessary £or 
the full discussion of the question. 

Whatever, therefore, Colonel Macdonell may have 
written will remain over and above in illustration of the 
tradition. But whether on the lines of Hebrew or primeval 
tradition, these views will inevitably run counter to the 
mythological theories now in the ascendant. These views, 
indeed, have been so long relegated to darkness, and per- 
haps appropriately, on account of their opposition to the 
prevalent solar theories, ^^ flouted like owls and bats" 
whenever they have ventured into the daylight, that it 
will be with something amounting to absolute astonish- 
ment that the learned will hear that there are people who 
still entertain them: "itaque ea nolui scribere, quae 
nee indocti intelligere possent, nee docti legere cura- 
rent " (Cic. Acad. Qusbs., L L § 2). 

I can sincerely say, however, that although my theories 
place me in a position of antagonism to modern science, 
yet that I have written in no spirit of hostility to science 
or the cause of science. 

I have throughout excluded the geological argument, 
for the first and sufficient reason that I am not a geo- 
logist ; and secondly, by the same right and title, that 
geologists, e.ff. Sir C. Lyell, in his " Antiquity of Man," 
ignores the arguments and facts to which I have directed 
special attention. 

Nevertheless, I find that competent witnesses have 
come to conclusions not materially different from those 
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wliich ha'VB been arrived at, on the ground of history, 
within their own department of geology. I have more 
especially in my mind the following passage from a series 
of papers, " On Some Evidences of the Antiquity of Man/' 
by the Hev. A, Weld, in the Mordh (1871), written with 
full knowledge and in a spirit of careful and fair appre* 
ciation of the evidence. He says : — 

'< These evidences, sucli as they are, are fully treated in the work 
of Sir C. Lyell, entitled * Antiquity of ^lan/ which exhausted the 
whole question as it stood, when the last edition was published in 
the year 1863. It is worthy of note that though the conclusion at 
which the geologist arrives is hesitathig and suggestive, rather than 
decisive, and though nothhig of importance, as far as we arc aware, has 
been added to the geological aspect of the question since that time — 
except that the reality of the discovery of human remains has been 
verified, and many additional discoveries of a similar character have 
been made— «fi^Z tht opinion^ which was then new and startling, has 
gradvaUy gained ground^ until we find writers assuming as n thing 
that needs no further proof, that the period of man's habitation on 
the earth is to be reckoned in tens of thousands of years/' — The Month 
(May and June 1871), p. 437. 

Among various works, bearing on matters contained 
in these pages, which have come to hand during the 
course of publication, I may mention — 

" The Mythology of the Aryan Nations," by tlie Rev. 
G. W. Cox, referred to in notes at pp. 168, 165, 396. 

The third edition of Sir John Lubbock's " Pre-historic 
Times." 

Mr E. B. Tylor's *' Primitive Culture," referred to in 
notes at pp. 41, 136, 300. 
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Mr St Gkorge Mivart's " Genesis of Species." 
Mr F. Seebohm on " International Reform." 
Sir H. S. Maine's "Village Communities." 
The Archbishop of Westminster's paper, read before 
the Royal Institution, " On the Daemon of Socrates." 

" Orsini's Life of the Blessed Virgin," translated by 
the Very Rev. Dr Husenbeth. 

" Hints and Facts on the Origin of Man," by the 
Very Rev. Dr P. Melia, 1872, who says (p. 59), " Con- 
sidering the great length of life of the first patriarchs, 
Moses must have had every information through non- 
interrupted tradition. If we reflect that Shem for 
many years saw Methuselah, a contemporary of Adam, 
and that Shem himself lived to the time of Abraham, 
.... that Abraham died after the birth of Jacob, 
and that Jacob saw many who were alive when Moses 
was born, we see that a few generations connect Moses 
not only with Noah, but also with Adam." I quote 
this passage as it is important to place in the foreground 
of this inquiry the unassailable truth that (apart from 
revelation) the historical account of the origin of the 
human race, to which all others converge, is con- 
sistent with itself, and bears intrinsic evidence of 
credibility. 

An analogous argument with reference to Christian 
tradition was sketched in a lecture by Mr Edward 
Lucas, and published in 1862, "On the First Two 
Centuries of Christianity." 
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With reference to other parts of these pages, much 
supplemental matter will be found in — 

^^ Historical niustrations of the Old Testament/* by 
the Bev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Prof., where, at 
pp. 19, 20, will be found direct testimony to what I had 
conjectured from indirect evidence at pp. 270, 271 — viz., 
that the Polynesian islanders ^^ have a clear and dis- 
tinct tradition of a Deluge, from which one family only, 
eight in number j was saved in a canoe.'* 

Also, but from a diflferent point of view, in " Legends 
of Old Testament Characters," by Bev. S. Baring 

Gould, M.A. 

The articles in the Tablet " On Arbitration instead of 
War," to which I have referred in chap. xiv. at p. 380, 
have recently been collected and reprinted by Lord 
Bobert Montagu, M.P. 

If I have exceeded in quotation, I must direct my 
readers, for the defence of this mode of composition, 
from the point of view of tradition, to a work which I 
trust some in this busy age still find leisure to read, Mr 
Kenelm Digby's " Mores Catholici," L 40. 

I must, moreover, add a passage from the general pre- 
face to the recent republication of Mr Disraeli's works, 
which I came upon too late to introduce into the body of 
this book, but which I feel sure the reader, even if he has 
met with it before, will not be reluctant to reperuse : — 

" The sceptical eflFects of the discoveries of science, and the uneasy 
feeling that they cannot co-exist with our old religious convictions 
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have their origin in the circumstance that the general body who 
have suddenly become conscious of these physical truths are not so 
well acquainted as is desirable with the past history of man. 
Astonished by their unprepared emergence from ignorance to a cer- 
tain d^;ree of information, their amazed intelligence takes refuge 
in the theory of what is conveniently called progress, and every 
step in scientific discovery seems further to remove them from the 
path of primsBval inspiration. But there is no fallacy so flagrant as 
to suppose that the modem ages have the peculiar privilege of scien- 
tific discovery, or that they are distinguished as the epochs of the 
most illustrious inventions. On the contrary, scientific invention 
has always gone on simultaneously with the revelation of spiritual 
truths ; and more, the greatest discoveries are not those of modem 
age& No one for a moment can pretend that printing is so great a 
discovery as writing, or algebra as language. What are the most 
brilliant of our chemical discoveries compared with the invention of 
fire and the metals? It is a vulgar belief that our astronomical 
knowledge dates only from the recent century, when it was rescued 
from the monks who imprisoned Galileo ; but Hipparchus, who lived 
before our Divine Master, and who, among other sublime achieve- 
ments, discovered the precession of the equinoxes, ranks with the 
Newtons and the Keplers ; and Copernicus, the modem father of 
our celestial science, avows himself, in his famous work, as only the 
champion of Pythagoras, whose system he enforces and illustrates. 
Even the most modish schemes of the day on the origin of things, 
which captivate as much by their novelty as their truth, may find 
their precursors in ancient sages ; and after a careful analysis of the 
blended elements of imagination and induction which characterise 
the new theories, they will be found mainly to rest on the atom of 
Epicurus and the monad of Thalea Scientific, like spiritual truth, 
has ever from the beginning been descending from Heaven to man. 
He is a being who organically demands direct relations with his 
Creator, and he would not have been so organised if his requirements 
could not be satisfied. We may analyse the sun and penetrate the 
stars ; but man is conscious that he is made in God's own image, and 
in his perplexity he will ever appeal to our Father which art in 

Heaven." 

b 
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GOLOI^EL GEORGE MAGDONELL, G.B. 



The following notice appeared in the Times, May 23, 1870 — "In our 
obituaiy column of Saturday we announced the death of Colonel 
George Macdonell, C.B., at the advanced age of ninety. This officer, 
who was a cadet of the ancient and loyal Scottish house of Macdonell 
of Glengarry, was the son of an officer who served under the flag, 
and who, as we have been told, was on the staff, of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart at the battle of Culloden, where he wag severd}* 

« * « « ^ 

wounded. His son, the Colonel now deceased, was hoTji-in-JLlT^^s^ 
early in the following year ; obtained his first C9mmiss'ipti'in-179r,- 
and was nominated a Companion of the Batji in 18} 7. He saw 
active service in the war in North America wjlh tir^ 79th Foot, and 
received the gold medal for the action at Ch|lt^\(ga^ ; and had lie 
not accepted the retirement a few years since, he tCoold have been, 
at his death, abnost the senior officer in the. ajany holding Her 

Majesty's commission. The late Colonel Macdonell. ok Jio a^ered 

. - * '. • 

to the Boman Catholic religion professed by his aapeston*, an^ for 
which they fought so gallantly under the Stuart banners, mardod, 
in 1820, the Hon. Laura Arundell, sister of the Lord Arundell of 
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Wardonr, but was left a widower in May 1854." His son, Colonel 
I. J. Macdonell, now commands the 7l8t HigUandeis. 

I take this opportunity of adding a few facts, not without interest, 
to the above brief summary of a not uneventful life, as they might 
otherwise pass unrecorded. In the sentiment of the Gaelic saying — 
" Curri mi clach er do cuim " (Wilson, " ArchsBoL Scot,* p. 69) — ** I 
will add a stone to your cairn.** 

Colonel Macdonell's father, as stated in the above account, was 
wounded at Culloden in the thigh, but was able to crawl on all- 
fours, after the battle, eighteen miles^ to a bam belonging to a mem- 
ber of the Grant family. He there remained in concealment for six 
months, leaving nature to heal the wound ; but the search in the 
nei'^'lbourhood in time becoming too hot, he had to decamp, and 
walked with a stick all the way to Newcastle, where he was not 
greatly re-assured by meeting a soldier who had just been drummed 
out of his regiment as a Catholic, with the word " Papist " placarded 
on his back. He, however, escaped all dangers, and reached Hull, 
and subsequently Versailles or St Germains, where he remained three 
years, or at least till the events following the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
dispersed the Prince's adherents. He then returned to England 
lutsd^ribe lAjjt of Indemnity, entered the royal army, and was pre- 

sent -withlOeneral Wolfe at the taking of Quebec. If I remember 
- "• " ^ -" . • 

rightly, he had Hd^ good fortune to take an aide-de-camp of Mont- 
calm's prisoner, witlj important dispatches. 

». • * 

Colonel MacSoneHJs maternal uncle, Major Macdonald (Keppoch), 
was taken prisoHor at the battle of Falkirk. He was said to have 
been the first ni:av wlio drew blood in the war. By a curious revenge 
of fortune, he was carried back into the enemy's ranks by the horse 
of a trooper v;hom he had captured. He was executed at Carlisle, 
and the circumstances of his execution supplied Sir Walter Scott, I 
bcUev^e, with the incidents which he worked up into the nanative of 
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MacIvor'B execation in ''Waverley." His swoid is in the poesession 
of Mr P. Howard of Corby Castle, near Carlisle. 

Fortune, however, had in store another revenge ; for the Duke of 
Couiberland being present, many years afterwards, at a ball at Bath, 
by a most unhappy selection indicated as the person with whom he 
wished to dance a beautiful girl who turned out to be no other than 
the daughter of Major Macdonald (afterwards married to Mr Chi- 
chester of Calverley) the circumstances of whose execution have just 
been referred to. She rose in deference to royalty, but replied, in a 
tone which utterly discomfited, and put his Boyal Highness to flight 
— ** No, I will never dance with the murderer of my father ! " 

With these antecedents, it is needless to add that Colonel 0. Mac- 
donell was a warm admirer of the Stuarts, and not unnaturally ex- 
tended his sympathy and adhesion to the kindred cause of legitimacy 
in France ; and the one event to which he always looked forward, 
and confidently predicted — the restoration of the monarchy in the 
person of Henri V. — is now, if not imminent, at least " the more 
probable of possible events." There was, however, a belief whicli 
somewhat conflicted in his mind with the above anticipation — 
namely, his unshaken conviction that the Dauphin did not die in 
the Temple. He was frequently at Holyrood when the palace was 
occupied by Charles X., and he accompanied the Duchess de Berri 
to the place of embarkation for her unfortunate expedition to France. 
Colonel Macdonell also acted as the medium of communication be- 
tween the French Royalists and the English Government ; and on 
one important occasion conveyed intelligence to Lord Bathurst or 
Lord Sidmouth respecting the movements of the secret societies in 
Spain in 1823 some hours before it reached them by the ordinary 
channeL Part of the communication was made on information sup- 
plied by the Abb6 Barruel ; and in reply, Lord Sidmouth said— 
"Well, I remember Edmund Burke telling me that he believed 
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every word that Barmel bad written, and I fully accept the 
authority." 

Colonel Macdonell was under the impression that he was unwittingly 
and remotely the cause of the break up of the Ministry of *' all the 
talents/' As this is an obscure point in history, it may be -worth 
while to give the following facts. The impression produced by 
Marengo and Austerlitz had led to the Army Reform Bill of 1806, 
in which the points discussed were almost identical with those 
which lately excited the public mind. The disasters which accom- 
panied our descent on Egypt in 1807, and the consequent evacuation 
of Alexandria, created considerable discontent and re-opened the 
question, and as further reforms on minor points were contemplated, 
suggestions from officers in the army were invited. 

Colonel Macdonell (then only lieutenant), wrote to Mr Windham, 
the Secretary at War, to point out that any broken attorney might 
create considerable embarrassment at any critical moment, seeing 
that, as the law then stood (an Act of George I. had extended the obli- 
gation of taking the sacrament to privates), any soldier could obtain, 
if not his own, his comrade's discharge by pointing him out as a Papist. 
The danger was recognised, and Mr Windham brought in a bill directed 
to meet the case, but its introduction revived the larger question of 
the repeal of the Tests* Acts and of the Catholic claims ; and the 
discussion eventuated in Lord Howick's bill, which was met by the 
King's refusal, and the consequent resignation of the Ministry. This 
may explain the statement (mentioned in the obituary notice in the 
Time$ of the Marquis of Lansdowne), that he (Lord Lansdowne) 
could never understand how the Ministry came to be dissolved. " He 
had heard instances of men running their heads against a wall, but 
never of men building up a wall against which to run their heads." ^ 

^ Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, in his " Life of Lord Palmerston," aays, i. p. 62, 
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It has been mentioned that Colonel ICacdonell entered the army 
when quite a boy ; and there were few men, I fiemcy, liying, when he 
died last year, who conld boast, as he conld, of having served in the 
Duke of York's campaign in the last century, but I am not able to 
state in what regiment He was for some time previously in Lord 
Darlington's raiment of Fencibles. He was at one period in the 
8th, and at another in the 50th r^;iment, in which latter, I think, he 
went out to the West Indies and Canada. 

It was in Canada, however, that his principal services were ren- 
dered, which indeed were considerable, and have never been 
adequately acknowledged. 

When the Americans invaded Canada upon the declaration of war 
in 1812, it is hardly necessary to remind the reader that almost all 
our available troops were engaged in the Peninsula, and that Canada 
was pretty well left to its own resources. 

Under these circumstances it will be recognised as of some import- 
ance that Colonel Macdonell was able to raise a regiment among the 
3£acdonells of his clan who had settled there. But the conditions mad e 
with him were not fulfilled, and the command of the regiment, 
almost immediately after it was raised, was transferred to the com- 
mand of a Protestant and an Orangeman, which caused a mutiny 
which was with difficulty suppressed. Now, it must be borne in 
mind that the regiment was only raised through his personal influ- 
ence with the clan, and through that of its pastor, Bishop Macdonell, 
and that the adhesion of the Catholic Macdonells went far to deter- 
mine the attitude of the French Canadians also. There were not 
more than 1200 regular troops in Upper Canada during the war.^ 



** There has seldom happened in this country so sudden and unexpected a 
change of Ministers as that which took place in March 1807." 

* W. James, "Military Occurrences of Late War," i 56, says, 1460 regular 
troops ; Murray, ^* History of British America," i. 189, says, 2100 troops. 
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Before referring to the actions in which Colonel Macdonell was en- 
gaged, I will add the foUowingparticalais as to the Highlandsettlement 
w'hich Colonel Macdonell gave me. In 1798| the submission of the 
Highland chiefs to the House of Hanover having been of some stand- 
ing, and their adhesion being, moreover, cemented in a common senti- 
ment of abhorrence of the French Bevolution, they were willingly 
induced to raise regiments among their clans. This was done by Glen- 
garry, Madeod, and others. At the peace these regiments were dis- 
banded, but finding that complications of various sorts had necessarily 
arisen during their absence respecting their lands and holdings at 
home, and, in point of fact, that they had no homes to return to, the 
greater part remained temporarily domiciled at Glasgow, the place 
of their disbandment I infer that they remained under the charge 
and direction of Bishop Macdonell, who had accompanied them in 
their campaigns as chaplain, and was the first Catholic priest officially 
recognised in the capacity of regimental chaplain. At Glasgow 
(previously only served as a flying mission), he hired a storehouse, 
which he opened as a chapel, but stealthily only, as two of the con- 
^nregation were always posted as a guard at the entrance on Sunday. 
He found only eighteen Catholics at Glasgow at that time, t.e., I sup- 
pose, previously to the disbandment of the Highlanders. Through 
Bishop MacdonelPs influence with Lord Sidmouth — who, although a 
strong opponent of the Catholic claims, always acted in his relations 
with him, he said, in the most honourable and straightforward way 
— the emigration of the Highlanders to Canada was shortly after- 
wards arranged. 

Colonel Macdonell was subsequently partially reinstated in his 
command of the Glengarry regiment The important services ren- 
dered by Colonel Macdonell in Canada, to which I have alluded, 
were — 1. The taking of Ogdensburg at a critical moment, on his 
own responsibility, and contrary to orders, which had the efiect of 
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diveitmg the American attack from Upper Canada at a moment 
when it was entirely undefended ; and, 2. Bringing the regiment of 
French Canadian militia^ then temporarily under his command, from 
Kingston, by a forced run down the rapids of the St Lawrence with- 
out pilots (passing the point where Lord Amherst lost eighty men), 
in time enough (he arrived the day before, unknown to the Americans) 
to support De Saluberry at the decisive action at Chateaugay. De 
Saluberry indeed had only 300 French Canadians under his com- 
mand, which, with the 600 brought up by Colonel Macdonell, only 
made up a force of 900 (with about 100 Indians), with which to 
check General Hampton's advance with some 7000 (the Americans 
stated the force at 5520 infantry and 180 cavalry, James, i. 305) 
in his advance on Montreal Li point of fact. Colonel Macdonell 
most be considered, on any impartial review of the fsusts, to have won 
the day iyidt infrc^^ yet he was not even mentioned in Sir G. 
Prevost's dispatch. 

Colonel Macdonell received the Companionship of the Bath for 
the taking of Ogdensburg, and the gold medal for his conduct in the 
action at Chateaugay. 

I append the follovring accounts of the affairs at Ogdensburg and 
Chateaugay, adding u few particulars in correction and explanation — 
Alison, ** History of Europe," xix. 12i (7th ed.), says—" Shortly 
after Colonel McDonnell (Macdonell), with two companies of the 
Glengarry Pencibles, and two of the 8th, converted Sk feigned attack 
which he was ordered to make on Fort Ogdensburg into a real one. 
The assault was made under circumstances of the utmost difficulty ; 
deep snow impeded the assailants at every step, and the American 
marksmen, from behind their defences, kept up a veiy heavy fire ; 
but the gallantry of the British overcame every obstacle, and the 
fort was carried, with eleven gunsy aU its stores, and two armed 
schooners in the harbour." The difficulties, as I have understood 
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from Colonel Macdonelly were not so much ficom the impediments 
of the snow, as from the dangerous state of the St Lawienee at the 
time, the ice literally waving nnder the tiamp of his men as he 
passed them oyer (ten paces apart). The stroke of the axe, by which 
they judged, told it indeed to be only barely safe, and it had never 
been crossed by troops before at that point, as it was deemed insecure, 
being within three miles of the Ghdlops Rapids. (Among the gons 
were some taken firom General Borgoyne.) 

A fuller account of the taking of Ogdensburg may be read in Mr 
W. James* '' Full and Correct Account of the Military Occurrences 
of the late War between Great Britain and the United States of 
America,'* voL L p. 135-141 : London, 1818 ; he adds, "" Previously 
to dismiHsing the aflhir at Ogdensburg it may be right to mention 
that Sir G. Prevost's secretary, or some person who had the tran- 
scribing of Major (Colonel) Macdonnell's (Macdonell's) official letter, 
must have inserted by mistake the words ' In consequence of the 
commands of his Excellency.' Of this there needs no stronger proof 
than that Major (Colonel) MacdonneU (Macdonell) while he was in 
the heat of the battle, received a private note from Sir G. dated from 
^ Flint's Inn at 9 o'clock,' repeating his orders not to make the attack ; 
and even in the first private letter which Sir G. wrote to Major 
MacdonneU (Colonel Macdonell) after being informed of his success, 
he could not help qualifying his admiration of the exploit with a 
remark that the latter had raXher exceeded his instructions— (^ote. 
— Both of these letters the author has seen "), vol. L 140. Colonel 
Macdonell's explanation to me of his taking this responsibility on 
himself was simply that he saw that the fate of the whole of Upper 
Canada depended upon it Colonel Macdonell had received infor- 
mation that 5000 American troops were moving up in the direction 
of Ogdensburg, and they, in fact, came up a week after it was taken, 
under General Pike ; but seeing the altered aspect of affaiis, they 
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mored off, and fell back upon Sacketfs Harbour, anticipating a 
similar attack at that point 

Colonel Macdonell always spoke with much emotion of the gallant 
conduct of a Captain Jenkins, a young officer under his command, 
who, although he had both arms shattered by two successive shots, 
struggled on at the head of his men until he swooned. He survived 
some years, but died of the overcharge of blood to the head conse- 
quent on the loss of his limbs. 

As Ogdensburg was a frontier town on the American side of the 
St Lawrence, Sir G. Prevost authorised payment for any plunder by 
the troops, but Colonel Macdonell received a certificate from the 
inhabitants that they had not lost a single shilling — which must be 
lecorded to the credit of the Qlengarry Highlanders under his 
conmiand. 

As I have already said, although Colonel Macdonell commanded the 
larger force, and by an independent command, at the action of Chateau- 
gay, his name is not mentioned in Sir G. Prevost's dispatch, nor in 
Alison, who apparently follows the official account (xix. 131, 7th ed.) 
In Alison, De Saluberry is called, by a clerical error, De Salavary — 
such, after all, is fame ! saith Hyperion. Although his troops, raw 
levies, broke, and Colonel De Saluberry was virtually a prisoner 
when Colonel Macdonell came up to the support, it was through no 
fault of his disposition of his men — (Colonel Macdonell always 
spoke of him as an excellent officer, who behaved on the occasion in 
the most noble and intrepid manner). 

The American troops at Chateaugay are variously stated at 7000 
to 5700 (Alison says, '* 4000 effective infantry and 2000 militia, and 
10 gxms," xix. 131). The British, 300 French Canadian militia, 
under De Saluberry ; 600 under Colonel MacdoneU, and some 
Indians, without artillery. 

A full, but. Colonel MacdoneU said, inaccurate account (from im- 
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perfect information) will be found in Mr W. James* " Military 
Occurrences," above referred to. 

I extract the following passages, L 307 : — '' The BritLsh advanced 
corps, stationed near the frontiers, was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Saluberry of the Canadian Fencibles, and consisted of the 
two flank companies of that corps and four companies of voltigeurs, 
and six flank companies of embodied militia and Chateaugay 
chasseurs, placed under the immediate orders of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonell, late of the Qlengarrys, who so distinguished himself at 
Ogdensburg. The whole of this force did not exceed 800 rank and file. . 
There were also at the post 172 Indians under Captaiu Lamotte." 
Colonel Macdonell's account differed substantially. It has been 
already mentioned that he had brought up his troops by a forced 
march the night before, and held them under a separate command. 
I conclude with the following passage as bearing out Colonel Mac- 
donell's version : — "The Americans, although they did not occcupyone 
foot of the • abatis,' nor Lieutenant-Colonel De Saluberry retire one 
inch from the ground on which he had been standing, celebrated this 
partial retiring as a retreat. ... By way of animating his little band 
when thus momentarily |?rc«s«i" [Colonel Macdonell's version was, that 
although the troops were driven back. Colonel De Salul)erry literally 
" refused to retire one inch himself," and virtually remained a prisoner 
until — '\ Colonel De Saluberry ordered the bugleman to sound " the 
advance. This was heard by Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonell, who 
thinking the Colonel was in want of support, caused his own bugles 
to answer, and immediately advanced with two [* six ' ] of his com- 
^umies. He at the same time sent ten or twelve buglemen into the 
adjoining woods with orders to separate [* widely '], and blow with 
all their might This little * ruse de guerre ' led the Americans to 
btjiieve that they had more thousands than hundreds to contend with, 
;iud dieterrvd them from even attempting to penetrate the * abatis."' 
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For the rest <^ the account I mnat refer my readers to Mr W. 
James' *^ HisUaj^" as above ; though, if a complete and accurate 
account of an engagement which probably saved BritiBh Canada were 
ever thought desirable, Colonel Macdonell's commentaries (MS.) 
on the above and the official accounts, would afford valuable supple- 
mentaij information.^ 



^ The following ooirectiooB haye been supplied to me by the Hon. L. 
D.: — ** Lieut^-Colonel Gkorge Macdonell was bom on the 12th August 
1780y at St Johns, Newfoundland, where his father. Captain Macdonel], 
V18 stationed. He was the second son of Captain Macdonell (who bad 
been one of the body-guard of Prince Charles), by his wife. Miss Leslie of 
Fettemear, Aberdeenshire. Gkorge was rated on the navy by the Admiral 
of the station, who was a personal friend of Captain Macdonell, and his 
name accordingly remained on the list for years, but he never joined. I 
believe he entered in 1795 the regiment raised by Lord Darlington, and 
afterwards served with the Duke of York in the war in Holland. He was. 
I know, at one time in the 8th infantry, for I remember Sir Qreathcd 
Harris saying that he was always a well-remembered and honoured officer 
in that regiment. He ultimately had the post of Inspecting Field-Officer 
in Canada.*' 
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CHAPTER L 

THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

The increasing number of essays, pamphlets, works, and 
reviews of works on speculative subjects, with which the 
literature of England at present teems, compels the 
conclusion that the public mind has been greatly un- 
settled or strangely transfonned since the days when 
John Bull was the plain matter-of-fact old gentleman 
that Washington Irving pleasantly described him, 

Bemembering the many sterling and noble qualities 
whimsically associated with this practical turn of mind, 
it will be felt by many to be a change for the worse. 
But if old English convictions, maxims, and ways of 
thought have lost their meaning ; if in fine it is true that 
the mind of England has become unsettled, it says much 
for the practical good sense of Englishmen that they 
should have overcome their natural repugnances, and 
should so earnestly turn to the discussion of these ques- 
tions, not indeed with the true zest for speculation, but 
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in the practical conviction that it is in this arena that 
the battle of the Constitution must be fought 

There is, as it has been tmlj observed,^ ''an instinctiye feeling 
that any speculation which affects this " (the speculation in question 
being the effect of the Darwinian theory on conscience), ^ must also 
affect, sooner or later, the practical principles and conduct of men in 
their daily lives. This naturally comes much closer to us than any 
question as to the comparatiye nearness of our kinship to the gorilla 
or the orang can be expected to do. No great modifioatum of opinion 
takes place with respect to the moral faculties, vhdch does not fUtiimately 
and in some degree modify the ethical practice and political working of 
the society in which it comes toprevaiL'* 

There is perhaps no question which lies more at the 
root of political constitutions^ and which must more 
directly determine the conduct of states in their rela- 
tions to each other, than the question whether or not, 
^r in what sense, there was such a thing as natural law, 
i.e. a law antecedent to the formation of individual 
political societies, and which is common to and binding 
on them all. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to examine whether 
a stricter discrimination may not be made between things 
which are sometimes confounded, viz. : — The Law of 
Nations and International Law, natural law and the 
state of nature ; and even if the attempt at discrimina- 
tion should fail in exactitude, it may yet, by opening out 
fresh views, contribute light to minds of greater precision, 
who may thus be enabled to hit upon the exact truth. 

This view was partially exposed in an article which 
was inserted in the Tahlety September 28, 1861,^ en- 

1 Pall Mall OazetU, April 12, 1871 ; article, '*Mr Darwin on Conscience." 
^ This article, and perhaps four or five others on miscellaneous subjects, 
written within a few weeks of the above date, were my only contributions 
to the Tablet, at that time owned and edited by my friend Mr J. E. Wollis, 
who, during some ten or twelve eventful years, continued to uphold the 
itaudard of TraditioU| with singular ability and at great personal sacrifice. 
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titled "International Law and the Law of Nations," 
and, all things considered, I do not think that I can 
better consult the interests of my readers, than by repro- 
ducing an extract from it here, as a convenient basis 
of operation from which to advance into a somewhat 
nnexplored country : — 

^It has been the fashion since Bentham's' time, to substitute th« 
pbtase ' International Law ' for the ' Law of Nations/ as if they 
▼ere convertible terms. The substitution, however, covers a dis- 
tinction sufficiently important. 

''The 'Law of Nations ' is an obligati9n which binds the consciences 
<tf nations to respect the eternal principle of justice in their relations 
^th each other. ' International law ' is the system of rules, prece- 
dents, and maxims accumulated in recognition of the eternal law. 
Bat as men may build a theatre or a gambling-house upon the foun- 
dations constructed for a religious edifice, and upon a stone conse- 
ciated for an altar, so has it been possible for diplomacy to substitute 
« fljstem of chicanery for the simple laws which were intended to 
facilitate the intercourse of nations, and with such effect as in a great 
number of cases to place international law in contradiction with the 
law of nations — as, for instance, when in a certain case the law of 
nations says that it is wrong to invade a neighbour's territory, inter- 
national law is made to say that it is lawful to invade in such a case, 
because such-and-such monarchs in past history have done so. 

** Practically the effect of the substitution is, that the sentiment of 
justice disappears, that wars which formerly were called unjust, are 
now called inevitable, so that good men, disheartened at the conflict- 
ing evidence of precedents, yield their sense of right and wrong, 
and defer to the adjudication of diplomatists. This is particularly 
satisfactoiy to the modem spirit which will admit nothing to be law 
which is superior to, and distinct from, that which the human in- 
tellect has determined to be law. 

" But the sense of right and wrong in good men is that which gives 

' " All that Bentham wrote on this subject ('' InterDational Law ") is 
comprised within a comparatively small compass (Works, vol. ii. 535-560, 
iii. 200-611, iz. 68-882). But it would be uDpardonable to omit all men- 
tion of a sdence which he was the means of rtvolutioniting^ and which, 
previously to his taking it in hand, had not even received a proper distinctive 
name."— John Hill Burton, '* Benthamiana," p. 896. From Bentham's 
point of view, *' International Law " w the proper distinctive name. 
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its whole efficacy to the law of nationB. There is nothing else in the 
last resort, to restrain the ambition and passion of princes^ but the 
reprobation of mankind — ^nothing but the fear of invading that 
'* moral territoiy "^ which even bad men find it necessary to conqner, 
' dam Vame des peupka 9e$ vomnc* On the other hand, the whole 
mass of precedents to which diplomatists appeal, which are rarely 
carefully collated with those which legists have accumulated and 
digested, is nothing but a yeil which thinly coyers the supremacy 
of might and the right of force. 

*' In fact, the conventional deference which is paid to them, is at 
best only the hypocritical homage which force is constrained to pay 
to justice before it strikes its blow. 

^* International law, therefore, at accumulated in the precedaUe of 
diplomatists, is a parasitical growth upon that tree which has its 
roots in the hearts of nations, and which may be compared to one of 
those old oaks under which kings used to sit and administer justice. 
It was a dream of Dodwell's that the 'law of nations was a divine 
revelation made to the family preserved in the ark.' In the gro- 
tesqueness and wildness of this theory we detect a true idea. The 
law of nations is an unwritten law, tmdited in the memories of the 
people, or, so far as it is written, to be found in the works of writers 
on public law, like Qrotius, whose authorities, as Sir J. Mackintosh 
remarks, are in great part, and very properly, made up of the sayings 
of the poets and orators of the world, * for they address themselves 
to the general feelings and sympathies of mankind' It is in this 
that the Scriptural saying about the people is so true — ' But they 
will maintain the state of the world.' And it is a just observation, 
that * the people are often wrong in their opinions, but in their senti- 
ments rarely.' You may produce state papers and manifestoes, 
written with all the dexterity of Talleyrand, and the lying tact of 
Fouchd, but you will not convince the people. You have your 
opportunity. The Liberal press of Europe, at this moment, may be 
said to be in possession of the whole field of political literature ; 
nevertheless, nothing will prevent its being recorded in history,* that 

* Montaleznbert, Corrtxpondantf Aont, 1861. 

' C'est une des plus admirables choees de ce monde que jamais nul 
empire, et nul succ^ n*ont pu ii'anujetir rhistoire et en imposer par elle 
k la posterity. Des generations de rois iseiis du mdme sang se sont succ^^ 
pendant dix sidoles au gouvernement du mdme peuple, et malgr^ cette 
perpetuity d'int^rdt et de commandement, ik n'ont pu couvrir auz yeux 
du monde lea fautes de leura p^res et maintenir sur leur tombe le faux 
tfclat de leur vie. — Laeordaire : vid. CorretpondatU, Nov. 1856. 
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Victor Emmanuel in seizing upon the patrimony of St Peter was a 
lobber, and his conquest an usurpation." 

I have observed that International Law is the more 
appropriate term from Bentham's point of view, and as 
Beutham is the most redoubtable opponent of natural 
right and the law of nations, I will quote him at some 
length : — 

" Another man says that there is an eternal and immutable rule 
of right, and that that rule of right dictates so-and-so. And then he 
begins giving you his sentiments upon anything that comes upper- 
most ; and these sentiments (you are to take it for granted) are so 
many branches of the eternal rule of right ... A great multitude 
of people are continually talking of the law of nature ; and they go 
on giving you their sentiments about what is right and what is wrong, 
and these sentiments, you are to understand, are so many chapters 
and sections of the law of nature. Instead of the phrase, law of 
nature, you have sometimes law of reason, right reason, natural jus- 
tice, natural equity, good order. Any of them will do equally well. 
This latter is most used in politics. The three last are much more 
tolerable than the others, because they do not very explicitly claim 
to be anything more than phrases. They insist, but feebly, upon 
the being looked upon as so many positive standards of themselves, 
and seem content to be taken, upon occasion, for phrases expressive 
of the conformity of the thing in question to the proper standard, 
whatever that may be. On most occasions, however, it will be betUir 
to say utility — ^utility is clearer, as referring more especially to pain 
and pleasure." 

In truth, although Mr Bentham indulges a pleasant 
ridicule, yet the ridicule and the thing ridiculed being 
eliminated, the fact that there is a belief in a law of 
nature remains untouched. It is probable, therefore, 
that appeals will be frequent to what is believed to be 
" the eternal and immutable rule of right," " to the law 
of nature," &c., Le. each and every individual, all man- 
kind distributively, so appeal, because there is a deep 
conviction among mankind, severally and collectively, 
that there is this eternal and immutable rule of right, 
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blurred and obscured though it may be, or concealed 
behind a cloud 6f human passion and error : and most 
men, moreover, will have an instinct which will tell 
them when an individual is substituting his own ideas 
for the eternal and immutable law, — as, for instance, 
when at the conclusion of the sentence quoted, Mr 
Bcntham seeks to substitute his own peculiar crochet, 
as embodied in the word " utility " (which may be used 
indifferently in the sense of the absolute or relative, the 
supernatural or the natural, the immediate or the re- 
mote utility), as synonymous with ^^ natural justice,'* 
" natural equity," and " good order." 
' So, again, when Mr Bentham comes to the discussion of 
*' International Law," after pointing out, very properly, 
that whereas internal laws have always a super-ordinate 
authority to enforce them, "that when nations fall 
into disputes there is no such super-ordinate impartial 
authority to bind them to conformity with any fixed rules," 
Mr Bentham goes on to say, " though there is no distinct 
official authority capable of enforcing right principles of 
international law, there is a power bearing with more or 
less influence on the conduct of all nations, as of all 
individuals, however transcendently potent they may 
be, this is the power of public opinion." Public opinion ! 
not then of public opinion threatening coercion, for in 
that case we should have " a super-ordinate impartial 
authority binding to conformity with fixed rules," but 
public opinion as a moral expression. If, however, you 
take from it the expression of right and wrong, of 
natural justice, and of the eternal and immutable law ; 
if its expression is not reprobation, and, so to speak, a 
fore-judgment of the retribution of the Most High, but 
only dissatisfaction or the mere pronouncement of the 
inutility of the action, whatever it may be, what even 
with Benthamites can be its efficacy and worth ? The 
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vanquished say to their conqueror, the multitudes to 
their oppressor, this oppression is not according to 
utility. Utility I he replies, useful to whom? To you I 
Fancy the look of Prince Bismarck as he would reply to 
such an address. What are men if you take away the 
notion of right and wrong but " the flies of a summer? " 
How different was the expression of Napoleon after his 
ill-usage of Pius VII., " J'ai frisson^ les nations." 
Napoleon had a conscience,^ and in his moments of 
calm reflection felt in its full force the reprobation of 
mankind. 

When Bentham, still speaking of public opinion, 
adds : — 

" The power in question has, it is true, various degrees of influence. 
The strong are better able to put it at defiance than the weak. 
Countries which, being the most populous, are likely also to be the 
strongest, carry a certain support of public opinion with all their acts 
whatever they may he. But still it is the only power which can be 
moved to good purposes in this case ; and, however high some may 
appear to be above it, there are in reality none who are not more or 
less subject to its influence." 

Here Bentham is again in imagination gathering 
men together like the flies of a summer,— the force of 
their opinion depending on their numbers. But what, 
again, is the force of all this buzzing if it is the mere 
expression of " pleasure," or " pain," of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction in the masses? Conquerors may not 
always be relentless, they may at times exhibit some 
sympathy with their fellow men ; but as a rule they are 
so dominated by some one idea or passion, or at best are 
so absorbed in the interests of their own people, as to be 
deaf to such appeals. Prince Bismarck's sentiments 

' Vide *' Sentiment de Napoleon I. sur Le ChriBtianisme/' d'apres dea 
temoigDages recueillis par feu le Chevalier de Beauteme. Nouvelle edi- 
tion, par M. ; Bray, Paris, 1860. 
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towards France daring the late war are pretty well 
known ; but it is said that after the conflict was every 
and when France was in the throes of its terrible inter- 
necine conflict, he was asked, '^ What is your Excellency's 
opinion of the present state of France?'' he replied, 
" Das ist mit ganz wurst," which is equivalent to " I 
don't care two straws about it" ^ How are men of this 
stamp fo be affected by any exclamations of pleasure or 
pain? K on the contrary it is the voice of reprobation 
which they hear, and if in their case the saying '^ vox 
populi vox Dei " is felt to have its full application, there 
is then a public opinion expressed which is calculated to 
strike the conscience and inspire terror, and that is quite 
another matter. 

De Tocqueville, from his own point of view, puts the 
argument in favour of natural justice very forcibly, and 
in a certain construction would express the identical 
truth for which I contend. 

^ I hold it to be an impious and an execiahle maxim that, politi- 
caUy speaking, a people has a right to do whatever it pleases ; and 
yet I have asserted that all authority originates in the will of the 
majority. Am I, then, in contradiction with myself? A general 
law which bears the name of Justice has been made and sanctioned, 
not only by a majority of this or that people, but by a majority of 
mankind. The rights of every people are consequently conf[ned 
within the limits of what is just A nation may be considered in 
the light of a jury which is empowered to represent society at large, 
and to apply the great general law of justice. Ought such a jury, 
which represents society, to have more power than the society in 
which the laws it applies originate.'* — M, de TocquevUl^s " Dejnocracy 
in America/' iL 151. 

Although M. de Tocqueville's view does not go to the 
full length of the argument, still, regarded in this light, 
the voice of the majority of mankind, or of any large 



^ NeueFreiePmrnQiYknaM, PaU MaU Oaaette, m^j i, IS71. 
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masses of mankind, lias a very different significance 
from what it bears in the writings of Benthai^t. 

Let US now consider the doctrines of Bentham in their 
iQore recent exposition. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, Oct 6, 1870, says :— 

''Laws have been described as definitions of pre-existing rights, 
Nations between man and nuin, reflections of divine ordinances, 
ttything bnt what they really are, — forms of organised constraint 
It flays little for the assumed clear-headedness of Englishmen, that 
they have very generally preferred the ornate jargon of Hooker, to 
the accurate and intelligible account of law and government which 
ibnns the basis of Bentham's juridical system." 

It says much, however, for their strong political sense 
and sagacity. K this is the true and only description 
of law, it is tantamount to saying that law is force and 
force is law ; in other words, that the commands of a 
legitimate government need not be regarded when it is 
weak, but that the enactments of power must always be 
obeyed, however it is acquired, and whether its decrees 
are in accordance with right or contrary to justice. It 
is a ready justification for tyranny, equally sanctioning 
the " lettres de cachet " of the ancient regime, and the 
proscriptions of the Convention, equally at hand for the 
National Assembly at Versailles, or for the Commune at 
Paris. But however much it may be disguised, it is the 
only alternative definition of law, when once you say that 
law is not of divine ordinance and tradition. If no regard 
is to be had to the definition of right, but the term 
law is to be applied to any adequate act of repression, 
there is in truth nothing but force. Yet why Bbould 
force adequate to its purpose seek to cloak itself in the 
forms of law ? I suppose the question must have been 
put and answered before; but th^answer can only b, 
because law is felt to import a totally different set o: 
ideas fi:om force. 
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It is necessaryy more especially now that the utili- 
tarian theory is dominant, to enter a protest according 
to the torn the argument may take, but in the end 
nothing more can be said than was said by Cicero in 
the century before our Lord: — 

'' Est enim unum jus, qno devincta est hominum societas, et quod lex 
constituit una ; qute lex est recta ratio imperandi atque prohibendi : 
quam qui ignorat is est injustus, sive est ilia scripta uspiam, sive 
nusquam. Quod si justitia est obtemperatio scriptis legibus instita- 
tisque populorum, et si, ut iidem dicunt utilitate omnia metienda 
sunt, negliget leges, easque peimmpit, si poterit, is, qui sibi earn rem 
fructuosam putabit fore. Ita fit, ut nulla sit omnino justitia ; si ne- 
ciue naturi est, eaque propter utilitatem conBtituitOTy utilitate alia 
convellitur," — De Legibus, L 15. 

It is only upon this construction that the Law of 
Nations can be said to exist, as " there is no super- 
ordinate authority to enforce it" It is accordingly 
asserted that the law of nations is not really law. But 
is not this only when it is regarded from the poiuX^ of 
view of " organised constraint? "® If it is regarded as 
a divine ordinance, or even as under the divine sanction, 
then it is law in a much higher degree than simple 
internal or municipal law, for it more immediately 
and directly depends upon this sanction; and hence 
nations may more confidently appeal to heaven for the 
redress of wrong here below than individuals — seeing 
that, as Bossuet somewhere says, God rewards and 
chastises nations in this world, since it is not according 
to His divine dispensation to reward them corporately 
in the next. 



' "Utiles esse autem opiniones has qnis neget, quum intelligat quam 
multa firmentur jure jurando, quanta) salutU sint foDderum religionesf 
quam multos divini supplicii metus a scelere revocaverit? quamque sancta 
Bit socletas civiuro inter ipeos diis immortalibus interpoaitia tum judicibus 
turn tettibuB?*' — Cicero, Jk LegibuM, u. 7. 
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More recently, however, the extraordinary successes 
and subversions which we have witnessed during this 
last year, have brought the Pall Mall Gazette face to 
face with problems pressing for immediate and anxious 
settlement ; and in a series of articles it has discussed 
the question of the law of nations with much depth 
and earnestness. 

I there observe phrases which I can hardly distinguish 
from those I have just employed. Combating Mr Mill's 
^•iew, the writer says : — 

^Nobody knows better than lie that International Law is not 
really law, and why it is not law ; but he seems to have jumped to 
the conclusion that it is therefore the same thing as morality. . . . 
There cannot, in truth, be any closer analogy than that which we drew 
the other day between the law of nations and the law of honour, and 
between public war and private duelling.** [This is upon an assump- 
tion that there is nothing "essentially immoral in the code of 
honour," as " to a great extent it coincided with morality."] " But 
it differed from simple morality in that its precepts were enforced, 
not by general disapprobation, but by a challenge to the offender by 
anybody who supposed himself to be aggrieved by the offence. The 
possible result always was, that the champion of the law might him- 
self be shot, and this was the weakness of the system. But this is 
exactly the weakness of international law, and the original idea at 
the hoiis both oipvhlic tffar and of private duelling was precisely the 
same, — thai Ood Almighty somehow interposed in favour of the com- 
batant who had the juster cause. There is clear historical evidence 
that the feuds which became duels were supposed to be fought out 
under divine supervision, just as battles were believed to be decided 
by the God of battles." 

I believe that if history could be re-written from this 
point of view that many startling revelations would be 
brought to light It is with reluctance that I turn from 
the points upon which I approach to agreement with the 
writer, to those upon which we fundamentally diflFer. 

And here I must remark, that " £he accurate and in- 
telligible account of law and government which forms 
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the basis of Bentham's juridical system ** • {wpra^ p. 9), 
is not distinguishable from, and in any case ultimately 
depends upon, his theory of utility as a foundation, or, 
as his later disciples say, a ^^ standard" of morals. 
Such a standard is the negation of all morality ; and if 
it ever came to stand alone every notion of morals would 
be obliterated, because, being open to every interpreta- 
tion, and incapable of supplying any definite rule itself, 
it would abrogate every other, and under a plausible 
form abandon mankind to its lusts and passions. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette^ April 12, 1871, an article 
entitled " Mr Darwin on Conscience,** discusses Ben- 
thamism with reference to Darwinism. There is a fitness 
in this which does not immediately appear. 

The writer says :; — 

" What is called the qnestion of the moral sense is reallj two : 
how the moral faculty i^ acquired, and how it is regulated. Why 
do we obey conscience or feel pain in disobeying it ? And why does 
conscience prescribe one kind of actions and condenm another kind 7 
To put it more technically, there is the question of the subjective 
existence of conscience, and there is the question of its objective pre- 
scriptions." 

I will avail myself of this distinction, and, setting 
aside the questions referring to the " subjective exist- 
ence of conscience," I will ask attention only to " its 
objective prescriptions," Assuming, then, the opera- 
tions of conscience in the individual man, there will 
necessarily also have been in the course of history some 

* " From utility f then, we may denominate a principle that may serve to 
preside over and govern, as it were, such arrangements as shall be made 
of the several institutions, or combinatioos of institutioos, that compose 
the matter of this science." Bentham's *' Fragment on GovernmeDt," xliii., 
and at p. 45, the principle of utility is declared "all-sufficient," . . . that 
'* principle which furnishes us with that reason, which alone depends not 
upon any higher reason, but which is itself the aoU and M'iujficient rauun 
for every point of practice whatMOW," 
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outward expression of this inward feeling in maxims, 
precepts, and laws, if not also reminiscences of primeval 
revelations and divine commands. 

It will be true, therefore, to say, without touching the 
deeper question of the foundation of morals, that there 
has been a tradition of morals which cannot but have 
had its influence in all ages upon the '^ social feelings" 
in which, according to the Pall Mall Guzettey " it will 
always be necessary to lay the basis of conscience.'* 
Now is this tradition of morals identical with utilitarian 
precept? If the tradition of morals is identical with 
** the greatest happiness principle," then that principle 
was no discovery of Bentham's,^® neither can Benthamism 
be regarded as " the new application of an old principle.'* 
Bentham in that case simply informed mankind that 
they had been talking prose all their lives without know- 
ing it 1 Benthamism, however, in point of fact, is felt 
as a new principle precisely in so far as it discards the 
old morality. The question which I ask is, how does it 
account for these old notions of morality obtaining among 

^ Bentham ipeaks of his enunciation of " the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple " in the following terms : — ** Throughout the whole horizon of 
morals and of politics, the consequences were glorious and vast. It might 
be said without danger of exaggeratiou, that they who sat in darkness had 
seen a great light." With reference to this Lord Macaulay says, " We 
blamed the utilitarians for claiming the credit of a discovery, when they 
had merely stolen that morality (the morality of the gospel) and spoiled 
it in the stealing. They have taken the precept of Christ aryi Uft the 
tnoUve, and they demand the praise of a most wonderful and beneficial 
invention, when all they have done has been to make a most useful 
maxim useless by separatiw; U from its sanction. On religious principles 
it is true that every individual will best promote his own happiness by 
promoting the happiness of others. But if rdigious considerations he left 
out of the question it is not true. If we do not reason on the supposition 
of a future state, where is the motive ? If we do reason on that supposi- 
tioD, where is the discovery ? " — Vide Lord Macaulay s Essays on " Wesi- 
minder Reviewers Drfence of Mill;* and " The Utilitarian Theory of 
QwrerwmaU^ f» Lord Macaulay' s '* Miscellaneaus Writings." 
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mankind? How is it that mankind has so long and so 
persistently, both in their notion of what was good and 
their sense of what was evil, departed from the line of 
their true interests, as disclosed in the utilitarian philo- 
sophy ? If the history of man is what the Scriptures 
tell us it was, the manner in which this has come about 
is sufficiently explained ; and there is no mystery as to 
the notion of sin, the necessity of expiation, the re- 
straints and limitations of natural desires, the excellence 
of contemplation, and the obligation of sacrifices and 
prayers. Now, if the history of mankind is not to be 
invoked in explanation, it is difficult to see how these 
notions should not conflict with any theory and plan of 
life based on a principle of utility.^^ It is not unnatural, 

^ There wm a way in which the argument was formerly itaied by 
utilitarians which waa much more plausible, but which I observe la now 
seldom if ever resorted to by the modem exponents of this theory. The 
Pall MaU OagtUe, April 12, 1871, says : " The now prevailing doctrine** 
that there is no absolute standard of right and wrong, but "that the 
right and wrong of an action or a motive depend upon the influence of the 
action, or the motive upon the general good«" The argument to which I 
refer is thus stated by Mr W. 0. Manning in his '* Commentaries on the 
Law of Nations,'* 1839 : — '* Everything around us proves that God de> 
signed the happiness of His creatures. It is the will of God that man 
should be happy. To ascertain the will of Ood regarding any action, we 
have, therefore, to consider the tendency of that action to promote or 
diminish human happiness," p. 59. It is perfectly true that man wae 
created by God for happiness, and that ultimate happiness, if he does not 
forfeit it, is the end to which he is still destined. It is moreover true that 
even in this world he may enjoy a conditional and comparative happiness. 
How it is that this happiness cannot be complete and perfect here below 
is precisely the secret which tradition reveals to him. It is important^ 
from the point of view of happiness, both for individuals and nations, that 
the truth of this revelation should be ascertained, and that the conditions 
and limitations within which happiness is possible should be known, other« 
wise life will be consumed in chimerical pursuits of the uniittainable, and 
in the case of nations will be certain to end, at some time or another, in 
catastrophes such as we have recently witnessed in Paris. In an enlarged 
sense it is therefore true to say that the divine will has regard to utility ; 
but the view has this implied oonditioo, that what we regard as utility 
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therefore, that the utilitarians should turn to Darwinism 
and other such kindred systems for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, April 12, 1871, says : — 

^ Between Mr Darwin and utilitarians, as utilitarians, there is no 
such quarrel as lie would appear to suppose. The narrowest utili- 
tarian could say little more than Mr Darwin says (iL 393) : — ' As 
all men desire their own happiness, praise or blame \a bestowed on 
actions and motives according as they tend to this end ; and as 
happiness is an essential part of the general good, the greatest happi- 
ness principle indirectly serves as a nearly safe standard of right and 
wrong.' " 

Now, there is nothing in this reiteration of Benthamism 
which has not been thrice refuted by Lord Macaulay 
in the Essays above referred to. I append an extract 
more exactly to the point. ^^ 



should in the first place be conformable to what Ib directly or indirectly 
known to be the divine precept and command ; and, on the other hand, if 
no adTertence is made to revelation or the tradition of the human race, 
what ia called utility, however large and disinterested the speculation may 
be, it can never be more than the view of an individual or of a section of 
mankind, which it is highly probable that other individuals and sections of 
mankind, looking at the same facts, from a different point of view, will 
see reason to contradict. 

^' If " the magnificent principle " is thus stated, *' mankind ought to 
pursue their greatest happiness,'* it must be borne in mind that there 
are persons whose interests are opposed to the greatest happiness of man- 
kind. Lord Macaulay's opponent replies, "ought is not predicable of 
such persons ; for the word ought has no meaning unless it be used in 
reference to some interest." Lord Macaulay replied, '^ that interest was 
synonymous with greatest happiness ; and that, therefore, if the word 
<mght has no meaning unless used with reference to interest, then, to say 
that mankind ought to pursue their greatest happiness, is simply to say 
that the greatest happiness is the greatest happineas ; that every individual 
pursues his own happiness ; that either what he thinks his happiness must 
coincide with the greatest happiness of society or not ; that if what he 
thinks his happiness coincides with the greatest happiness of society, he 
wiU attempt to promote the greatest happiness of society whether he ever 
heard of the " greatest happiness principle " or not; and that, by the ad- 
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I refer to it because it will be interesting to see how 
the argument looks in its application to Darwinism. 

It will be seen that if the conditions of unlimited 
enjoyment anywhere existed, Lord Macaulay^s strictm^es 
would lose something of their force. If, indeed, there 
was superabundance and superfluity of everything for 
all in this life, then anything which conduces to the 
satisfaction of the individual would add to, or at least 
would not detract from, the sum of happiness of all 
mankind. But unless you can show this — if even the 
reverse of this is the truth — then ** the greatest happi- 
ness " will be in proportion to the self-abnegation of 
those who possess more, or have the greatest faculties or 
facilities of producing more. 

Now, if there is one view more prominent than an- 
other in Mr Darwin's work, it is embodied in the phrase 
to which he has given a new sense and significance, 
"the struggle for existence." In the midst of this 
struggle for existence, what is there in the greatest 
happiness principle to bind the individual to abnega- 
tion ? Why should he postpone his certain and imme- 
diate gratification to the remote advantage of others, or 
of distant and contingent advantage to himself? If, on 
the other hand, he regards the transitoriness of the 
enjoyment, and balances it against the fixity and eter- 
nity of the consequences, the argument takes altogether 
difierent proportions, and the temptation to enjoyment 

mission of the Westminster Reviewer, ir Ait happiness U inconnstent tcitk the 
greatest happiness of society, there is no reason why he should promote 
the greatest happiness of society. Now, that there are individuals who 
think that for their happiness which is not {or the greatest happiness of 
society, is evident. . . . The question is not whether men have »om€ 
motives for promoting the greatest happiness, but whether the stronger 
motives be those which impel them to promote the greatest happiness.'* — 
Lord Maeaulay*$ *' Miscdlaneoui WrUings,^* Utilitarian Theory qf Ooven^ 
mtnt, pp. 177-9. 
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is inversely to the intensity of the struggle for ex- 
istence. 

I will take another test of Benthamism by Darwinism, 
which will more exactly briog out the argument for 
which I contend. We have a traditional horror of in- 
fanticide which revolts all our best feelings and shocks 
our principles. But if Mr Darwin has demonstrated 
this struggle for existence existing from all time ; if also 
we are disembarrassed from all advertence to another 
world ; if, further, Mr Malthus, before Mr Darwin, has 
shown reason to believe that over-population is the 
cause of half the evils of this life, what is there in 
Benthamite principles which should prevent our sacri- 
ficing these unconscious innocents to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number? Nothing, except the 
horror we should excite among mankind still imbued 
with the old superstitions ! A person who did not hold 
to Mr Malthus' views might demur; but a Malthusian, 
who was also a disciple of Mr Bentham, could only hold 
back because his feelings were better than his principles. 
A disciple of Mr Darwin's would probably stand aloof, 
and would merely see in our notions an artificial 
interference with the working of his theory, prevent- 
ing the struggle for existence going on according 
to natural laws. This seems to me to be almost said 
in the same article from the Pall Mall Gazette^ from 
which I have quoted. Mr Darwin, in his " Origin of 
Species" (p. 249), has pointed out that "we ought to 
admire the savage instinct which leads the queen-bee to 
destroy her young daughters as soon as born, because 
this is for the good of the community." And in his new 
book he says, firmly and unmistakably (i. 73), that " if 
men were reared under precisely the same conditions as 
hive-bees, there can hardly be a doubt that our un- 
married females would, like the worker-bees, think it a 

B 
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sacred duty to kill their brothers, and mothers would 
strive to kill their fertile daughters, and no one would 
think of interfering/' The PaU Mail continues — 

** If, from one point of view, this is apt to shook a ItmoroM and 
unrefltUing mind, bj asserting that the most cherished of our afiieo- 
tions might have been, under certain circumstances, a vicions piece 
of self-indulgence, and its place in the scale of morality taken by- 
what is now the most atrocious kind of crime ; nevertheless, £ram 
another point of view, such an assertion is as reassuring as the most 
absolute of moralists could desire, for it is tantamount to saying that 
the foundations of morality, the distinctions of right and wrong, are 
deeply laid in the very conditions of social existence ; that there is, 
in the face of these conditions, a positive and definite difference 
between the moral and the immoral, the virtuous and the viciou% 
the right and the wrong, in the actions of individuals partaking of 
that social existence.'' 

This is very well. It is so nowy because of the tradi- 
tional sentiments and principles which still retain their 
force — ^but how long will it continue ? 

I invite attention to the following passage from Mr 
Hepworth Dixon's " New America " (vol, i. p. 312, 6th 
edition), which I must say struck me very forcibly when 
I read it He narrates a conversation which he had with 
Brigham Young on the subject of incest: — " Speaking 
for himself, not for the church, he (Brigham Young) 
said he saw none at all (i.e. no objection at all). He 
added, however, that he would not do it himself, — * my 
prejudices prevent me.' " Upon which Mr Hepworth 
Dixon observes — 

" This remnant of an old feeling brought from the Gentile world, 
and this alone, would seem to prevent the saints (Mormons) from 
rushing into the higher forms of incest How long will these Gentile 
sentiments remain in force ? ' You will find here/ said elder Sten* 
house to me, talking on another subject, ' polygamists of tlie third 
generation. When these boys and girls grow up and marry, you 
will have in these valleys the true feeling of patriarchal life. The 
old world is about us yet, and we are always thinking of what people 
may say in the Scottish hills and the Midland shires.''' 
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Here, and in the previous extract, we seem to catch 
glimpses of what the morality of the fature is likely to 
be, at any rate in such matters as infanticide and incest, 
if old notions are to be discarded, and men are left, in 
each generation, to no higher role than their own indi- 
vidoal calculation as to pleasure and pain, or to the 
prevailing sense or determination of the conmiunity as 
to what the conditions of utility may permit. 

The nineteenth century is now verging on its decline, 
and of it, too, may we say that- it has been better than 
its principles. Yet, in spite of its philanthropy, and 
its aspirations for good, the destructive principles which 
it has nursed are rapidly gaining on its instincts : and 
if we may not truly at this moment paint its glories, 
as they have been depicted, I think by Alexandre 
Dumas, as " the livery of heroism, turned up with 
assassination and incest/' is the time very remote when 
the description will apply ? 



CHAPTER IL 



THE LAW OF NATURE. 



But underlying the question of the law of nations, and 
detennining it, is the question whether or not there is a 
law of nature — a rule of right and wrong, independent 
of, and anterior to, positive legislative or international 
enactment To prevent misconception, however, as to 
the scope of the inquir}', it is as well that I should state 
that I am only regarding the law of nature as the law 
of conscience (by which the Gentiles " were a law unto 
themselves," Rom. ii, 14), in so far as it has manifested 
itself in laws and maxims ; and the question I am here 
concerned with is, whether in any sense which history 
can take cognizance of, there was a rule of right and 
wrong previous to legislative enactment? 

At the first glance, the question would seem suffi- 
ciently disposed of by saying that men never were in a 
state of nature; which is true in this sense, that mankind 
never formed a multitude of isolated individuals, or a 
promiscuous herd of men and women. A totally different 
solution supposes a state of nature ; but which, whether 
it depicts it as a golden age or an age of barbarism, still 
contemplates mankind in this state as a mere congeries 
of individuals, without law, or else without the necessity 
of law — in either case an aggregate of isolated indi- 
viduals, eventually to be brought into the state of civil 
society by a social compact 

Now my intention is not to combat this view — which 
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at the present moment may be considered to be exploded 
— but to account for it. 

I think that I shall do something towards clearing 
up this mystery by pointing out that this latter solution, 
although in great vogue with the publicists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, is traced beyond them to 
the classical times, and was derived by them through 
the tradition of the Roman law from Paganism. A 
theory of the lawyers, and a theory of the philosophers, 
concreted with a true but distorted fact in tradition in 
order to produce this belief, viz., that society was founded 
1by a contract among men who were originally equal.^ 

I sball in a subsequent chapter state to what extent 
I believe it to be true that society was founded upon a 
contract, and also the way in which this impression was 
confirmed, from the actual circumstances of the formation 
of the early communities of Greece and Italy; and I 
shall then examine the true tradition, such as I believe 
it to be, of a state of nature associated with the remin- 
iscence of a golden age, as contrasted with the distinct 
yet parallel tradition of a state of nature identified with 
a state of barbarism {vide ch. vii. and ch. xiii.) 

This latter tradition I believe to have been a recollec- 
tion of that period of temporary privation after the 
Flood, when mankind clung to the caverns and the 
mountains {vide p. 137), until, incited by the example 
of Koah, they were brought into the plains, and in- 
structed in the arts of husbandry by the patriarch ; and 
the notion of the primitive equality ^ of condition I believe 



' It wiU be leen, later on, in what this view differs from Sir Henry 
lUioe'B. 

' In til the Diluvian commemorative festivals, to which I shall draw 
attention (ch. xi.), there is one day set apart for the commemoration of 
this primitive equality, accompanied with Bacchanalian festivities and 
ceremonials. 
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to have originated in the Bacchanalian traditions of the 
same patriarch,* 

If we start with a belief in the primitive eqpiality of 
conditions, the only way out of the mesh is apparently 
by a theory of a compact 

" From the Homan law downwardfl," sajrs Sir G. 0. Lewifly ** Aers 
has been a strong tendency among juristB to deduce recognifled rights 
and obligations from a supposed, but non-existing oontiact When 
an express contract exists, the le^ rights and duties which it creates 
are in general distinct and well-defined. Hence, in esses where it is 
wished that similar legal consequences should be drawn, which come 
within the spirit of the rules applicable to a contract, though th^ do 
not themselves involve any contract, the lawyer cuts the Imot by 
saying that a contract is presumed, that there is a contract by intend- 
ment of law, that there are certain rights and obligations ** qwui €» 
coniractuJ* Thus the Boman law held that a guardian was bound to 
his ward by a quasi contract'' — Sir 0, C, LewiSj *'Onthe Methods of 
ObservatioJi, dc, in Politics/* L 423 ; **Onthe Social Compact^" pp. 
424-431. 

It is not difficult to see how such a fiction of the law 
would tend to give shape and system to the vague tra- 
dition as to the fact among the populace. 

The way in which the philosopher came to his conclu- 
sion was somewhat more complex. It will have been 
seen that the notion of the state of nature and the social 
compact was, among the ancients, in the main, a figment 
of the imagination, and not a tradition. But there was 
also a tradition of a law of nature which did not at all 
correspond to a state of license, of equality, and of bar- 
barism, such as the state of nature was conceived to be. 



' Sir H. Maine (''Ancient Law," p. 95) says, " Like all other deductions 
from the hypothesis of a law natund, and like the belief itself in a law of 
nature, it was languidly assented to, until it passed out of the possession 
of the lawyers into that of the literary men of the eighteenth oentury, 
and the public which sat at their feet With them it became the mo«t 
distinct tenet of their creed, and was even regarded as the summary of 
all the others.** 
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It was, on the contrary, a law of decorum and restraint. 
What, then, the Roman probably meant by the law of 
nature was a reminiscence of a primitive revelation, or 
a tradition of the maxims of right and wrong by which 
men were guided in their relations to one another, when 
fresh from the hand of God — " a dixs reeentes " — ^when 
family life still subsisted, and before men had settled 
down into states and communities. It was not a law of 
nature as nature then was, but an aspiration after a lost 
role of life, as after a higher standard, and an attempt 
to trace it back, through the corruption of mankind. 
Dim and uncertain as these notions were, they were not 
without their influence. 

But their ideas as to the cosmogony were more shadowy 
Btill. When, then, in reasoning from a law of nature 
to a state of nature, mankind discovered that they 
knew or remembered nothing of their origin, or of the 
history of the human race, except indirectly through 
legendary lore, they then had recourse to the philo- 
sophers. These latter then did what philosophers in- 
cline to do in such cases of difficulty. They regarded 
the existing state of things, and finding it to be artificial, 
they, by a process of abstraction, resolved it into its 
elements, and, having thus reduced society into an 
assemblage of individuals, substituted their last analysis 
for the commencement of all things. In this analysis 
they found men, what historically and in fact they had 
never been, alike free, equal, and independentt 

The theory of the social compact among men indi- 
vidually free and equal was in the main a fiction, started 
d posteriori to account for relations otherwise obscure, 
or, as Sir Henry Maine explains, to facilitate modifi- 
cations which were felt to be desirable ; and we cannot 
be astonished that Paganism should take this view, 
unless we are prepared to believe that the traditions 
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truly embodying tlie history of the world were more 
direct, vivid, and potential than I suppose them to have 
been. It is at least remarkable, that in proportion 
as men lose their faith, they fall back, as if by some 
necessary law, upon some theory which directly or in- 
directly contemplates mankind as a collection of atoms ; 
and if ever society should lose again the history of its 
origin, as would happen if ever infidelity were to gain 
complete ascendancy, it would return by the same pro- 
cesses to the same conclusion. But however sceptical 
individual minds may become, or however general may be 
the disposition to reject or ignore the scriptural narra- 
tive, the general framework of its statements is now too 
fiirmly embedded in the belief of mankind to be easily 
overthrown. 

The notion of a social compact, in more recent 
times, obtained a certain credence^ so long as the dis- 
cussion was confined to Uobbcs, Locke, and their 
disciples. And it must be borne in mind that this 
is a very taking theory, a ready and convenient start- 
ing point, and conformable to much that is true in 
history and politics. But it is long since exploded ; 
and even the fervid advocacy of Rousseau, in an age 
peculiarly predisposed for its reception, could not secure 
for it even temporary recognition among mankind ; and 
why? Because, whenever the discussion cools, men 
will inevitably ask each other the question, If such a 
compact took place, where shall we locate it consist- 
ently with the evidence recorded in Gtenesis ? Remove 
the evidence in Genesis, and such a theory becomes 
at once a tenable and plausible conjecture. 

* " The earlier advocates of the doctrine of the social compact maintsioed 
it on the ground of its actvxd existence. They asserted that this account 
of the origin of political societies was hidarically true. Thus Locke, ^tc** 
-^Sir 0. C. Lewis, ** Meth. of Reastming in Pol." i. p. 429. 
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As I ghall have occasion, later on, to come into 

collision with Sir Henry Maine upon some points, I have 

the greater satisfSeu^tion here in invoking his testimony. 

This acate and learned ?rriter (^^ Ancient Law/' p. 90) 

regrets that the Yoltairean prejadices of the last centory 

prevented reference " to the only primitive records worth 

stadying — ^the early history of the Jews '^ . . . . One of 

the few characteristics which* the school of Roosseaa 

had in common with the school of Voltaire was an 

otter disdain of all religions antiquities, and more than 

all of those of the Hebrew race. It is well known that 

it was a point of honour with the reasoners of that day 

to assume, not merely diat the institutions called after 

Hoses were not divinely dictated, • • . • but that they 

and the entire Pentateuch were a gratuitous forgery 

executed after the return from the Captivity. Debarred, 

therefore, from one chief security against speculative 

delusion, the philosophers of France, in their eagerness 

to escape from what they deemed a superstition of the 

priests, flung themselves headlong into a superstition of 

the lawyers." 



* ** The only reliable materak vhiai ve poicM^ bendes the FentMUmcb, 
for the history of the period which it e mb ncm, eootuA of loue fra^^mcoU 
of Berosus and Manetho, an egiumm <i4 the «viy Ecyptiao history of the 
Utter, a certain number of Egyptiao tad Babykmsao tneeriptlon^ aod two 
or three valuable papyri."— /?aWwiwi, Bmmfdtm Lutmnt, Ozfocd, ItsMr, 
u,55. 



CHAPTER IIL 

PRlSf!T!VE LIFE. 

The scriptural narrative seems to establish : — (1.) That 
human society did not commence with the fortuitous 
concurrence of individuals, but that, though originating 
with a single pair, for the purposes of practical inquirj 
it commences with a group of families — the family of 
Noah and his sons, together with their families, and 
whose dispersion in other families is subsequently re- 
corded. (2.) That men were not primitively in a state 
of savagery, barbarism, and ignorance of civil life ; but 
that, on the contrary, it is presumable that Noah and 
his family brought with them out of the ark the tradi- 
tions and experiences of two thousand years, and, not to 
speak of special revelations, the arts of civil life and 
acquaintance with cities. (3.) That, although everything 
in the early state of mankind would have led to disper- 
sion, and although there is mention of one great and 
complete dispersion, yet this dispersion of mankind was 
a dispersion of families and not of individuals. 

In all our speculations, therefore, as to society and 
government, it is the family and not the individual 
whom we must regard as the elementary constituent. 

Moreover, so long as family government sufficed, there 
was nothing but the family. The state would have ex- 
isted only in germ {tide infra^ p. 341), and would have 
remained thus inchoate even during that subsequeut 



\\ 
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period when families were affiliated in tribal connection, 
though not yet coalesced into tribal union. It is my im- 
pression, that the period during which family government 
sufficed, continued much longer than is generally sup- 
posed ; for, until the world became peopled and crowded, 
everything led to dispersion and the continuance of the 
pastoral state of life. From the necessities of pas- 
toral life, mankind in early times could not have been 
gregarious — -herds would have become intermixed, keep 
would have become short, the broad plains were spread 
out before them ; ^ e.g. Gnen. chap. xiii. — 

<* But Lot also, who was with Abraham, had flocks of sheep, and 
herds and tents. 6. Neither was the land able to bear them, that 
they might dwell together. 7. Whereupon there arose a strife be- 
tween the herdsmen of Abraham and Lot ; and at that time the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt in that country. 8. Abraham 
therefore said, Let there be no quarreL 9. Behold the whole land is 
before thee,"* 

It is scarcely to be believed, that in such a state of 
society there would have been feuds, in the sense of 
inherited or hereditary quarrels, but at most conten- 
tions for particular localities ; in which case the weaker 
or the discomfited party would have pushed on to other 
ground. There was no long contest, because there was 

^ I indicated this yiew in a pamphlet, '* Inviolability of Property by 
the State, by an English Landlord." 1866. 

* Again Eaau and Jacob separated, after the death of the patriarch 
Isaac, because their stock in herds and flocks had so increased that, accord- 
ing to the scriptural phrase, " it was more than they might dweU together," 
and further, "the land would not bear them because of their cattle." — 
Gen. chap. xzxvL ; Vide "Pinkerton, Yoy." L 528. 

Writing with reference to the Hamitic dynasty, founded at Babylon by 
Nimrod {vide Rawlinson, Anc. Mon.), and the conquests of Kudur-Lagamer, 
identified by Rawlinsen as Chedor-Laomer, Mr Brace adds (" Ethnology," 
p. 28) : — " This at a period, as Professor Kawlinson remarks, when the 
kings of Egypt had never ventured beyond their borders, and when no 
monarch in Asia held dominion over more than a few petty tribes and a 
few hundred miles of territory.*' — Vide ch. ziii. " A Qoldeu Age." 
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nothing worth contesting. It has been noticed that onl j 
the highly civilised man, and the savage who has tasted 
blood, love fighting for the mere sake and ardour of the 
conflict. The simple barbarian does not fight until he 
is attacked, neither do the wild animals of the desert; 
tlieir ferocity is limited and regulated by the necessitj 
and the provocation. It is the exception, rather than 
the rule, for animals to fight among themselves. It is 
not in the nature of man or beast to fight without a 
reason. Accordingly, there is no such fomenter of war as 
war. Carver notices that the w&rs carried on between 
the Indian nations are principally on motives of revenge, 
and, when not on motives of revenge, their reasons for 
going to war are ^' in general more rational and just 
than such as are fought by Europeans, Ac." — Carver* B 
** Travels in North America^'* pp. 3.51, 297. ^ 
The same tendencies, under similar circumstances, 

^ Such seems, at a comparatively recent period (1762), to have been the 
stite of things at a widely different point among the Samoides: — "The 
real spot where the habitations of the Samoides begin, — ^if any case be 
pointed out among a people which is continually changing reBidenoe, — is 
in the district of Mozine, beyond the river of that name, three or four 
hundred wersts from Archangel. The colony, which is actually met with 
there, and which /tret dispersed according to the usage of those people, 
each family hy itself, without forming villages and communities, does not 
consitft of more than three hundred families, or thereabouts, which are all 
descended from two different tribes, the one called Laghe and the other 
"Woxionie— distinctions carefully regarded by them.** — Vide " Pinkerton, Voy." 
i. 524. It is also said (p. 582) of certain moral observances amongst them 
{vide infin, p. 155) : — " All these customs, religiously observed among them, 
are no other than the fruiU of traditi(»n, handed down to them from their 
ancestors ; and this tradition, with some reason, may be looked upon as 
law/' It is a common idea amongst us that the word home is a peculiarly 
English word, and, I confess, it was my own impression, but I am set 
musing by finding among these same Samoides the word "ehome" as 
their word fur their tents, to which they cling so closely. — Vide Pinker* 
ton, i. 63. 

*' I visited four other villages or goungs, and there may be at manj 
more in Assam, each containing about three or four hunditd piopto^ 
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where the tribes were not crowded or in fear of warlike 
neighbours, was noticed among the Bed Indians some 
forty years ago. Now, I suppose, instances would be 
rare. 

''When a nation of Indians becomes too numerous conveniently 
to procure subsistence from its own hunting-grounds, it is no un- 
common occurrence for it to send out a colony, or, in other words, to 
separate into tribes. . . . The tribe so separated maintains all its rela- 
tions independent of the parent nation, though the most friendly 
intercourse is commonly maintained, and they are almost uniformly 
aUies. Separations sometimes take place from party dissensions, 
growing generally out of the jealousies of the principal chiefs, and, 
not unfrequently, out of petty quarrels. In such instances, in order 
to prevent the unnecessary and wanton effusion of blood, and conse- 
quent enfeebling of the nation, the weaker party moves off usually 
without the observance of much ceremony.** ^ 

Every community is under the patriarchal government of a chief, from 
whom the village takes its name. . . . The chiefs of villages would com- 
bine against a common enemy, but are as independent of each other as 
the old Highland heads of clans. ... I was curiously reminded of the 
clan distinctions, by observing that the home-grown cotton cloths differed 
in pattern in the different villages. In all cases chequered patterns were 
worn, presenting as various combinations of colours and stripes as our 
own tartans, and each village possessed a pattern peculiar to itself, gene- 
rally, though not universally, affected by the inhabitants." — Travels in 
Nmihem Aatam, Field, L, 1870 ; vide aUo Hunter' 9 " Rural Bengal;* 1868, 
p. 217. 

* "Hunter^s Memoir of his Captivity (from childhood to the age of 
nineteen) among the Indians," p. 180, 181. He also adds (p. 807) :— 
"The Indians do not pretend to any correct knowledge of the tumuli 
or mounds that are occasionally met with in their country. . . . One 
tradition of the Quapaws states that a nation differing very much from 
themselves inhabited the country many hundred snows ago, when game 
was so plenty that it required only slight efforts to procure subsistence, 
and when Uiere existed no hottile neighbours to render the pursuit oj 
war necessary." And Stephens ''Central America'* (i. 142) notices 
the absence of all weapons of war from the representations in sculpture at 
Copan, and says : — " In other countries, battle scenes, warriors, and 
weapons of war, are among the most prominent subjects of sculpture ; and 
from the entire absence of them here, there is reason to believe that the 
yry lt were not warlike, bnt peaceable, and easily sabdued.*' 
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Mr Grote in hig « Plato " « saya— 

"There existed/' even ''in his (Plato's) time, a great variety of 
distinct communities — some in the simplest, most patriarchal, cyclo- 
pian condition, nothing mom ihan families; some highly advanced in 
civilisation, with its accompanying good and evil, some in each 
intermediate stage between tiiese two extremes. Each little iamily 
or sept exists at first separately, with a patriarch whom all implicitly 
obey, and pecidiar customs of its own. Several of these septs gradu- 
ally coalesce together into a community, choosing one or a few law- 
givers to adjust and modify their respective customs into hannmuoas 
order." • 

In the situations, however, where the more powerful 
families had seized the vantage-groand, or eBtiBkbliahed 
themselves in the richest and most coveted vaUeys, the 
tendency to consolidation and permanent settlement 



* III., eh. xxxvii. Leges, 837. 

* I find incidental corroboration of this view in ** The Archaologj of 
Prehistorio Annals ^* of Scotland, by Dr Wilson — " The infancy of all 
written history is necessarily involved in fable, hong ere teattered Jamilieg 
had conjoined their pcUriarckal unions into tribet, and clans acknowledging 
some common chief, and submitting their differences to the rude legiria- 
tion of the arch-priest or civil head of the commonwealth, treacherous tradi- 
tion has converted the story of their birth into the wildest admixture of 
myth and legendary fable." — Introd.^ p. 12. 

Even in the plain of Sennaar (Shinar) we see something of this fusion of 
tribes — *' Besides these two main constituents of the Chaldocan race thers 
is reason to believe that both a Semitic and Aryan element existed. . . The 
subjects of the early kings are continually designated in the inscriptions by 
the title of ' Kiprat-arbat,' which is interpreted to mean ' the four nations ' 
or Hongues'" (Kawlinson's *' Ancient Monarchies/' L p. 69). Professor 
lUwlinson is also of opinion, that " the league of the four kings in Abra- 
ham's time seems corresiMindcnt to a four-fold ethnic division. « 

I )i)cs not the above also correspond to the four-fold ethnic division of 
tliii Vedas ? - Vide infraf p. 39. Compare also the four-fold division of 
tli«« world or of Peru, according to various Indian traditions, between 
Mauoo C7niuic and his brothers. — Vide Hakluyt Society's edition of Qarci' 
litMHt do la Vega, i. 71-75. If these are not traditions of fusions of 
iiu*i«N, they can only be diluvian traditions of the four couples who came 
out \>t X\w ark, which was the conjecture of the Spaniards in the case of 
M;4Ui\» Cajmo. 
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would have more rapidly manifested itself. As the ten- 
dency to family dispersion became restrained, and its 
scope restricted, disputes as to meum and tuum would have 
become more frequent as between families, some more 
central authority than the family headship would have 
been demanded for the protection, discrimination, and 
regulation of property. In these instances the state may 
be said to have arisen out of the expansion of the family 
into the tribes — the families, probably, never having 
ceased to dwell together in semi-aggregation; and, 
when greater concentration was required, they simply 
had to fall back upon the patriarchal chieftain. We 
seem to see a tradition of this in the Anax Andron. 

But equally as regards the rest there must inevitably 
have come a time when, as the world became crowded, 
the same necessity of defending their possessions, would 
have caused families, among whom there was no affinity 
of race, to coalesce, intermix, succumb, and form com- 
munities and states. 

These two modes of settlement into communities and 
states were, however, essentially dissimilar, and the 
basis thus laid would have remained permanently dif- 
ferent. The one was the basis of custom, the other of 
contract ; the one the settlement of the East, the other 
of the West; and it will be seen, I think, that whilst 
the one was more favourable to the conservation of tradi- 
tions of religion and history, the other would have better 
preserved the tradition of right. These are points to 
which I shall return in a subsequent chapter, when I 
shall avail myself of the investigations of Sir Henry 
Maine. 

This simple outline, however, of human history, con- 
formable, as I believe it to be, with the scriptifral 
narrative, conflicts with at least three theories now 
much in vogue. The first, which is substantially that 
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of Sir John Lubbock, Mr Mill,^ and Mr B. Geold, 
10 tbuB conTenienily Bnmmarised by Mr Hepworth 
Dixon.* 



^ Erery one wlio bas read the amialB of our nee— « page of naton 
with its counterfoil in the hifltOTj of ererjthing lutTing life — ^ia 
aware that, in onr pr o gr e a B from the aavage to the dyiliied atate, 
man has had to paas thioogh three grand atagea, eorreepondingy aa it 
were, to his childhood, to hia yonth, and to hia manhood. In the 
first stage of hia career he ia a hnnter, living mainly I17 the chaae ; 
in the second, he ia a herdmian ; ... in the third stage, he ia a 
husbandman. • . . Then these conditiona of hnman life may be eoD- 
sidered as finding their purest types in such racee as the Iroqnois, the 
Arabian, the Gothic, in their present stage ; bnt each condition ia, 
in itself and for itself on affavr of development and not of raei. The 
Arab, who is now a diepherd, waa once a hunter. The Saxon, idio 
is now a ctdtivator of the soil, was first a hunter, then a herdsman, 
Ijcfore he became a husbandman. Man's progress from stage to 
stage is eonHnwnu in its course, obeying the lam of physical and 
moral change. It is slow, it is uniform, it is silent, it is unseen. In 
one word, it is growth. . . . These three stages in our progress 
upward are strongly marked ; the interval dividing an Iroquois 
fn^m an Arab being as wide as that which separates an Arab horn 
a Saxon." 

Now, in the first place, I mnst remark that the 



7 This view will be found in the first chapter of Mr J. S. Mill's ** Prin- 
cipleii of Political Economy, "ch. L p. 6. "There is perhaps no people 
or commuDity now existing which subsist entirely on the spontaneoos 
produce of vegetation." [Whether mankind ever lived '* entirely on," Ac, 
may be questioned, but it is implied in Qen. ix. 3 that man did not 
subsist on animal food until after the Deluge, a fact which lies at the 
foundation of Porphyry's work, '^De Abstinentia."] "But many tribes 
still live exclusively, or almost exclusively, on wild animals, the produoe 
of hunting or fishing. . . . The first great culvance beyond this elate con- 
sists in the domestication of the more useful animals : giving rise to the 
the pastoral or noitiad state. . . . From this state of society to the agricul" 
tural, the transition is not indeed easy (for no great change in the habits 
of mai^kind is otherwise than difficult, and in general either painful or 
very slow), but it lies in what may be called the spontaneous course of 
events." 

B Mr Hepworth Dixon's '' New America," voL L p. 113. 
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Iroquois and the Arab have never progressed;^ neither 
does the Arab at the present show any signs of a transi- 
tion to the third stage of necessary growth, nor does Mr 
Hepworth Dixon, although he gives some sound practical 
advice as to the best mode in which the red man is to 
be restrained, venture to suggest any mode by which he 
is to be reclaimed from the first to the third stage, 
either with or without a transition through the second 
stage of development. The conclusion therefore, one 
would think, would be inevitable that it is an affair of 
race and not of development. The Arab and the Iroquois, 
after the lapse of so many centuries, are still found with 
the evidences of primitive life strong upon them ; and so, 
I imagine, we shall find it wherever we come upon a pure 
race of homogeneous origin. On the contrary, we shall 
find that mixed races, by the very law and reason of 
their admixture, have shown the greatest adaptibility, 
and, whenever circumstances were favourable, very 
rapid growth. Again, I very much question whether 
the three stages, or rather three phases of life were 
ever, as a rule, progressive ; and whether, in the cases 
in which they might chance to have been successive, 
anything occurred in the transition at all resembling an 
uniform law of growth. It is very much more probable 
that the three were from the earliest period contempo- 
raneous^^ — "and Abel was a shepherd, and Cain an 
husbandman" (Gen. iv.) — the determination of the sons 
to the avocations of shepherd, husbandman, and hunter 
respectively (the latter most probably being the last 



• Vidt Sir S. Baker ; ' vide note, ch. xiii. , Noah, 

" The following passage, inter alia^ from Herodotus seems to sustain 
this — "To the eastward of those Sq/thians, who apply themselves to 
the cuUure of the landy and on the other side of the river Panticapes, the 
country is inhabited by Scythians who neither plough nor sow, but are 
employed in keeping cattle.** -If erud., iv., MeL 

C 
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selected), being inflnenced by taste, character, and the 
division of the inheritance, tiie authority of the father, 
the geographical conditions of the roate, and chance 
circumstances. 

And this is the more confirmed when we consider 
that when once the hunter started on his career, he 
would have determined their avocation also for his 
posterity. At his death he would not have had herds 
of cattle to apportion to any one of his sons, and thus 
the taste for wild life, necessarily perpetuated, would be 
bred in the bone, as an indomitable characteristic of 
race, and the first hunter by choice would inevitably 
come to be the progenitor of generations of hunters by 
instinct and necessity. 

The second theory depicts the opening scene of human 
existence as a state of confiict, which', it must be allowed, 
is perfectly consistent with the theory that it was one of 
savagery. The theory I am now combating was originally 
the theory of Hobbes ; and I might have regarded it as 
now obsolete, were it not that it has cropped up quite 
recently in a most respectable quarter. Mr Hunter, in 
his charming work, " The Annals of Rural Bengal," 
has a passage which, as I think, has been taken for 
more than it intends, though not for more than it 
expresses. Mr Hunter says, p. 89 — 

" The inquiry leads us back to that far-off time wliich we love to 
associate with patriarchal stillness. Yet the echoes of ancient life 
in India little resemble a Sicilian idyl or the strains of Pan's pipe, 
but strike tlie ear rather as the cries of oppressed and wandering 
nations, of people in constant motion and pain. Early Indian re- 
searches, however, while they make havoc of the pastx^ral landscapes 
of Genesis and Job, have a consolation peculiarly suited to this age. 
They plainly tell us, that as in Europe so in Asia, the primitive 
state of mankind was a state of unrest ; and that civilisation, despite 
its exactions and nervous city life, is a state of repose." 

It is plain that there is here question of restlessness 
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rather than of violence ; but grant tliat there was viol- 
ence too, the account of Mr Hunter when examined, so 
far from conflicting with, appear8 to me to fall exactly 
into, the lines I have indicated. Is not the scene, from 
before which Mr Hunter lifts the curtain, the scene of 
that age following the dispersion (of which, p. 452, there 
is such distinct tradition in his pages), which is tradi- 
tionally known to us as the iron age? The error, then, 
of Mr Hunter is to confound the patriarchal with the 
iron age. It need not therefore cause surprise that in 
early Indian history we should hear of conflict, for it is 
just at the period and under the circumstances when we 
should consider the collision probable. 

Mr Hunter, indeed, speaks of the aboriginal races as 
mysterious in their origin. But from the point of view 
of Gknesis, there seems to be no greater mystery about 
iiiem than about their conquerors the Aryans, One 
representative, at least, of the aboriginal race, the 
Santals, retain to this day the most vivid traditions 
of the Flood and the Dispersion ^^ (pp. 151, 452). 
Now, if there had existed any race anterior to the 
Santals, I think we should have heard of them. On 
this point we may consider Mr Hunter's negative tes- 
timony as conclusive, both on account of his exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject, and his evident predis- 
position (p. 109) to have discovered a prior race, if it 
had existed ; and there is nothing to show that the same 
line of argument would not have applied to it if its 
existence had been demonstrated. It must be men- 
tioned that besides their tradition of the dispersion, the 
Santals retain dim recollections — borne out by compara- 
tive evidence — of having travelled to their present homes 



'^ ThMe legends, shown to be aboriginal, aro very curious. They are, 
homrer, too long to be extracted here. They would repay peruaaL 
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from the north-east, whereas the Aryans came nnmis- 
takeablj from the north-west 

Here, then, just as might have been predicted d priori, 
these rival cmrents of the dispersion met from opposite 
points, and ran into Aculde saCj from which, as there was 
no egress, there necessarily ensned a struggle for mastery. 

Let ns now regard the two people more closely. 

^ Our earliest glimpees of the human fiEonily in India, discloee two 
tribes of widely different origin, struggling for the masteiy. In the 
primitive time, which hes on the horiion even of inductive lustoiy, 
a tall, foir-complexioned race passed the Himalaya. They came of a 
conquering stock. They had known the nfeiy and the fltnUiy which 
can only be enjoyed in legidar communities." TTiey brvuglU with 
them a store of legends and devotional strains ; and chief of all they 
were at the time of their migration southward through Bengal, if not 
at their first arrival in India, imbued with that high sense of nation- 
ality, which bums in the heart of a people who believe themselves 
tlic depositary of a divine revelation. There is no record of the new- 
comers* first struggle for life with the people of the land.** — Huntet's 
AnnalSy p. 90. 

Here we see the more intellectual, the more spiri- 
tual (p. 116), monotheistic (p. 115) Aryan race over- 
powering the black race which had earliest pre-occupied 
the ground, and which was already tainted with demon 
worship. Tliis contrast invites further inquiry; but 
first let me clear up and direct the immediate drift of 
my argument. 

" Mr Max Miiller also says ("Chips," il p. 41)— "It ehould be 
oVMorved that most of the terms connected with the chase and warfare 
differ in each of the Aryan dialects, while words connected with more 
])eaceful occupations belong, generally, to the common heirloom of the 
Aryan language,'* which proves "that all the Aryan nations had led a 
long life of jtcace before Utey separated^ and that their language acquired 
individuality and nationality, as each colony started in search of new 
lionies, — new gonorations forming new terms connected with the warlike 
and advf^nturouH life of their onward migrations. Hence it is that not 
only Greek and Latin^ hut all Aryan languages have their peaceful words 
ill common." Also iiiy^^ 2)). 
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If we estimate — ^taking the minimum or the maxi- 
mum either according to the Hebrew or Septnagint 
version — the time it would have taken these populations, 
according to the slow progress of the dispersion, to have 
arrived at their destinations from the plain of Sennaar 
(Mesopotamia), the period may be equally conjectured 
to oorreBpond with that which tradition marks as the 
commencement of the iron age, when the world was 
becoming overcrowded, and the increasing populations 
came into collision. 

Neither is it a difficulty,^^ it rather appears to me in 
accordance ¥rith tradition, that if this surmise be correct, 
the earliest arrival in the Indian Peninsula should have 
been of those who took the longest route. For it is natu- 
ral to suppose that the proscribed and weakest races, e.g. 
the Canaanitish, would have been the first to depart, and 
to depart by the north-east and west, the more power- 
ful families having passed down and closed the south- 
east exit by way of the lower valleys of the Euphrates. 
These latter would have spread themselves out in the 

tt I find this oonjeoiure confirmed in the ptget of the moft recent 
tnthority OD the subject, Mr Brace, " Ethnology," p. 18, 14—*' On the 
continent of Asia the Turanians were probably the first who figured m 
nations in the ante-historical period. Their emigrations began long before 
the wanderings ef the Aryans and Semites, who, wherever they went^ 
tlwmys discovered a previous population, apparently of Turanian origin, 
whidi they either expelled or subdued." According to Max MiilWs 
hypothesis there were two migrations, one northern and one southern 
[corresponding to the migration as above], "the laUtr settling on the 
riven Meikong, Meinam, Irrayoaddy^ and Bratna^pootrtiy'* . . . ** a third to 
the ocnth [probably an advance of the previous one], is believed to tend 
toward Thibet and India, and in later times pours its hordes through Ou 
Himalafo, and forms the original population of India.** Analogy may be 
dtseovered in "the two streams or lines of Celtic migration/' which, says 
BtmMD (" Philosophy of Univ. Hist." L 148) ** we may distinguish by the 
names oi the Western and Eastern stream, the /yrmer, although the Uu 
dtnet, seems to be historically the more ancient^ and to have reached this 
eomrtiy (Britain) mveral centuries before the other,** 
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direction of India leisurely and at a subsequent 

period. 

Following these lines of migration, the Aryan at some 
period came upon the black Turanian race {mde infra^ 
Chap. V.) ; and Mr Hunter (p. 1 10) records the embittered 
feelings with which the recollection of the strife remained 
in tradition. Why should this have been? It might 
suffice to say, in consistency with what has already been 
advanced, that this was their first encounter, the fiirst 
check in their advance. 

Another solution seems to me equally ready to hand, 
and to solve so much more. But first, how does Mr 
Hunter account for this bitter feeling? He suggests 
contempt for their ^^ uncouth talk," ^^ their gross habits 
of eating," and, what comes near to the truth, as I 
apprehend it, their blackness and their paganism. 
Suppose, then, we go a step further, and say that the 
highly intellectual Japhetic race met thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly the outcast Canaanitish race, with 
the curse upon them, recognisable in their colour and 
deficiencies, and of whom they would have remembered 
that it had been said, " that they should be the servants 
of their brethren " — will not this explain something of 
their animosity? 

I must here remark that although scientific inquiry 
takes designations of its own, in order the more con- 
veniently to express its distinctions, yet whether we 
accept the ethnological or philological demarcations of 
mankind, it is curious how inevitably, as I think De 
Maistre remarked, we are led back to Sheni, Ham, and 
Japhet. And this is as true now after a half century 
of scientific progress, as it was when De Maistre wrote. 
Without asserting that the divisions may ever be dis- 
tinctly traced jg i * iw the minuteness of Bochart in his 
" Geog. Sa(r^ \till say, that the broad lines of 
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the traditional apportionment of the world, and the 
three-fold or fonr-fold division of the race indicated in 
Scripture, is seen behind the ultimate divisions into 
which science is brought to separate mankind, whether 
into Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongol, with two inter- 
mediate varieties, as by Blumenbach; or into Aus- 
tralioid, Negroid, Mongoloid, and Xanthochroic, as by 
Huxley ; or into Brace's division into Aryan, Semitic, 
Turanian, and Hamitic. Behind these various systems, 
as behind a grill, we seem to see the forms and faces of 
the progenitors of the human race discernible, but their 
existence not capable of contact and actual demonstra- 
tion, because of the intercepting bars and lattice work.^^ 

I have spoken above of a three-fold and four-fold 
division as equally indicated in Scripture, and I think, 
from non-observance of this, the close approximation of 
these systems to Genesis is not sufficiently recognised. 
I refer to the three progenital races, and the Canaanite 
marked off and distinguished from the rest by a curse. 
I shall enlarge upon this point in another chapter 
(Chap. v). • 

I will only observe now that I do not venture to say 
that the Canaanite is co-extensive with the Turanian, 
which is more a philological than an ethnological division 
of mankind, or that their characteristics in all respects 
correspond.^ I limit my argument now to indicating the 

^* I am throughout asBuming acquaintance, on the part of my readers, 
with the third and fourth of Cardinal Wiseman's " Lectures on Science 
and Revealed Religion ; " for although my argument is distinct from that 
of the Cardinal, yet J everywhere regard his argument as the background 
and support of my position ; and it is, moreover, part of the aim and 
mteation of this work to show that the general ground and framework 
(this is, in fact, understating the truth) of Cardinal Wiseman's argument 
remains intact There is, I think, somewhere in the Cardinal's works, 
ft pASsage to the above effect, but I have not been able to recover it. 

^ If space allowed, I think the traditional lines might be indicated as 
pUinly from the philological as from the ethnological point of view. 
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correspondence between the Canaanite and the abori- 
ginal tribes in India. 

This correspondence I find not only in the features 
already not^d — their blackness and their intellectual 
inferiority — but in their enslavement to the superior 
races of mankind whenever they came into contact and 
collision with them. Is not Uiis everywhere also the 
mark of the Turanian race ? are not these conflicts in 
primitive life always with the Turanian race ? and are 
they not in Asia, as in Africa, in a state of subjugation 
or dependence ? 

At any rate, this is the condition in which we find the 
Turanian in India, so fully expressed in their name of 
" Sudras."" 

Against this literal fulfilment of Gten. ix. 25 — " Cursed 
be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren" — as regards the Indian Sudra, the text in 
Gen. X. 19 — ^^And the limits of Chanaan were from 
Sidon ... to Gaza . . . even to Sesa" — may be 
objected. But I construe this text only to refer to 
Chanaan proper, and to be spoken rather with reference 
to the limits of the Promised Land and the Hebrews, than 
to the allocation of the tribes of Chanaan ; for the text 
immediately preceding seems to me to have its signifi- 
cance — viz. Gen. x. 18,^^ where it is said in a marked 

^' " According to the sacred law-book, entitled the Ordinances of Menu, 
the Creator, that tho human race might be multiplied, caused the Brahmin, 
Csbatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra (so named from Scripture, protection, 
wealth, and labour), to proceed from his mouth, arm, thigh, and foot.*' — 
JhrU^ Ency. The *' Fatimala," a Sanskrit work on Hindu castes, says, " the 
4>tht»r, f.f., the Sudra, should voluntarily serve the three other tribes, and 
therefore he became a Sudra ; he ihould humble himself at their feet.'* 

^' Homer *s expression (Od. i. 23, 24), that the Ethiopians divided in 
twain, were the moat remote of men — 

***AdloTatf rol 8tx^& ieSaiarai itrxo-roi ivipiap, 
01 iLtv 9wrofUpoi 'Trrtplwoi ol S* dflorros,** 

a|»t>r(kxiuiutM to the scriptural phrase, and seems to imply a wider disper* 
»A«>u likui i» 4U|p^t«d by Profes8or^|||^MOD, L 59. 
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manner, and of tlie descendants of Chanaan alone, ^^ The 
families of the Canaanites were spread abroad." But if 
we are to suppose the whole descent of Chanaan to have 
been confined between the limits of Sidon and Sesa, it 
coold hardly have been said to have had the diffusion of 
the other Hamitic races, and the families of the Cha- 
naanites will not have been ^^ spread abroad " in any 
noticeable or striking manner. It appears to me, also, 
that it may be proved in another way. St Paul, Acts 
xiii. 19, says that God destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Chanaan, whereas Gen. x. enumerates eleven. 

Again, Kalisch (" Hist and Crit. Com. on Old Testa- 
ment," trans. 1858) makes it a difficulty against G«n. ix. 
that ^^ Canaan should not only fall into the hands of Shem, 
ue. the people of Israel, but also of Japhet " (L 226). 

A remote fulfilment of the prediction may be seen in 
the Median conquest of Phoenicia, and the Roman de- 
straction of Carthage ; but if I have truly indicated the 
order of events, it will be seen that it had already come 
about in the earliest times. 

The text, indeed, of Gen. ix. 27 — " May God enlarge 
Japhet, and may he dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan be his servant " — is so clear as almost to require 
some such fulfilment. 

Bat the fulfilment is seen, not only in the degrada- 
tion of Chanaan, but in the prosperity of Japhet ;^® and 

"■Tylorr Primitive Culture," i. p. 44) sayg, "The Semitic family, which 
repreaeDts one of the oldest known civiliEations of the world, includes 
Arabs, Jews, Phoenicians (?), Syrians, &c., and may have an older as 
well as a newer connection in North Africa. This family takes in some 
rude tribes, but none which would be dataed as savatjei. The Aryan family 
has existed in Asia and Europe certainly for several thousand years, and 
there sre well known and marked traces of early barbaric condition, which 
has perhaps survive with least change among secluded tribes in the 
▼alleys of the Hindu Rush and Himalaya.'* [Qvi^^, What is the nature 
of the eridence that they have survived, and have not degenerated ?] Mr 
Tjlor oontinues, ** There seems, again, no Jencwn ecue of any ftiU Aryan 
tribt kemng hteome §avage. The -gipsies and other outcasts are, no doubt^ 
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this is so correlative, that I shall still be enforcing the 
argument whilst connecting a link which may appear to 
be wanting, viz. the identity of Japhet with the more 
favoured nations of the world. The identity of the Indo- 
Germanic races with the descendants of Japhet may 
almost be said to be a truth ^^ qui saute aux yeux^'* but 
it may still be worth while to collect the links of tradi- 
tion which establish it. 

In truth, it appears to us a self-evident proposition, 
simply because tradition has familiarised us with the 
belief that Europe was peopled by the descendants of 
Japhet, and because philology has recently demonstrated 
the Indo-Germanic race to include this demarcation 
(together with Central and Western Asia) ; but I think 
that if we exclude the testimony of tradition, we should 
have difficulty in establishing the point either upon the 
text of Gen. x. 5, or from the evidence of philology. 

That the race of Japhet spread themselves over the 
islands, and colonised the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
is the traditional interpretation of that text; and it 
receives confirmation, in the first place, in the tradition 
that " Japetus being the father of Prometheus, was 
regarded by the Greeks as the ancestor of the human 
race."— Smith's ^^Myth. Diet." We have, I think, 
become familiar with such transpositions as " Deucalion 
the son of Prometheus," and " Prometheus the son of 
Deucalion," &c. Certainly Prometheus {vide Appen- 
dix to Chap. viii. p. 180, and Chap. x. p. 232), sup- 
posing Prometheus to be Adam,^* would naturally stand 

|\artly Aryan in blood, but their degraded condition is not savagery. In 
IihU* thoro arc tribes Aryan by language, but whoso physique is rather 
of iiuUicenous type, and whose ancestry is mainly from indigenous stocka, 
with iuor« or Knis mixture of the dominant Hindu." Compare infra, ch. y., 
aud IV M*i#tr«, p. 272. 

^ Ju«t iw Hercules {vide Hercules, p. 180), who embodied in another line 
tktf tmJitiou oi Adam, is said by M|4iM^ " Hist, of Greece/' L p. 128-9, 
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at the head of every genealogy; but Japetns, sup- 
posing him to be identified with Japhet as the particular 
founder of the race (after so distinct and definite a start- 
ing-point as the Deluge), would also, in his way, have 
claims to be placed at the head of their genealogy ; and 
probably about the time that he began to be called " old 
Japetus/' and to be typical of antiquity, his claims 
would have been regarded as paramount, and Prome- 
theus would have been accordingly displaced in his favour. 
This is conjectural, but must be taken as one link. 

Well, the (Indian) Aryans also, according to Mr 
Hunter (" Rural Bengal," 103), " held (Book of Manu 
and the Yishnu Purana) that the Greeks and Persians 
were sprung from errant Kshatryas, who had lost their 
caste *' — ue. from their own race. They are called in 
the same books Yavanas and Pahlavas. Now no one, I 
think, will call it a forced analogy to see in Yavana the 
name of Javan, the son of Japhet.*^ This I may call 
link the second. 

But the Aryans, as we have seen, are one of the three 
or four primitive races to which both philology and 
ethnology lead us back. They are contrasted, on the 
one side, with the Semitic, and, on the other, with the 
Hamitic or Turanian race. We will assume, then, on 
the strength of the philological and scriptural lines 
being so nearly conterminous, that at least, looking 
from the point of view of Scripture, the Aryan may be 
identified with great probability as the Japhetic race. 
If, then, the Aryan is the Japhetic race in its elder 

" to have been the most renowned and most ubiquitous of all the semi- 
divine personages worshipped by the Hellenes/' so that " distinguished 
families are voeryvaihtrt to be traced who have his patronymic, and glory in 
the belief that they are his descendants." To whom would they trace back 
more natnrally than to Adam ? 
* Thii must be taken in connection with what I have said, oh. x. 
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branch — to which its later migration wonld seem to 
testify — we should exactly expect that it wonld desig- 
nate a kindred bnt collateral race, not by the name of 
their common ancestor, bnt by the name of the pro- 
genitor from whom they were more immediately de- 
scended — not as from Japhet, bnt from Javan. Thus 
the links seem to join ; and here I leave them, till there 
may chance to come some one who will gather up all the 
links in the chain of tradition, dislocated and dispersed 
by the catastrophes which have been consequent upon 
the derelictions of mankind. 

The third view to which I wish to advert, is that pnt 
forward by Mr John F. McLennan in his ^^ Primitive 
Marriage," 1865, which also revives the theory of a 
savage state, and moreover professes to discover primitive 
mankind living in a state of promiscuity, little, if at all, 
elevated above the brute, and this during the long period 
which was required to develop 1. the tribe ; 2. the gens ; 
3. the family. 

It will be difficult for any one, who comes fresh from 
the perusal of Genesis, to realise the possibility of such 
a view being held ; but, in truth, there is no view too 
grotesque for men in whose survey mankind appear 
originally on the scene as a mass of units coming into 
the world, no one knows how, like locusts rising above 
the horizon, or covering the earth perhaps like toads 
after a shower I 

Yet Mr M^Lennan^s theory is virtually endorsed {vide 
infra) by Sir J. Lubbock, who refers to it (p. 60, note), 
as " Mr M^Lennan's masterly work." If, then, we 
must discuss the theory upon its merits, the objection 
which I should take, in limine^ is that it is a partial 
generalisation from facts, irrespective of the historical 
evidence as a whole. There stands against it, of course, 
the direct evidence of the Bible, also there stands against 
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it the researches of oriental archaeology, and, again, what 
Mr McLennan calls the ^^ so-called revelation of philo- 
logy/' which shows that mankind, in the period previons 
to their dispersion, ^^ had marriage laws regulating the 
rights and obligations of husbands and wives, of parents 
and children." This evidence he rejects because ^^ the 
preface of general history must he compiled from the 
materials presented by barbarism " (p. 9), thus CLSSumng 
barbarism to have been the primitive state. 

Mr McLennan struggles vainly for universal facts on 
which to build, and seems to find one in what he has 
tenned exogamy {Le. marriage outside the tribe), com- 
bined with the capture of wives and the infanticide of 
female children within the tribe. Impossible I If this 
state of things had been universal, the human race would 
have exterminated itself long before " the historic 
period 1 " The theory necessarily supposes that some 
tribes were addicted to these practices, whilst others 
were not. Exogamy, therefore, is not a universal fact ; 
but neither could endogamy have been,yi?r " the convert 
sion of an endogamous tribe into an exogamous tribe is 
ineonceitahle,^^ p. 146. But as Mr McLennan is as 
much constrained to choose between exogamy and 
endogamy as was Mons. Jourdain between poetry and 
prose, he apparently elects in favour of the universal 
primitive prevalence of exogamy, i.e. he supposes man- 
kind to have commenced under conditions which would 
have ensured its proximate extinction. 

Mr McLennan (p. 144) says, " the two types of organi- 
sation (viz. exogamy and endogamy) may be equally 
archaic ; " but it is evident that he inclines to the opinion 
that exogamy is the more archaic ; and his analysis at 
p. 142, commencing with "Exogamy Pure, No. 1, and 
continuing on to ... . Endogamy Pure, No. 6," is 
" the analysis of a series of phenomena which appears 
to form a progression " (141). 
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Moreover, the difficulties whicH I have just urged will 
immediately recur if we allow ^^ the two types to have 
been equally archaia" 

The supposed exogamons tribes, according to the 
theory, enforcing the infanticide of female children, 
and not permitting marriage within the tribe, must 
have been wholly dependent upon the endogamons 
groups for their women. These latter groups must either 
have succumbed, and so have become speedily extin* 
guished through the loss of their women (for they could 
not have acquired others who were not of their stock, 
without ceasing to be endogamous) ; or they must have 
resisted successfully, and even if the matter went no 
farther, the exogamons tribes must have died out or 
abandoned exogamy; or the endogamous tribes must 
have resisted and retaliated, in which case we should 
have this further complication that they themselves 
would have ceased to be endogamous, and without any 
reason or necessity for becoming exogamons ; for with 
the seizure of the females of the exogamons tribes, or 
even, under the special circumstances, with the recovery 
of their own, the element of "heterogeneity" would 
have been introduced, and the system of endogamy would 
have been no longer true in theory, or possible in fact 
All these results must have been immediately consequent 
upon the first collision, which from the very conditions 
of exogamy, must have occurred at the outset 1 Postu- 
lating exogamy, it must therefore rapidly have extirpated 
or absorbed every other system, and yet it could never 
have stood alone. 

Mr McLennan himself allows that wherever " kinship 
through females, the most ancient system in which the 
idea of blood relationship was embodied " (148) was 
known, there would have been a tendency among the 
exogamous groups to become heterogeneous, and that 
thus " the system of capturing wives would have been 
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Btiperseded.*'*^ In other words, exogamy would have 
become extinct Bnt if ^^ kinship through females '' was 
not discovered by the first children of the first mothers, 
how was it subsequently discovered ? We are given no 
due except that " the order of nature is progressive ! " 

This compels the remark that if Mr McLennan fails 
to prove that exogamy was universal, as a stage of 
hmnan progress, or, to use a phrase of his own, ^^ on 
Buch a scale as to entitle it to rank among the normal 
phenomena of human development," there is nothing to 
exclude the likelihood of its being much more satisfac- 
torily and directly traced as the result of degeneracy. 
Mr McLennan should clear his ground by demonstrating 
that the circumstances exclude the possibility of this 
conjecture. 

On the contrary, and on his own showing, they would 
appear much more certainly to affirm it. Although 
exogamy is the earliest fact which he believes to be de- 
monstrable by evidence, he assumes an initial promis- 
cuity; and seems to see his way out of this initial 
promiscuity through the system of "rude polyandry" 



* At p. 88, Mr M'Lennaa sees evideuce of the " form of capture " and 
the fact of capture among the Jews ; but he will at least allow the appeal 
to be made to the Scriptures, as their most authentic history. What do 
we find at the commencement ? In the first marriage contract recorded, 
ie. of Isaac and Rebecca ? Why, the reverse of capture. Genesis xxri. 8, 
" Bnt if the woman will not follow thee thou shalt not be bound by the 
oath." Also T. 39, 40. 

Mr M'Lennan (p. 29), with reference to the hurling "stones and bam- 
boos at the head of the devoted bridegroom in Khondistan," says, " iht 
kurlinff of old $hoea after the bridegroom among ourselves may bt a relic of 
a similar custom.'* But this custom would seem to be much more directly 
tnted to the custom among the Jews of taking the shoes from the man who 
refused to marry his brother's widow (Deuteronomy), and which is more 
generally stated in Ruth iv. 7, as a token of ceuion of rvjht — " the man 
fni offhU shoef and gave it to his neighbour, this was the testimony of a 
of right in Israd" (Ruth iv. 7). 
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(when one woman was common to a determinate number 
of men unrelated) as distinguislied from '^ regulated 
polyandry " (where one woman was common to sereral 
brothers). It must be noted that before these polyandrons 
families, if we may so call them, at first necessarily 
limited, could theoretically or in fact have become the 
tribal exogamous groups, many difficulties must be dis- 
posed of, and many stages traced, of which we are told 
nothing more than that we are ^^ forced to regard all the 
exogamous races as having originally been polyandrous" 
(p. 226). That these families, if it is not an abuse of 
terms to call them so, could not have become tribal by 
grouping, Mr McLennan himself maintains, p. 232. 

The two systems which Mr McLennan distinguishes 
as " rude " and " regulated polyandry," are so essentially 
different that I fail to trace the possibility of progression 
from one to the other. "Rude polyandry" is barely 
distinguishable from promiscuity, and not at all if we 
regard it as only promiscuity, necessarily limited through 
infanticide, or other causes destroying the balance of the 
sexes. The latter has peculiar features — arising in some 
way out of, and fixed in the idea of the relationship of 
brotliers — an idea which it is just conceivable might 
arise directly out of a state of promiscuity — where theo- 
retically the children might be supposed to be in contact 
with the mother only, but which the system of " rude 
polyandry," by introducing conflicting and complicated 
claims, would immediately tend to weaken and obli- 
tcTate. 

Let us Hoo, then, if we can trace the custom better on 
the lines of do<,^jneracy. 

If we Htart with the belief in the existence of many 
])ri?Milive ('(Tcnioniea and regulations we may then sup- 
poH(i ilnit in the downward progression to promiscuity, 
the Htnges of the descent will be traceable in the cor- 
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mptions of these customs. Such surmises at least are 
BB good as the contrary surmises of Mr McLennan. 

Now, we have already seen*^ that Mr McLennan alludes 
to the law of Deuteronomy, which imposed the obliga- 
tion of the younger brother marrying the widow of the 
elder — and it will, moreover, be seen (Mr McLennan, 
p. 219) that this was also prescribed in the law of Menu. 

Whatever may be the true solution of this coincidence 
the least likely account would seem to be that they had 
both, under different conditions (different at any rate 
from the point of divergence, be it exogamy or polyan- 
dry), advanced to it independently and by similar stages. 
Such fortuitous coincidences would imply not merely a 
succession of similar developments, but also a correspond- 
iug succession of accidental circumstances. 

If, however, the custom of the younger brother marry- 
ing the widow of the elder was of primitive institution 
(compare Grenesis xxxviiL and the Code of Menu), the 
corruption of this custom into polyandry, in circum- 
stances which may at any time have disturbed the 
balance of the sexes in the overcrowded East, though it 
revolts will not absolutely astonish us; whereas the 
converse, i.e. restriction to successive appropriation 
contingent upon widowhood, from a state of virtual pro- 
miscuity, is so uphill a reform and so contrary to proba- 
bility that it requires some internal evidence of the 
stages, and some warrant in modern observation to make 
it plausible. None are given. For the fact that we find 
both the ** rude " and the " regulated " form existing 
side by side cuts both ways;** and the discovery of a 



" " Dr TAtli^m would invert the order of development by producing 
the ruder fact — ^polyandry — from the less rude obligation. But clearly 
thia ia an inyeraion of the order of nature, wKick it progressive" &c. — 
M*LeHiuui, *'Prim, Marriage,'' p. 206. 

" It ieema to me that Turner's account of polyandry in Tibet, quoted 

I> 
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form of capture — the Bakshasa, among the eight forms 
sanctioned by the code of Menu, enforces our argument 
— it would exactly correspond to the military exemption 
among the Jews (Mr McLennan, p. 82), supposing we 
were able to read Deuteronomy zx. 10-14 in the same 
sense as Mr McLennan. In that case, therefore, it would 
be a departure from or relaxation of a rule laid down — 
a view which is confirmed when we find that the authority 
quoted (Dr Muir, ^^ Sanscrit Texts," the Bamayana) tells 
that ^^ Havana, the most terrible of all the Eakshasas, is 
stigmatised as ^destroyer of religious duties^ and ravisher 
of the wives of others '* (Prim. Mar. p. 309), which testi- 
fies to degeneracy at some period; whereas if Mr M^Len- 
nan^s view is true, this hero must be relegated to a time 
when the concgption of " religious duties," and even of 
other men^s "wives" were unknown. 

We have seen {supra j 46), that when mankind had 
got, we know not how, into tribal cxogamous groups, 
" kinship through females would have a tendency," and 
a moment's consideration will show an immediate ten- 
dency, " to render .the exogamous groups heterogeneous, 
and thus to supercede the system of capturing wives." 
We ask why did they capture wives ? Mr McLennan 
implies that their ideas of incest forbade marriage within 
the tribe.^ Apparently, then, the groups must have 
been exogamous^ previously to the time when they had 

by Mr M'Lennan, p. 193, gives plain evidence of the transition from the 
Jewish custom to the " regulated " polyandry. It is said " that the cfioice 
of a wife is the privilege of the elder brother.'* 

** " Instead of endogamy we might, after some explanations, have osed 
the word caste. But caste connotes several ideas besides that on which 
we desire to fix attention. On the other hand, the rule which declares the 
union of persons of the same blood to t)t incest has been hitherto unnamed *' 
(p. 49), and he terms it exogamy; and (p. 130) he says, "in all the modem 
instances in which the symbol of capture is most marked we have found 
that marriage within the tribe is prohibited as ineetL," 

^ Mr M'Lennan (p. 148) says, " We shaU endeavour to establish the 
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attained to the knowledge of " kinship through females," 
else "kinship through females" would from the first 
hsTe operated to produce a state of things which would 
have rendered exogamy unnecessary and inexplicable. 
The corollary is curious ; they must, therefore, have had 
the idea of incest before they had the idea of kinship 
through females I 

That some tribes should have arrived at some such 
state through a perverted traditional notion of incest, 
would, on the other hand, perfectly fit into the theory of 
degeneracy. 

I had intended to have pursued this subject, but the 
chapter has already run to too great length. As allusion 
however, has been made to Sir John Lubbock, I append 
an extract (see p. 47) from which it will be seen that his 
view, although equally remote from historical truth, has 
a greater a priori probability. Indeed, if we could only 
consent to start on the assumption of "an initial state 
of hetairism," nothing would be more complete than 
the following theory 2 — 

" For reasons to be given shortly, I believe that communal marriage 
was gradually superseded by individual marriages founded on capture, 
and that this led firstly to exogamy, and then to female infanticide ; 
thus reversing M'Lennan's order of sequence. Endogamy and re- 
gulated polyandry, though frequent, I regard as exceptional, and 
as not entering into the normal progress of development. Like 
M'Lennan and Bachojen, I believe that our present social relations 
have arisen from an initial stage of hetairism or communal marriage. 
It is obvious, however, that even under communal marriage, a 
warrior who had captured a beautiful girl in some marauding expe- 
dition, would claim a peculiar right to her, and, when possible, 

foUowing propositions : — 1. That the most ancient system in which the 
idea of blood relationship was embodied, was the system of kinthip through 
femaUs only. 2. That the primitive groups were, or were assumed to be 
homogeneous. 3. That the system of kinship throwjh fcmalcB onlt/j tended 
to render the exogamout groups Juterogcjicous, and thus to tuperaede the 
qritem of capturing wives." 
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would set enstom at defiance. We have already seen that there are 
other cases of the existence of mairiage, under two forma, aide by 
side in one country, and that there is, therefore, no real difficult in 
assuming the co-existence of communal and individual marriage. 
It is true that, imder a communal marriage syBtem, no man 
could appropriate a girl entirely to himself, without infringing the 
rights of the whole tribe. ... A war-captive, however, waa in a 
jieculiar position, the tribe had no right to her; her capturer 
might have killed her if he choee ; ... he did as he liked, the 
tribe was no sufferer.*'— £[»* /. LuJtbocl^M ^Origin of Owili9(Uwn,'' 
pp. 70, 71. 

I will only ask one question. At what period does 
Sir J. Lubbock suppose the custom of inheritance 
through females arose? This as nearly approaches a 
universal fact as any which Sir J. Lubbock adduces 
{vide p. 105, et seq.); and, on the point of its haying 
been a prevalent custom, I can have no diflBculty, 
AVhenever through degeneracy man arrived at the state 
of promiscuity or communal marriages, such inheritance 
as there might be, in such a community, would only be 
claimed through females, as the paternity would always 
be uncertain {vide infra^ p. 129). K, however, mankind 
commenced with communal marriages, inheritance and 
relationship through females would also have been from 
the commencement. 

Let us now turn to Sir J. Lubbock's theory, as 
expressed in the extract above, in which he shows us 
how marriage by capture would quite naturally have 
arisen out of the state of communal marriage. But if 
natural, it would have been natural from the commence- 
ment, quidcetat? There must then have been a system 
also in operation from the commencement, the inevitable 
tendency of which, by making i)aternity distinct and 
recognisable, would have been to substitute inheritance 
through males ; and this system, by introducing a more 
robust posterity, would rapidly have gained upon the 
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other system. Male inheritance, it would then appear, 
commenced and established itself at the outset, and to 
the displacement of inheritance through females. How, 
then, do we find traces of the latter custom so prevalent ? 
Prom this point of view the more instances Sir J. Lub- 
bock accumulates, the more he will excite our incredulity 
uid surprise. 

This theory again, equally with Mr M'Lennan's, sup- 
poses mankind originally in a state of hetairism, in 
which case it is futile to talk of tribes and of marriage 
out of the tribe; for how did they emerge into this 
tribal separation out of the state of promiscuity ? The 
difficulty gets more complicated since, ex hypothesis 
after emerging from, they still remain within the 
tribal limits, in the state of hetairism. These pre- 
liminaries must be settled before the argument can be 
carried further. 

The usual philosophic formula is, of course, at hand 
—these changes must have required an indefinite lapse 
of ages I Into this swamp we shall see one philosopher 
after another disappear, leaving a delusive light behind 
him 1 If we could only, Dante like, recall one of these 
philosophers to life, after he has passed into his state of 
Nirvana, we would ask, as in this instance, wliy, sup- 
posing the state of promiscuity, it would require an 
indefinite lapse of ages to pass from it, according to the 
conditions of Sir John Lubbock's argument {i.e. to the 
state of exogamy) ; considering that, vide mpra^ " it is 
obvious that, even under communal marriage, a warrior 
who had captured, Ac, would claim a peculiar right to 
her, and, when possible, would set custom at defiance." 
Clearly, then, it only required the man and the oppor- 
tunity. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IIL 

The view at p. 26 substantially coincides with the lines laid down 
by BlackRtonc (compare Plato ; Grote's Plato, iiL 337), which are the 
subject of I^eiitbam's attack, and to which the recent contributions 
of Sir Henry Maine to our knowledge in these matters would seem 
to run counter. Blackstone, " Comm." L 47, said — 

*' This notion, of an actually existing unconnected state of nature, 
is too wild to be seriously admitted : and, besides, it is plainly con- 
tradictor}' to the revealed accounts of the primitive origin of mankind 
»nd their presen'ation two thousand years afterwards, both which 
were effected by the means of single families. These formed the 
first society among themselves, which eveiy day extended its limits ; 
and when it grew too lai^^e to subsist with convenience in that pas- 
toral state wlierein the Patriarchs appear to have lived, it necessarily 
subdivided itself by various migrations into more. Afterwards, as 
agriculture increased, which employs and can maintain a much 
greater number of hands, migrations became less frequent, and 
various tribes, which had formerly separated, reunited again, some- 
times by compulriion and conquest, sometimes by accident, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by compacts . . . And tliis is what we mean by 
t}ie original contract of society, which, though perhaps in no instance 
it has ever been formally expressed at the first institution of a state, 
yet, in nature, reason must always be understood and implied in 
the very act of associating together. . • . When society is once 
formed, government results, of course, as necessary to preserve and 
to keep that society in order . . . unless some suj)€rior were consti- 
tuted . . . they would still remain in a state of nature." 

Bentham says of this passage from Blackstone, that "'joctrt^/ in 
one place, means the same thing as a ^staU of nature* does: in 
another place, it means the same as * government* Here we are 
required to believe there never was such a state as a state of nature : 
then we are given to understand there has be^n. In like manner, 
with respect to an original contract, we arc given to understand that 
such a thing never existed, that the notion of it is even ridiculous ; 
at the same time, that there is no q>eaking nor stirring without 
supposing that there was one." — Bentham' s " Fragment on Govern" 
inent,'" p. 9 (London, 1823). 

The previous and subsequent chapters (ii., xiii.), will be found 
to meet these strictures of Bentliam, although not originally written 
with reference to them. 




CHAPTER IV. 

CHRONOLOGY FROM THE POINT OP VIEW OP TRADITION. 

To many it may seem a fundamental objection tliat my 
theory supposes a chronology altogether out of keeping 
with modem discovery; and I fancy there is a somewhat 
general impression that modern science has an historical 
hasis, to which not even the Septuagint chronology can 
be made to conform. 

This really is not the case ; but assuming it to be 
true, I must still remark, that if facts of primeval tradi- 
tion have been established, the long lapse of ages will 
only enhance our notions of the persistency of tradition ; 
or if the lapse of ages is disproved, this conclusion will 
be in recognition of a truth to which tradition testifies. 

I shall now procxjed to establish that the strictly his- 
torical testimony, and the direct historical evidence, is 
etrikingly concurrent in favour of the scriptural chrono- 
logy, allowing the margin of difference between the 
Hebrew and LXX. versions.^ 

With this view I shall successively examine the chron- 
ology of the principal nations whose annals profess to 
go back to the commencement of things — the Aryan 
(including the Indian, the Persian, the Greek, and the 

■ 

1 ** Aucune dee troia chronologies bibliques, Ik ou elles ne s'accordent 
pM entre elles, ne s'impose avec uue autorite suffisante soit au tidele, soit 
aa savants L'Eglise catholique a laiss^ le choix libre entre ces chrono- 
logiefi et elles n'oblige pas m^me & en adopter une." — " Le Monde et 
L'Homnu Primitif telon la Bible,*' par Mgr. Meignan, Evique de ChalonM- 
smr-Mame, 1869. 
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Jloman), the Babylonian, the Chinese^ Fhcenician, and 
Egyptian. 

Indian Chronology. — ^There was a time when the 
Indian (Aryan) chronology was believed to attain to the 
most remote antiquity of all, and this belief was sus- 
tained by the apparently irrefragable testimony of astro- 
nomical evidence. Who upholds this evidence now ? On 
this head I must refer to Cardinal Wiseman's seventh 
lecture (" On Science and Revealed Religion"), where 
the reader will find a clear and careful precis of the dis- 
cussion on the subject between Bailly and Delambre, the 
Edinburgh Review and Bentley, to which I am not aware 
that anything of consequence has to be added. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to what I am exclu- 
sively directing my attention— r-the strict historical in- 
vestigation — we find that the cautious inquiries of such 
men as Sir W. Jones and Heeren concur in placing the 
Aryan invasion at the antecedently very probable date, 
from the point of view of Scripture, of some 2000 years 

B.C. 

At the present moment the discussion takes the form 
of philological inquiry, and into the antiquity (upon 
internal evidence) of the ancient Sanscrit literature. 
In so far, therefore, as it is philological, it belongs to 
the indirect argument, which I am now excluding. In 
so far as the Sanscrit literature is historical, I have dis- 
cussed the testimony which it brings in the preceding 
chapter. Professor Rawlinson, however, in his recent 
" Manual of Ancient History," refuses to discuss the 
question, as he does not regard the Maha-Bharata and 
Ramayana as " trustworthy sources of history," and 
commences his Persian history with the accession of 
Cyrus, previously to which he does not consider the Aryan 
migration and settlement to have been completed. 
Apart, then, from the peculiar line of argument to 
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which I shall presently refer, it would appear that the 
Indian chronology, as reconstructed from history and 
tradition, falls easily within the lines, not only of the 
LXX., but of the Hebrew version. 

The Indians, it is true (" Hales' Chron.," i. 196), 
themselves say that their history goes back 432,000,000 
years. Although Hales gives a solution which may be 
deemed satisfactory, I think that, if considered in con- 
nection with the Babylonian computation, it will be seen 
that, though inexact in their figure, they are accurate 
in their tradition. 

The primary figure in their {Indian) calculation — 
432,000 — is arrived at through the extended multiplication 
of the Chiddean sossos, neros, and saros, or of their own 
iradUtional figures corresponding to them {vide infra). 

In the Chaldean system {vide Rawlinson, " Anc. 
Mon.," i.), 6 and 10 were employed as alternate multi- 
pliers. Thus a " SOBS " = 60 years (10 x 6), a " ner " = 
600 (60 X 10), a " sar " = 3600 (600 x 6) ; and if the mul- 
tiplication be continued, the next figure would be 36,000 
(3600x10), next 216,000 (36,000x6). The Indian 
figure 432,000,* is made up of twice 216,000. 

Professor Rawlinson ("Anc. Mon.," i. 192) gives in 
detail, and endorses a remarkable eclaircissement of M. 
Gntschmid on the mythical traditions of Assyrian chron- 
ology. 

Baiylonian Chronology, — Rawlinson says — 

" Aasniniiig that the division between the earlier and later AssjTian 
dynasty synchronises with the celebrated era of Nabonassar (747 B.C.), 
which is probable, but not certain, and taking the year B.C. 538 as 
the admitted date of the conquest of the last Chaldaean king by Cyrus, 
he obtains foi the seventh or second Assyrian dynasty 122 years (747 

'432,000 is also the figure to which Berosus extends the Assyrian 
ehronology. Thus the Indian fabrication commenceB at the point where 
Berociis endi. 
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to 625). Assuming, next, that B.a 2234, firom which the Babylo- 
nians counted their stellar obseiratians, must be a year of note in 
Clialdason history, and finding that it cannot well represent the fiat 
year of the second or Median dynasty, since in that case eleven kinga 
of the third dynasty would have reigned no more than thirty-four 
years, he concludes it must mark the expulsion of the Medes and 
accession of the third dynasty (which he regards as a native dynasty). 
From his previous calculations, it follows that the fourth dynasty 
began B.c. 197G ; between which and B.a 2234 are 258 years, a period 
wliich may be fairly assigned to eleven monarchs. This much is 
conjecture . . . the proof now suddenly flashes ontu. If the numbers 
are taken in the way assigned, and then added to the years of the 
first or purely mythical dynasty, we get 36,000, equal to the next 
term, to the sar (saros, vide supra), in the Babylonian system of 
cycles." 

It will be more apparent in the following table from 
Rawlinson, idem — 







Teard. 


B.a 


Mythical.... 


.. 86 Chalda?ans 


a4,8oo 






' 8 Modes 


224 


2458 




11 [Chaldaians] 


(258) 


2234 




49 Chaldocans 


458 


1976 


Historical. - 


9 Arab 


245 


1518 


« 


45 [Assyrian] 


526 


1273 




8 [Assyrian] 


122 


747 




6 Clmldccans 


87 


625 




36,000 





Chinese Chronology, — Tlie Chinese, also — tliongh, be 
it observed, the Chinese of modern date, according to 
Klaproth (" Mem. llelatifs. h, I'Asie," i. 405 ; Klaprotli 
places the commencement of the uncertain liistory of 
China 20^37 B.C., the cerhiin history 782 b.c.),^ in the 



' BiinHen (" KKVpt-," iii. 406) says, " Systematic Chinese history and 
chronology hanlly go back oi^Ji^s the year 2000 B.C., t.e. to the reign 
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first year of our era, but more systematically in the ninth 
century — forged a mythological history, which carried 
the empire back 2.276,000 years (another calculation, 
3,276,000). He adds, however, that the Chinese them- 
selves do not consider the Wai-ki, the authority for 
these statements, to be historical. 

Again, if we allow ourselves to be entangled in cer- 
tain astronomical disputations, the question may become 
complicated and confused ; but the astronomical discus- 
sion must depend, in the end, upon a point which his- 
tory must determine — i.e. whether the astronomical 
knowledge and observations referred to had come down 
in primitive tradition, or had been imported at a later 
date. Although it need not exclude a belief in a tradi- 
tion of primitive knowledge of astronomy, yet the doubt 
will ever cause a fatal uncertainty in any calculations, 
since, if the knowledge, or the knowledge of the parti- 
cular observations and facts, had at any time been 
imported, they might have calculated back their eclipses, 
as has been proved to have been done in India. 

Let us then, excluding the purely astronomical calcu- 
lations, closely scrutinise the evidence which tradition 
affords ; for if we can discover tradition of " appearances 
of rare occurrence, and which are difficult to calculate, 
such as many of the planetary conjunctions," they 
*• must," as Baron Bunsen observes (" Egypt," iii. 



of Ttt (l&Sl)." Yet upon indirect philological conclusions, he would 
psallj take their history back beyond the Egyptian— iii. p. 379. ** An cx- 
f bxtation mujbt be given why it (the Chinese history) commences at a later 
f^rvA *as aboTe) than Egyptian chronology ; much later, indeed, than ia 
pRMT^Ej fupposed. Search must be made in other quarters than the regular 
extant ehronology for proofs of that v<ut antiquity, which the numerous 
r^ir^rd* o/luigusige compel ut to asj«ign to the origines of the Chinese.'* 
TLJf Taat antiquity may be measured by the fact that, ex hypothetic it 
the Egj'ptian, and for the Egyptian in his theory of progress 
drrelopment, he requires at leait 20,000 years before the Christian era. 
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p. 389), " either be pure inventions, or contemporary 
notations of some extraordinary natural phenomena.'' 
Baron Bunsen proceeds to say : — ^^ One instance that 
may be cited is the traditional observation of a conjunc- 
tion of five planets (among which the sun and moon are 
mentioned), on the first day of Litshin, in the time of 
Tshuen-hiti, the second sticcessor of Hoang-tL Suppose 
this should have been the great conjunction of the 
three upper planets which recurs every 794 years and 
four months, and to which Kepler first turned his atten- 
tion in reference to the year of the nativity of Christ. 
It took place in the following years. 

The one which occurred in historical times was in 
November, seven years b.c. ; consequently the conjunc- 
tions prior to it occurred in — 

Trs. Hot. Dys. 
794 4 12 
7 10 12 



786 


6 





794 


4 


12 


1580 


10 


12 


794 


4 


12 



And the conjunction in . 

The time of Tshuen-hiu in . 2375 2 24 

According to the official Chinese tables, as given by 
Ideler, he reigned from 2513 b.c. to 2436 b.c. ; but 
the dates vary to the extent of more than 200 years, 
and the year 2375 comes within the limits of these 
deviations." 

Baron Bunsen, we may then assume, has very skil- 
fully brought back Chinese chronology to within two 
generations of Hoang-ti {supra). K we could further 
identify Hoang-ti with Noah, two patriarclial genera- 
tions would bring us close to the date of the Deluge as 
fixed by the Septuagint, if we referred them, in the first 
instance, to the death of Noah. 
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Before proceeding to this identificatioDy I must point 
to another clironological fact in Chinese tradition, which 
would give to this identification an antecedent pro- 
bability. It was stated (Bunsen, " Egypt," iii. 383) 
that Hoang-ti established the astronomical cycle of 60 
years in the sixty-first year of his reign. 

At p. 387, Bunsen says : " The scientific problem 
thus offered for our solution is the following — It is 
admitted that the Chinese, from the earliest times^ 
made use of a sexagesimal cycle for the division of the 
year= 6 x 60 days (360 days), and they marked the years 
by a cycle of 60 years, running concurrently with the 
cycle of days. This cycle, therefore, must have been 
originally instituted at a time when the first day of the 
daily cycle coincided with the first year of the annual 
cycle, i.e. when they commenced on the same day. 
Ideler thinks it impossible to ascertain this, owing to 
the irregularity of the old calendar." We may ask, 
then, what year that could be named would so exactly 
satisfy these conditions as the sixty-first year of the 
reign of Noah after the Deluge?* Let us, moreover, 
consider how traditional this cycle of sixty years has 
been (p. 386), — " Scaliger made the remark that the 
twelve yearly zodiacal cycle, which is in use among the 
Tartars (Mongols, Mandshus, Igurians), the inhabitants 
of Thibet, the Japanese and Siamese dated from the 



^ Martini ("Historia Sinica," p. 14, edit. Monac.) asserts that the 
Egyptians computed by the era of sixty years of Uoangho. See De 
Vignolle's '* Miscellanea Berolinensia/' I. iv. 37, on the cycle of months. 
Compare Ideler, App. ix., note from Bunsen, iii. 385. Humboldt 
(" Vuea dee Cordilleres, p. 149 ; Prescott, Mez., i. 105) seems to say that, 
" among the Chinese, Japanese, Moghols, ^lantchous, and other femilics 
of the Tartar race " (compare Mexican, do.), ** their series was composed 
of symbols of their five elements, and the twelve zodiacal signs, making a 
cycle of sixty years duration." This is not incompatible with the allega- 
tion that it is '' the era of sixty years of Hoangho." 
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earliest times. Among the Tartaric populations, how- 
ever, this is a cycle of sixty years (12 x 5); of the Indians 
we have already spoken." 

It will have already been seen that the cycle of sixty 
3'ears entered into the Chaldean system — ^viz. cycle of 00 
years = a sossos, 600 years = a saros, 3600 years = a neros. 

" Now when we find (Bunaen, p. 387) that six hundred years givtM 
an excess of exactly one lunar month, with far greater accuracy than 
the Julian year, such a cycle must have been indispensable when 
tliat of sixty years was in use, and consequently must have been 
employed by the Chinese, or, at all events, have been known to 
those from whom they borrowed the latter. Josephus also calls six 
hundred years the great year, which may have been observed by the 
patriarch." 

And at p. 407, in summing up the general chrono- 
logical result, he says : — 

"a. . . . The ciirliest Chinese chronoloj^y rests upon a conven- 
tional basis peculiar to itself, that of limiting the lunar year by a 
cycle of six hundred years, which is conmion to the whole of North 
Asia and the Chaldeans ; and probably (iis it is also met with in 
India) to the Bactrians also : this basis is historical.'' " b. The com- 
munication took place before the Chaldees invented the cycle of 
six hundred years." 

From our point of view, believing that the Chaldees 
never invented the cycle but held to it traditionally, the 
above conclusion must be construed to mean that the 
** communication," or diffusion of the knowledge, must 
have taken place before the lapse of the first six hundred 
voars after the Deluge, which will be further confirmed 
bv couolusion c. 

<• fs Tho ChincHO observation is based upon the Babylonian gnomon,'' 

wYiiv'h apivars to me tautamount to the admission that it 
i.iok T»laoo, in the plains of Mesopotamia, previous to 

4 

tni Tv,sp<T>ion. 

\\ nrrivir.;:, then, at the sixty-first year of the reign 
f • fi.iar^^r, we are led up to such close proximity to 
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the epoch of the Deluge, that the presumption that 
Hoang-ti was Noah would be strong, even if no other 
evidence was at hand to corroborate it. 

It is with this supplementary evidence that I now 
propose to deal. 

Although the tradition of the Chinese is remarkably 
accurate, up to a certain point, yet in the period beyond 
that point, where the confusion is manifest, there is no 
reason why we should not expect to find the same 
redaplications and amalgamations of ante and post 
diluvian traditions, which we have already found in the 
history of other nations. 

Without attempting to unravel all complications, let 
US turn again to Bunsen (iiL 382), and setting aside 
Pa-an-ku, the primeval man who came out of the mun- 
dane egg and lived eighteen thousand years, and who 
has resemblances with the Assyrian Ra and Ana, and 
the Egyptian Ra, the son of Ptha (to whom thirty thous- 
and are allotted, vide infra^ p. 97-100), and Sui-shin, 
"who discovered fire," and who is the counterpart of 
Prometheus (vide p. 180). Regarding Pu-an-ku, the 
cosmical, and Sui-shin, as the mythical tradition of Adam, 
we come to the historical tradition in the person of Fohi. 

" I. Fohi the great, the brilliant (Tai-hao) cultivator of astronomy 
and religion, as well as ^Titing. He reigned one hundred and ten 
years. Then came fifteen reigns. II. Shin-nong (divine husband- 
man) ; institution of agriculture ; the knowle<lge of simples applied 
as the art of medicine." [Compare pp. 210-214, Saturn, Bacchus, 
iEsculapius.] "IIL Hoang-ti (great ruler) came to the throne in 
consequence of an armed insurrection (new dynasty), and was obligeil 
to put down a revolt In his reign the magnetic needle was dis- 
covered ; the smelting of copper for making weapons; * vases of high 

* This tradition would seem to confirm Bryant's (" Mythology," iii. 584) 
conjecture that Hoang-ti was Ham. But Hoang-ti as Ham, may absorb 
and incorporate, as we have seen in other instances, the history of his pro- 
genitors; and, moreover, whether he is Nuah or Ham, would scarcely 
affect the chronological argument. 
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art, and money ; impioTement in the written ehaiacter, said to be 
borrowed from the lines on the tortoiae-ahelL It conaiata of five 
hundred hieroglyphica, of which two hundred can still be pointed 
out He establiE^ed fixed habitations throughout his dominions, 
and the astronomical cycle of sixty years tn ih^ tixty-fint yiar of hit 
reign (vide sujpra, 61) ; musical instruments. It was in his time also 
that the fabulous bird Sin appeared. The empire was considerably 
extended to the 80futivwardJ*^BwMtn^ 382. 

If we take Fohi as Adam, the fifteen reigns which follow 
will bear analogy with ^^ the fifteen generations of the 
Cynic cycle " {vide Palmer L p. 8, 23-37 ; also vide infra\ 
and will correspond to the thirteen generations, viz. 
the ten antediluvian, and the three survivors (excluding 
Noah) of the Deluge in the Egyptian chronology {vide 
infra). Shin-nong, " the divine husbandman/' will be 
Noah, and Hoang-ti, Shem or Ham, or else the two will 
be reduplicate traditions of Noah. Compare the attri- 
butions of Hoang-ti with those of Hoa in the Assyrian 
tradition, p. 239. Certain statements regarding him — 
e.g. that he suppressed an insurrection, accord more 
nearly with epithets applied to Nin, the fisli-god, whom 
I have considered a duplicate of Hoa (p. 201), e.g. " the 
destroyer of enemies," — *' the reducer of the disobe- 
dient," — " the exterminator of rebels." Compare with 
the Phoenician tradition, p. 211, of Saturn causing the 
destruction of his son Sadid by the Deluge. The ap- 
pearance of the fabulous bird Sin, seems a reminiscence 
of the birds sent out of the ark, which is so frequent in 
tradition. Compare the mystery bird (the dove) in the 
Mandan ceremonies, — the worship of tlie pigeon in 
Cashmere,^ &c. Other coincidences might be pointed if 
space allowed. 

But analogous to the double tradition of the Deluge 



* On the worship of the pigeon in CaBbmere, vide ** Travela in Eaahmir,' 
by G. G. Vigne, Esq., F.O.S., iL p. 11, 13. 1844. 
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in Assyria in the persons of Hoa and Nin ; and, again, 
by a distinct channel of tradition in Xisuthrns {mde 
pp. 208, 209), as in China, there seems to have been a 
similar redaplication in China in their kings Hoang-ti 
and Yao or Yu.^ 

Now nnder this Yao or Yu, according to Chinese 
tradition (preserved, moreover, in the inscription of 
Yu), there happened the Deluge, or a Deluge. But as 
there is a confusion between Hoang-ti and Yao, so there 
is between Yao and Yu. Bunsen, however, admits these 
latter to be identical. 

But although Bunsen asserts the authenticity of the 
inscription (as also does Klaproth), he utterly scouts 
the idea J;hat it is a tradition of the Deluge, and main- 
tains that it is itself evidence of a local inundation. 
Let us see. 

" All the confusion or ignorance," says Bunsen (398), 
** of the missionaries [in this matter], arises from their 
believing that this event referred to the Flood of Noah, 
which never reached this country." And (p. 406), he 
says the inundation in the reign of Yao had just as 
much to do with Noah's flood as the dams he created, 
and the canals he dug, had to do with the ark. This is 



^ The reduplication may have occurred in this way. Hoang-ii being 
Noah, Tao or Yu may have been his descendant under whom they settled 
in China at the termination of their mig^tion. This is confirnied by 
Bunsen's Tiew, iii. 405 (iv. and v.) In which case it would not be at all 
nnnatural to suppose that the traditions appertaining to the remote pro- 
genitor, would in time settle down upon the head of the actual founder. 
Cheralier de Paravey {vOt Gainet, i. 93), '' a trouv^ un hieroglyphe chinoij 
qui Domme la femme de Hoang-ti ' Adamon ' terre jaune, et si non signifie 
celle qui entralne lea autres dans son propre mal.'* This would merely be 
the confusion between Noah and Adam which we have seen to occur in 
almost every instance. Is not the Japanese god Amida = Adima, or per- 
haps to Adamon — t.e., confused in relationship to Hoang-ti or Noah ? what 
confirms the impression is, that Adima's son is Canon. Query, Chauaau. 

B 
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said with reference to the '^ short Chinese account of it 
published by Ellaproth/* viz. — 

^ In the sizty-fint year of the reign <^ the Emperor Yao, eeriotts 
mischief was caused by inundations. The emperor took counsel 
with the great men of the empire, who advised him to employ Kuen 
to drain off the water. Kuen was engaged upon it for nine years 
without success, and was condemned to be imprisoned for life. His 
son Yu was apx)ointed in his stead. At the end of nineteen years he 
succeeded in stopping the inundation, and made a report to the 
emperor upon the subject 

Let US turn^ however, firom this later gloss to the 
inscription itself, translated by Bunsen, p. 399 — 

^ The Emperor said, ' Oh thou Governor of the four mountains of the 
Empire! 

The swelling flood is producing mischief ; 

It spreads itself £Bur and wide ; 

It surrounds the hills, it overflows the dams ; 

Rushing impetuouslj along it rises up to Heaven : 

The common people complain and sigh.' ^ 

— VHa gupra^ p. 396. 
" The venerable Emperor exclaimed with a sigh, * Ho assistant 

Counsellor ! the islands great and small up to the mountain's top ; 

The door of the birds and of beasts, all is overflowed together — 

Is swamped : be it thy care to open the way, to let off the water.'*' 

He then says : — 

** My task is completed ; my sacrifice 1 have offered in the second 
month, trouble is at an end, the dork destiny is changed ; the streams 
of the south flow down to the sea ; garments are prepared ; food is 
provided ; all the nations have rest ; the people enjoy themselves 
with gambols and dancing." — (Compare Commemorative Festivals, 
imfra, p. 249). 

I shoold have thought that all these phrases pointed 
much more to a universal Deluge than to a local inunda- 
tion. But Bunsen says (398) — 

" The fact is fully proved both by the inscription and the work of 
Yu itself. The inscription was on the top of the mountain, Yu-lu-fun, 
in the district of Shen-shu-lu. Owing to its having become illegible 
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in earlj tunes, it was removed to (A« top of an adjoining mountain." 
• • • ** The former loecUity tallies exactly with the yeiy interesting 
doeription of the empire in the time of Yu, which we find at the 
opening of the second book of the Shaking.* And Bunsen oon- 
clndea, ** It may be presumed after this verification, that in fature 
nobody will seriously doubt the strictly epic description of the 
Shuking in the Canon of Yu,** as above. 

So far from being impressed by the discovery of the 
monument on the top of the local mountain, as evidence 
of the local deluge, I can see in it only a memorial of the 
iiniverBal Deluge localised ; and I cannot help considering 
it in connection with the worship of the tops of moun- 
Wds, of which we shall find traces elsewhere (p. 244-46). 
Surely Baron Bunsen proves too much, and describes to 
^ a deluge which must have been on the scale of the 
universal Deluge for all countries below the level of the 
Diountain Yu-lu-fun. But, let it be said, that this de- 
scription, so accordant with the description of the flood, 
^as merely Chinese exaggeration. 1 here wish to point 
out two curious coincidences. What if we shall find 
^orks similar of those to Yao or Yu, ascribed to the 
original founders in Egypt and Cashmere ? As in the 
first instance, I shall have to quote from Baron Bunsen 
himself, I am surprised that the coincidence should have 
escaped his observation. 

** This is the account given of Menes [the first king of Egypt] by 
Herodotus — Menes, the first king of Egypt, as the priests informed 
me, protected Memphis by a dam against the river which ran towards 
the sandy chain of the Libyan Mountains. About 100 stadia above 
Memphis, he made an embankment against the bend of the river, 
which is on the south side. The effect of this was to dry up its 
ancient bed, as well as to force the stream between the two chains of 
mountains. This bend of the Nile, which is confined within the 
embankment walls, was very carefully attended to by the Persians, 
and repaired every year. For, if the river were to burst through its 
banks and overflow at this point, all Memphis would be in danger of 
being swamped. Menes, the cldat of their kings, having thus drained 
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the tract of land bj means of the dyke, built upon it the city now 
called Memphis, which lies in the moimtain vallej of Egypt To 
the west and north he dug a hike round it, which communicates with 
the river — on the east it is bounded by the Nile — and afterwards 
erected in it a temple to Vulcan, a splendid edifice, deserving of 
especial notice " (ii. 48). 

Bunsen fully endorses this account — " Herodotus, 
therefore, has recorded the following fact, that before 
the time of Menes the Nile overflowed the tract of 
country which he fixed upon as the site of his new metro- 
polis" (p. 49 and p. 51). ^^ There is no foundation 
whatever for Andriossy's hypothesis that the story origin- 
ated in the fact of the Nile having once run westward 
from the Pyramid mountains to Bahr Bela Ma (stream 
without water) and the Natron and Mareotic Lakes. 
Herodotus mentions an historical fact, and describes 
the work of an historical king. Andriossy's hypothesis, 
if well founded, would belong to geology." A sagacious 
and well-founded remark on the part of Baron Bunsen, 
but, as I submit, equally applicable to the work of Yao 
or Yu. 

Merely noting that, if the above work was really- 
carried out by Menes, and it would have been, from the 
point of view of Genesis, so carried out at a period 
contemporary with that of Yao or Yu — and, moreover, 
conceding to it in any case (I mean the work of Menes) 
a certain historical basis — let us dispassionately com- 
pare both with the passage from Klaproth, which I shall 
now extract It is taken from the Sanscrit History of 
Cashmere.^ 

Klaproth says: — 

" The Hindoo history of Kashmir assures us that the beautiful 
valley which forms this kingdom was originally a vast lake, called 

• Klaproth aaya : — " The only Sanscrit history deserving the name of 
the chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, Radja Paringin*i, translated by 
W. H. Wilson."— AVa^TcrfA, Mem, Rtlatifd L'Asie, 
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Satisaras. This account is also agreeable to the local traditions of 
this country. It was Kas/apa, a holy person who, according to the 
Hindoo historians, caused the waters which covered this valley to 
escape. He was the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma. The 
Mahometan writers call him Eachef or Eacheb, and many of them 
pretend that he was a god, or a genius, and servant of Soliman, 
Wider u^iou orders he effected the drying up of Kashmir. To execute 
this task he made, near Baramanleh, a passage across the rnoimtains, 
through which the water passed. . . . The territory, recovered in this 
way by Easy'apa, toas also peopled by this holy man, with the assistance 
of the superior gods, whom he brought for this purpose from heaven, 
at the cotMoencement of the seventh manwantara, or that in whicli 
we are now." Klaproth adds: — "We must therefore suppose that 
Kashmir has been subjected to the same periodical revolutions as the 
other parts of the world, if we would reconcile this date with the 
ordinary chronology."* 

It must, I think, be conceded that we have now 
before us three very similar accounts of works under- 
taken with reference to the reclamation of inundated 
land. All are undertaken by the first founders of their 
respective kingdoms — kingdoms widely separated and 



* Compare the following account of existing customs in Cashmir with 
the above extract from Klaproth and eh. xL, with commemorative festivals 
of the Deluge. Mr G, Q. Vigne ('* Travels in Kashmir," ii. 93) says: — 
" What has been poetically termed the feast of roses, has of late years 
been rather the feast of signaras or wUer-mxi». It is held, I believe, about 
the Ist May, when plum-trees and roses are in full bloom, and is called the 
Shakergal, from the Persian shakergan, to blow a blossom [the Mandan 
ceremony took place when the willow flowered. — Catlin, p. 6]. The 
richer classes come in hoats to the foot of the Tukt, ascend it, and have a 
feast upon the summitf eating more particularly of signaras {water-nute). 
The feast of the No-warh (new place) Uxkes place at the vernal equinox 
[compare Noah, Taurus], at vhich period the valley is said to have been 
dinined. It is held chiefly at the But or idol stone on Hari par6ut." Query 
Can this be "the ark or big canoe" in the Mandan celebration? Con- 
sidering the prominence of boats in all these mysteries, and considering 
the resemblance of but to boat, and the like analogies in so many lan- 
guages (Sanskrit, pota = boat (vide Vicomte d'Anselme, infra, p. 196), 
may we be permitted the conjecture until corrected. Compare also p. 208, 
Ogilby's "Japan," Cook, &c., p. 271. 
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inhabited by people of diverse race — and all, more or 
less, contemporaneonsly. The Egyptians and Kash- 
merian have points in common as to their mode of 
reclamation, whilst the Chinese and Kashmerian have 
still more in common with the narrative in Genesis. ^^ 

Four solutions occur to me as possible. Either they 
were obscure or perverted traditions of the Deluge, or 
their works were traditions of similar works effected by 
Noah after the Deluge; or these works were actually 
carried out upon the precedent and model of similar 
works effected by Noah; or they were fortuitous coin- 
cidences. 

Upon either of the three former conclusions, it will be 
shown tliat traditions of the Deluge, direct or indirect, 
exist both in Egypt and China, where it has been so con- 
fidently asserted that no tradition is to be found; and 
in the latter case, what is more especially to my purpose, 
a tradition which brings Yao into relation with Noah 
and Hoang-ti. 

In conclusion, I must remark that when it is urged 
that there is no tradition, or but slight tradition, of the 
flood in Egypt, we have a right to reply that there is no 
country where we should have so little reason to expect 
it. If there is any country where we should think it 
likely that the reminiscences of the Deluge would be 
effaced, it would be in a country periodically subject to 
inundations, where the people are annually made familiar 



^' I have since found this identical tradition {^idt p. 325) among the 
Mozca Indians. '* Boshicha," it is said, *' taught them to build ajid to tow, 
formed them into eommunitteSt oayi an outlet to thi watkrs of tbi 
ORiAT LAKE, &c. This seems demonstratively to prove, either that the 
Hosca Indians (South America) came from China, India, or Egypt — ^whioh 
I have contended for at p. 266— or else, which makes the argument I have 
in hand stronger, they have transmitted an identical tradition by a different 
chauneL 
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with its incidents, and where its recurrence is not to 
them a cause of alarm, but a matter of expectation 
andjoy.^^ 



^ " The Chinese wAo rnxgroUd htfort ike Dduge (tie) hare no raniniB- 
vwieM, any more than the Egyptiane, of the great catastrophe whioh we 
bow hj the name of the Flood of Noah " (Bunsen's ** Egypt*" iiL 897). 
Palmer {** Elgypt. Chron/' L p. 88) says, with reference to a certain date— 
"This is only for such as know the true date of the flood, the end of the 
old world — an epoch by no means to be named, nor eren directly alluded 
*^ by any E^grptian." 



CHAPTER V. 

CHRONOLOGY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF SCIENCK 

Although the testimonj of history is definite and deci- 
sive as to the chronology of the world, within the limits 
of a few hundred years, there is a general assumption, in 
all branches of scientific inquiry, that man must have 
existed many thousand years beyond the period thus 
assigned to him. Lyell speaks of ^Hhe vastness of 
time"^ required for his development, and Bunsen, as 
we have seen, requires twenty thousand years, at least, 
between the Deluge and the nativity of our Lord : and 
wherefore this discrepancy ? Because of a fundamental 
assumption — not merely hypothetical for the convenience 
of inquiry — ^but confident and absolute ; an assumption 
which, so far as the argument is concerned, is the very 
matter in dispute — that man must have progressed and 
developed to the point at which we see him. 

At the same time, the actual chronology cannot be 
altogether ignored, and some cognisance must be taken 
of the facts which history presents to us ; and it is this 
unfortunate exigency, interrupting the placid course of 
development, which not unfrequently lands scientific 
inquirers of the first eminence in difficulties from which 
it will take an indefinite lapse of time to extricate them ; 
ex. gra.j Bunsen, in his " Egyjjt," iii. 379, says — 

^ *« PriDciplM of Qeology/' tenth edition, 1868, iL p. 471. 
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" It has been more than once remarked, in the course of this work, 
that the eonnecium between the Chdneu and the Egyptians belongs, in 
leveial of its phases, to the general hietcry of the world. The Chinese 
Ivigoage is the farthest point bejond that of the formation of the 
^Igyptian language, which represents, as compared with it, the 
middle ages of mankind, — viz., the Turanian and Chamitic stages 
of development" 

The conclusion of philology (vide also Brace's 
"Ethnology," p. 114) is, therefore, that the Turanian 
or Chamitic grew out of the more inorganic and elemen- 
tary Chinese. 

Now, let us compare LyelFs conclusions with Bunsen's. 
Lyell equally believes (" Principles of (Jeology," ii. 471) 
"that three or four thousand years is but a minute frac- 
tion of the time required to bring about such wide 
divergence from a common parent stock, * as between ' 
the Negroes and Greeks and Jews, Mongols and Hindoos, 
represented on the Egyptian monuments/' 

At the same time, he endorses Sir John Lubbock's 
view, and pronounces, upon what appears to me very light 
and insufficient grounds (iu 479), that '' the theory, 
therefore, that the savage races have been degraded from 
a previous state of civilisation may be rejected:'^ and by 
implication that the civilised races have progressed from 
the savage state may be affirmed.^ 

* The ground upon which Lyell pronounces this judgment in ^ii. 479) 
" that no fragment of pottery has been found among the nations of Aus- 
tralia, New 2jealand, and the Polynesian islands any more than ancient 
architectural remains, in all which respects, these rude men now living, 
reaemble the men of the Palaeolithic age ; when pottery is kuowu to all, it 
is always abundant, and, though easy to break, is difficult to destroy, it 
is improbable that so useful an art should ever have been lost by any race 
of man." The argun?ent is strongly put, but many things are left out of 
consideration. Supposing the primitive knowledge, is not pottery one of 
the arts which would be most likely to be lost in a migration across the 
seas I Again, that they had no pottery, and that the Paleolithic age hnd 
so pottery, shows that in the interval there had been no progress. When 
will there be! As to the circumstance that it is the same among the 
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I have, then, only to Rsiame one point that Sir C 
Ljell will concede, the order of progreEs or development 
to have been from black to white, and that he vlU psf 
U3 the compliment of being the more favoured race. 

But of all the races that are akin to the Mongol 
or Turanian, the Chineae are the whitest, and most 
nearly approach the Europeau in colour. 

How many years, then, m^y we suppose that it took 
the Chinese to progress from the black state of the 
Egyptian? as many, let us conjecture, as it took the 
£g3^tian to progress lingoistically from the etate of the 
Chinese or Mongol I 

This is one instance of the entanglement in which the 
theory of progress, pure and simple, from a parent stock 
will involve as. The obvioas mode of escape woald be 
to deny the anity of the human race, a conclusion which 
would at once land us in the darkness of a still lower 
abyss, and convert our processes from being scientific in 
form and hopeful of result, into' empirical and aimless 
conjectures. For either the theory is started that the 
Tarions races of mankind were created separately, in 
which cane we fly into the face of the only account we 
have of creation, and also of the multiform testimonies 
which history and science bring to attest this truth, and 
we, moreover, debar ourselves from falling back upon 
any uniform theory applicable to the whole human race ; 
or if, without advertence to creation, we suppose man- 
kind to have been variously developed, here again we 
shall equally find ourselves cut off from the application 
of any uniform historical theory, equally unable to 

AuBtnliuu aad Pol;n«Un>, the fact cut* both wnya. Tou unime thU 
tbare u a uniformit; ia progrcH, but ma; not Ihera be tbe nma uniformitj 
in tha prooeaaea □( dagndation I and, uauning tbe fact, ma; it not umplj 
prove that theae aaTagaa have naohed tlis laae depth aa the other aangM t 
— 7idit appandii to oh. ziL 
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account for or to exclude the testimony of history, and 
in the end reduced to tjie evidences, whatever they may 
be worth, of certain real or fancied analogies.' At this 
point, the historical inquiry will be virtually abandoned^ 
and the records of the past merged in the phenomena of 
life, will be considered only in the light of some pan- 
theistic or materialistic theory, or, so far as it is distin- 
guishable, of some theory of evolution. 

I am no longer concerned with any of these theories 
tbe moment they discard the historical element ; and I 
8kall, accordingly, return to the theory of Sir John 
Lubbock, which is honestly based upon it. 

When all is said, I cannot make out that Sir John 
adduces any argument in favour of the antiquity of the 
human race which does not resolve itself into the con- 
trast between our civilisation and the degradation of 
savages ; and that the time which must have elapsed to 
bring about this transformation is measured by the fact 
that the negro, of the " true Nigritian stamp," appears 

' The following passage from M. A. Bastian's article in The Academy , 
Jone 15, 1871, '*0n the People of India,'* seems to me to afford an 
illuatiution in point — ''The natural system becomes an indispensable 
oecflosi^ in every science, so soon as it is clearly seen that the question is 
not of classification, but of observation of, and insight into, law. Classifi- 
eatioo was long held to be the sole end, instead of being* merely or mainly 
the means of study. As, in this respect, systematic botany gave place to 
vegetable physiology, so, in like manner, ethnology will have to look upon 
its classification of race — with which the school books hitherto have been 
almost exclusively occupied — as merely a preliminary step towards a 
physiology of mankind, and to a science of the latn which govern Ut 
Bpiritual growtk." Now, if no physiology of mankind, in the sense here 
intended, can be traced, and if "the science of the laws which govern its 
spiritual growth" {vide infra^ an exposition of Mr Baring Gould's theory) 
has come to no definite conclusion, then the only result, as far as science 
is concerned, will have been the revolutionising of its classifications, and the 
classifications of the different races of men (and, in so far as they have 
been accurately ascertained, their confusion will be matter of regret) is the 
legitimate and ultimate end of ethnology under normal conditions. 
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upon the Egyptian monuments, at least as far back as 
B.C. 2400. ^^ Historians, philologists, and physiologists 
have alike admitted that the short period allowed in 
Archbishop Usher's chronology conld hardly be recon- 
ciled with the history of some Eastern nations, and that 
it did not leave room for the development either of the 
different languages or of the numerous physical pecn^ 
liarities by which various races of men are distin- 
guished."^ As no facts in the history of Eastern 
nations are adduced, I shall consider that this part of 
the argument has been sufficiently disposed of in the 
I)rcceding chapters, and if they had been adduced, I 
venture to think that they would have been interpreted 
by the latter part of the sentence, and would have been 
incompatible with the chronology, only because they 
did not allow sufficient time *'for the development," 
&o. Of this sort of fact, I admit, nothing stronger can 
be adduced than the case of the negro on the Egyptian 
monuments, only I wish to direct attention to the dif- 
ferent aspect these facts will bear when the theory of 
pn^gress is not assumed as an infallible proposition. 
Moreover, as Mr Poole, whom Sir J. Lubbock very can- 
didly quotes, points out, in the interval between this 
and 2400 B.c. we do not find ** the least change in the 
negro or the Arab; and even the type which seems 
to l)e intermediate between them, is virtually as un- 
ulttTod. Those who consider that length of time can 
ohuuge a type of man, will do well to consider the fact 
that three thousand years give no ratio on which a cal- 
ouhition could be founded." So that if Arch. Usher 
luul oxpauded his chronology so as to take in the twenty 
thousand years Bunsen requires, it really would not 
HppriHMubly have affected the argument. Sir J. Lubbock, 



« Sir J. Lubbock'8 *' Prehistoric Time*," p. 313. 
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indeed, Bays (p. 477) — " I am, however, not aware that 
it iA supposed by any school of ethnologists that ^ time* 
alone, without a change of external conditions, will pro- 
duce an alteration of type." " Let us," he continues, 
" turn now to the instances relied on by Mr Crawford. 
The millions, he says, of African negroes that have, 
during three centuries, been transported to the New 
World and its islands, are the same in colour as the 
present inhabitants of the parent country of their fore- 
fathers. The Creole Spaniards . . . are as fair as the 
people of Arragon and Andalusia. The pure Dutch 
Creole colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, after dwell- 
ing two centuries among black Caffres and yellow 
Hottentots, do not differ in colour from the people of 
Holland." [The strongest case is, perhaps, that of the 
American Indians, who do not vary from a uniform 
copper colour in north or south — in Canada or on the 
line.]* In these instances, Sir J. Lubbock says: — 
" We have great change of circumstances, but a very 
insufficient lapse of time, and, in fact, there is no well 
authenticated case [he does not, however, advert to the 
case of the Indians, which seems to satisfy both con- 
ditions] in which these two requisites are united," . . . 
and adds, " there is already a marked difference between 
the English of Europe and the English of America;" 
but is full allowance made here for admixture of race ? 
and, also, is his instance to the point? Is not the 
difficulty rather that, whereas climate, food, change of 



It has almost paased into a proverb, says Morton — who is among those 
who know the Americans best — that he who has seen one Indian tribe has 
seen them aU, so closely do the individuals of this race resemble each 
other, whatever may be the variety or the extent of the countries they 
inhabit." Reusch's " La Bible et la Nature," vide also Card. Wiseman's 
" Lect. on Science and Rev. Rel." lect. iv., vide, however, Reusch, p. 498, 
where "a remarkable difference in the cranium" is noticed, ''sometimes 
approaching the Malay, sometimea the Moofiol shape.*' 
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circumstances have (for, I think, the balance of the 
argument is on that side), in many ways, modified other 
races (though whether to the extent of destroying the 
characteristic type, may be open to question), the negro 
has resisted these influences, and has remained the same 
negro that we find him 2400 B.a ? Consider that it is 
only a question of degree, and that it is merely trne that 
the negro has resisted these influences more persistently 
than other races.^ Still the contrast is not the less 
startling when we find the negro in the same relative 
position, and with the same stamp of inferiority, that 
we find indelibly impressed upon him four thousand 
years ago? It is a case which neither the theory of 
progress, nor the theory of degeneracy, seems to touch. 

But it is a case which De Maistre's view exactly 
solves. Now, however much we may rebel against De 
Maistre's theory, that the early races of mankind were 
endowed with higher and more intuitive moral faculties 
than ours, and, whether or not, we accept his dictum that 
great punishments pre-suppose great knowledge, and 
reversely, that higher knowledge implies the liability to 
great punishments, I do not see how we can refuse to 
consider the matter, so far as to see whether the view 
solves all the difficulties of the question. It is not the 

* That the negro has undergone modificationa, seems established by the 
fact that we nowhere find all the characteristics of the negro united in 
any one case — unless, perhaps, in the case of the negroes of Guinea^ 
t%« MkUioh I have alluded. Yet, in the |)eople who border them, there 
WMk Uh«u noticed "un retour vers des formes superieures." The 
\ sO>^«i^ ** out 1«» f Hint ^lov^, des machoires peu saillantes, leurs dentt sent 
xfti\*<<v«^ 0| lU sout vu g<Sn^ral bein constitu^ mau Us tont tout a fait noin, 
k.s«.j< w.MuM^ l«« Maudingues, tiennent beaucoup plus du type n^gre . . . 
«^«L iii*. wawI <Nit boauooup moins noir." — De Bur. ap. Reusch, p. 505. 
iv, ..Ma« ^^ MiAuMtces of climate has the negro ever become white like 
d^ >'« llw Kurupean black like the inhabitant of Guinea ; if 
«.^vmw Ji^Av*^ ** v'Mt simplement la teint particulier k leur race qui 






^■■* 



^ u.vM«»w 4^irtuicuiter, ap. Keusch, p. 509. 
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£r8t time that tlie blackness of the African race has 
been connected in theory with a curse ; but De Maistre's 
theory throws a new light on the malediction — whether 
it be the curse of Cham or of Chanaan, or whether both 
were smitten, according to different different degrees of 
culpability : and I maintain, further, that it is adequate 
to the explanation of the phenomena, that it does not 
clash with history, and that it is sustained by tradition. 

Nevertheless, I apprehend that this view will be as 
much combated from the point of view of scriptural 
ez^esis, as of scientific speculation. 

Yet the curse of Cham, or of Chanaan, affecting all 
their posterity, ought not in reason to be more revolting 
even to those who have never realised what sin is, than 
the narrative of the £all of Adam and Eve with its dire- 
ful consequences. The theory seems perfectly conform- 
able to Scripture, and to what we know of the secrets 
of the Divine judgments. The picture of Cham, or 
Chanaan, stricken with blackness, does not present a 
more sudden or more terrible retribution to the mind 
than the Fall of the Angels. How many thousand years 
did it take to transform Lucifer into Satan ? or the 
primitive Adam into the Adam feeling shame, and con- 
scious of decay, want, and the doom of death ? 

On the other hand, blackness, from the commence- 
ment, has been associated with evil. To this it may be 
replied that this is the sentiment merely of the white 
races — a natural prejudice of colour, an ex parte deduc- 
tion ; and to this argument, if such is the view really 
taken by the black races, and if no consciousness can be 
detected of their degradation amongst themselves, I see 
no other reply than this. That since, ex hypothesis they 
are black because they are cursed, the tradition of this 
curse would be more naturally preserved by the white 
races than by the black. But is there no consciousness 
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of this inferiority in the true negro ? Withoat looking 
at the matter from the same point of Tiew, I maj appeal 
to Captain Burton's statements on this point as to a 
fully competent, if not the highest, authority that can 
be quoted on points of African travel. In the first place, 
he notices ^' the confusion of the mixed and the mulatto 
with the full-blooded negro. By the latter word I 
understand the various tribes of intertropical Africa, 
unmixed with European or Asiatic blood " (^^ Dahome,'' 
ii. 187) ; and p. 193, ^^ I have elsewhere given reasons 
for suspecting, in the great Kafir family, a considerable 
mixture of Arab, Persian, and other Asiatic blood : " and 
as to the particular point in question, he says (p. 200), 
^^ The negro will obey a white man more readily than a 
mulatto, and a mulatto rather than one of his own 
colour. He never thinks of claiming equality with the 
Aryan race except when taught. At Whydat, the 
French missionaries remark that their scholars always 
translate ' white and black by master and slave.' " 
P. 189, " One of Mr Prichard's few good generalisations 
is, that as a rule the darker and dingier the African 
tribe, the more degraded is its organisation."^ I find a 
very similar testimony in Crawford's " Hist, of the 
Indian Archipelago," i. 18. He says, '' The brown and 
negro races of the Archipelago may be considered to 

' Captain Burton (ii. 165) also quotes a Catholic and a Prot«atant mia- 
sionary as to this point. M. Wallon says, *' Avec leur tendance k nous 
consid^rer comme r^llement sup^rieurs k eux, et leur croyance que oette 
supdriorit<$ nous est acquise par celle de notre Dieu, ils renonceraient bientdt 
aux leurs idoles pour adorer celui qui nous leur prions de connaltre.** Mr 
Dawson says, " Fetish has been strengthened by the white man, whom the 
ignorant blacks would not scruple to call a god if he could amd death." 

Assuming the identity of Bacchus and Noah, it is a striking circum- 
stance, from this point of view, that the name of Baechuif among the 
Phoenicians, was a synonymous term for moumiog. — Vide HesychiuM in 
BryanCi " Mythology" it 835 ; vide aUo the venet of Theocrittu. Compw 
p. 247, not€ (Boulanger). 
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present, in their physical and moral characters, a com- 
plete parallel with the white and negro races in the 
western world. The first has always displayed as great 
a relative superiority over the second, as the race of 
white men have done over the negroes of the west." 
Yet at p. 20 he says, " The Javanese, who live most 
eomfortably, are among the darkest people in the Archi- 
pelago, the wretched Dyaks, or cannibals of Borneo, 
among the fairest" It must be noted, however, that 
the Javanese have also preserved something of primi- 
tive tradition — e.g, their marriage ceremony. And, 
moreover, it is not at all essential to the argument to 
prove that the negroes are the most degraded race. Let 
it be said that they have had their curse, and that the 
sign of the curse is in their blackness — this is merely 
equivalent to saying that they are cursed pro tanto ; but 
it by no means follows that other races have not fallen 
to lower depths, and incurred a deeper reprobation.® 

Among the Sioux Indians, and in the isle of Tonga 
(Oceanica), I find trace of the tradition of blackness as 
a curse, and I should think it likely that other instances 
might be discovered. The former (the Sioux), in their 
reminiscences of the Deluge, relate, " The water re- 
mained on the earth only two days (for the two months 
during which the Scripture says it was at its height), at 
the expiration of which the Master of Life, seeing that 
they had need of fire, sent it them by a white crow, 
which, stopping to devour carrion, allowed the fire to be 
extinguished. He returned to heaven to seek it. The 
Qreat Spirit drove it away, and punished it by striking 

* Perhaps Captain Burton's phrase (ii. 178), ^ the arreMted phTsical de« 
Tekypment of Uie negro/' may, if extended to his mental development, 
eaetlj hit the troth, the standard being fixed by the age at which we 
eooeelTe the boj Chanaan's development to hare been arretted. — Comp. 
WaUaee, mfra, p. 91 ; comp. 217. 

F 
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it blacV—'' Annates de la Prop, de la Fai^^' L iv. 537 ; 
Gainet, i. 211. 

In Tonga, the tradition is connected with this history 
of Cain : — 

'' The god Tangaloa,* who first inhabited this earth, is this Adam. 
He had two sons, who went to live at Boloton. . . . The younger was 
very clever. Tonbo (the eldest) was very different ; he did nothing 
but walk about, sleep, and covet the works of Ids brother. One day 
he met his brother out walking, and knocked him down. Then, their 
father arrived at Boloton, and in great anger said, ' Why has thoa 
killed thy brother, fly, wretched man ; fly. Your race shM be 
black, and your soul depraved ; you shall labour without success. 
Begone ; you shall not go to the land of your brother, but your 
brother shall come sometimes to trade with you.' And he said to 
the family of the victim, ' Qo towards the great land ; your skin shall 
be white ; you shall excel in all good things.' " — Oainet, L 93. ^^ 

Cardinal Wiseman (in his " Science and Revealed 
Religion," lect iii.), says, with reference to Aristotle's 
distribution of mankind into races by colour : — 

" There is a passage in Julius Firmicus, overlooked by the com- 
mentators of Aristotle, which gives us the same ternary division, 
with the colours of each race. ' In the first place,' he writes, * speak- 
ing of the characters and colours of men, they agree in saying, — if by 
the mixed influence of the stars, the characters and complexions of 
men are distributed ; and if tlie course of the heavenly bodies, by a 
certain kind of artful painting, form the lineaments of mortal bodies ; 
that is, if the moon makes men white. Mars red, and Saturn blacky 
how comes it that in Ethiopia all are bom black, in Germany 
white, and in Thrace red ? ' '' — AstrononUcon, lib. L, c. L, ed. BasiL 
1551, p. 3. 

Now this passage seems to me to have a still further 
significance in the words I have italicised, with refer- 



• " Annales de Philoe. Chret," t. xiii. p. 235. 

i^ The expressions in the latter part of this nsmtion recall the blessing 
of Jacob, and suggests the possibility of the tradition having oome through 
descendants of Esau. 
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ence to the argument I have in hand. It transpires, 
therefore, that the ancients had the notion that Saturn 
made men black, which provoked the natural query, 
why then are only the Ethiopians black? That it 
should ever have been supposed that the distant Saturn, 
astronomically regarded, should have had such an influ- 
ence is preposterous, but if the mythological personage, 
Saturn, ch. x., has been sufficiently identified with Noah, 
and the deification of the hero in the planet (comp. 
pp. 159, 161) probable, the notion that he rnade men 
blackj must be the tradition of the event we are con- 
sidering. 

I have elsewhere traced the fulfilment of the text 
which says that Canaan shall be the ^' servant of ser- 
vants to his brethren;" but as the following extract 
from Klaproth, in evidence of the same, has also its 
significance with reference to the point I am now con- 
sidering — viz. the curse of blackness — I prefer to give 
it a place here : — " Saklialian oudehounga est expliqu6 
en Chinois par * Khian cheon,' et par * li chu,' ce qui 
signifie les * tetes noires ' et le ^ peup/e noir^ expression 
par laquelle on designe la ^ bas peuple ' ou les ' paysans.* 
Cette une expression usitee dans plusieures pays Asia* 
tiques ainsi qxien Russiey — Klaproth^ ^'Mem, Relatif 
a VAsie; '* vide strictures on Pere Amy of s " Mandchou 
Diet:' 

In the oldest books of the Zendavasta, virtue and vice 
are personified as white and black. ^^ The contrast 
between good and evil is strongly and sharply marked 
in the Gr&thas. , . . They go a step further and personify 
the two parties to the struggle. One is a ^ white,' or 
holy spirit {spentd mainyus)^ and the other, a ^dark 
spirit (angrd mainyus). But this personification is 
merely poetical or metaphysical, not real." — Rawlinson^s 
^^ Ancient MonarchieSy^ iii. p. 106. The contrast, how- 
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ever, between good and evil, as white and black was the 
genuine expression of their idea or tradition. (Hung, 
ap. Bunsen, iii. p. 476, admits, at least in one instance 
in the Gathds, " an angra (^ black') is put in opposition 
to the white, or more holy spirit") 

Mr Hunter ("Rural Bengal,*' p. 114) says of the 

primitive Aryans in India — " The ancient singer praises 

the god who ^ destroyed the Dasyans and protected the 

Aryan colour''^ (Rig. Veda., iiL pp. 34-39), and "the 

thunderer, who bestowed on his white friends the fields," 

&c. Whatever obscurity may attach to the latter 

passage, there can be no doubt of the abhorrence with 

which the singers speak, again and again^ of " the black 

skin,^^ . . . e.g. " the sacrificer poured out thanks to 

his god for ^ scattering the slavehsmds of black descent.'* ^^ 

Although I believe the idea was traditional and had 

reference to the curse, I will concede that it might have 

arisen primarily in the contrast of night and day, light 

and darkness. But does this settle the question? On 

the contrary, fortified with this explanation, I return to 

my argument with those, who say that blackness is a 

mere prejudice of race, and that it is not demonstrable 

that it is the sign of a curse, or the mark of inferiority. 

Does not Nature herself proclaim it, in her contrast of 

light and darkness ? Day and night, I imagine, would 

be recognised as apt symbols of error and evil as opposed 

to truth and goodness, even among the black races, 

irrespective of any consciousness or reminiscence of 

their degradation. Accordingly, the deeds of evil in 

Scripture are spoken of as the " works of darkness." 

It may be, therefore, that the idea of blackness as a 

curse is derived primitively from its association with the 

dtfkness of night ; but the fact remains* that blackness 

fe connected in our minds with a curse,^^ and there is 



i T» "» » wn* '^ todition as to be a^- ^common parlance— 
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tbe farther fact that a black race exists, and has existed 
doriDg four thousand years, with this mark of inferiority 
npon it (compare sup. ch. iii. ix.) 

Bat a point of some difficoliy remains to be deter- 
mined — viz. what precisely was the race which came 
binder this ban. Was it the whole descent of Ham, or 
only the posterity of Chanaan ? 

Hales, in his learned work on chronology (i. p. 344), 
discusses this question. He says that, whereas — 

**Eveii the most learned expositors (Bochart and Mede) have im- 
plicitly adopted the appropriation of the curse of servitude to Ham 
^ liis posterity." Yet " the integrity of the received text of pro- 
phecy, limiting the curse to * Canaan ' singly, is fully supported by 
^c concurrence of the Massorite and Samaritan Hebrew texts, with all 
*•* otter ancient versions except the Arabian ; and is acknowledged, 
*e See, by Josephus and Abulfaragi {sup,)^ who evidently confine the 
^^^ to Canaan — though they inconsistently consider Hani as the 
^'ender, and are not a little embarrassed to exempt him and the rest 
9fhu children}^ from the operation of the curse — an exemption, indeed, 
attested by sacred and profane history ; for Ham himself had his 
M share of earthly blessings, his son Misr colonised Egypt, thence 
*t.vled the land of Ham (Ps. cv. 23), which soon became one of the 
Sliest, most civilised, and flourishing kingdoms of antiquity, and 
Was established before Abraham's days (Gen. xii. 14-20), and in the 
glorious reign of Sesostris .... while Ham's posterity, in the line of 
Cosh, not only founded the first Assyrian empire, under Nimrod, but 
also the Persian (?), the Grecian (?), and the Roman (?) empires, in 
direct contradiction to the unguarded assertion of Mede [that * there 
liath never yet been a son of Ham that hath shaken a sceptre over the 
head of Japheth.'] How, then, is the propriety of the curse ex- 
clusively to Canaan to be vindicated ? — evidently by considering him 
as the only guilty person .... upon the very ingenioud conjecture of 

for instance, when the late Emperor of the French is depicted, this is the 
langoage which, upon a certain construction, appears most natural — ** On 
the other side stands a phalanx of satirists, represented by Victor Hugo. 
Thib only colour on the palette of those artists is lamp black. Morally 
they paint the ex-£mperor as dark as a negro, array h'lm in the livery of the 
deml, and then invoke the execration of history/'— Spectator, Sept. 1 7th, 
1870. 
'^ The italics are mine. 
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Faber, that the 'youngest son' who offended was not Ham, but 
Canaan — not the son, but the grandson of Noah. For the original, 
' his little son/ according to the latitude of the Hebrew idiom, may 
denote a grandson, by the same analogy that Nimrod .... this (the 
former) interpretation is supported by ancient Jewish tradition, 
' Borcsith Kabba,' sec. 37, recorded also by Theodoret . . . the tradi* 
tion, indeed, also adds that Ham joined in the mockeiy, but for thia 
addition there seems no sufficient grounds." 

There is, however , the tradition, and, moreover, a 
distinct tradition that Ham was black. Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, in his ^^ Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians," i., says — 

^ The Hebrew word Ham is identical ¥rith the Egyptian Khem, 
being properly written Ehm, Kham, or Ehem, and is the same 
which the Egyptians themselves gave to their countiy in the sculp- 
tures of the earliest and latest periods " (261). Egypt was denomi- 
nated Chemi (Khemi), or the land of Ham, '* as we find in the hiero- 
glyphic legends ; and the city of Khem, or Panopolis, was called in 
Egyptian Chemmo, of which evident traces are preserved in that of 
the modem town E'Khmim" (260). "Besides the hieroglyphic 
group, composed of the two above alluded to (260), indicating Egypt, 
was one consisting of an eye^ and the sign land, ulhich bore the same 
signification ; and since the pupil, or black of the eye, was called 
Chemi, we may conclude this to be a phonetic mo<le of writing the 
name of E<;ypt, which Plutarch pretends was called Chemmia, from 
the blackness of its soil ** (263). " Chame is black in Coptic, Egypt is 
Chemi, and it is remarkable that khom or clwrn is used in Hebrew for 
black or brown, as in Gen. xxx. 32-40." — Id, 

Here then, at any rate, the name of Ham or Cham is 
curiously associated with blackness, and must have been 
so associated from the commencement of Egyptian his- 
tory. I leave it to the Egyptolograt to decide whether the 
presumption is stronger that the name of Egypt, 
identical with that of Ham, was originally derived from 
the blackness of its soil, or from the blackness of him 
whose name was identical with it (^^ the land of Ham'' 
being both the scriptural and Egyptian appellation), 
more especially when " the eye" (apparently a personal 
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or historical, not certainly a geographical allnsion) was 
used as an equivalent hieroglyphic symbol for land.^^ 

Here, as in other instances, if we follow the strict 
lines of tradition, it seems to me that we shall escape 
all the difficulties which are usually alleged against it. 
It will result then that, although according to the text 
of Scripture, the curse of servitude was limited to the 
posterity of Chanaan ; yet, seeing that the criminality 
was common to Ham and Chanaan, according to the 
tradition referred to, and as is, moreover, implied in the 
marked manner in which Scripture (Gen. xviiL 22) in- 
dicates Cham as ^^the father of Chanaan,'* it is pre- 
sumable that, if blackness was the concomitant of the 
curse, it extended to both Ham and Chanaan, and, by 
implication, to their posterity, but then after the airse. 
As Chanaan, according to the tradition, was then a boy, 
all his children would have been affected by the curse ; 
but does it follow that all Ham's descent was involved 
in the malediction ? This would be to suppose a retro- 
spective curse, for which the only analogy would be the 
hypothesis that if Adam had sinned after the birth of 
Cain and Abel, they and their posterity would also have 
incurred the guilt of original sin. Now the sons of 
Ham were (Gen. x. 6) ^' Chus and Mesram and Phuth and 
Chanaan," ue.y Chus and Mesram and Phuth were the 
elder brothers of Chanaan, and therefore not the children 
of Ham after the pronouncement of the curse. If, then, 
we find the children of Mesram dark, but without the 

** The eye would be the very meet apposite symbol for blackness, if we 
eofwider that blackness lingers there after the skin has become white, and, 
m th0 OMe of half-breeds, is the test of descent in gradations even beyond, I 
balwvB. the octoroon. 

Gaptdn King ("Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western 
Gouts of Australia," ii. Append.) says, "That although there is the 
yustust diTsrsity of words among the Australian tribes, the equivalent for 
*9j% ' Is common to them aU." 
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negro features or the blacknesa of Canaan ; if " SeBOstxiB, 
hiE descendant, was a great conqueror;" if Nimrod, the 
eon of Cbos, was a powerful chiefbain, and tlie founder 
of the ABsyrian empire; if nothing is known of the 
posterity of Fhnth beyond the conjecture that they were 
the Lybians — ia a word, if the descent from these tliree 
sons does not bear oat the evidence of the cnrse, can it 
be said to militate at all against the hypothesis of the 
curse of Ham as well as of Canaan ? 

Moreover, if there are differences among the black 
races which may present difficulties, would not the 
knowledge that there may have been a posterity of Ham, 
bom after the curse,^* go far to remove them? Hales, 
indeed, assames that " Ham himself had his full share 
of earthly blessings ; his son Misr colonised Egypt," Ac, 
(as «u/).) ; but this prosperity, as he indicates it, is only 
seen in the prosperity of his three sons, whom I assume 
to have been exempt from the curse. It must be 
remembered, however, that the occult science of the 
Cainites was said to have been preserved by the family 
of Ham, and, as we have seen, the taint wa« in the 



" LeDormMit, "M&nuel d'Hiitoire ADeienne," i. 2S, makia * ■imiUr 
suggeiUoQ *■ to this point — " La taite ds la Bible n'a rieD qui a'oppoM 
tormsllemenC ^ I'bypoth^ qim Noi aunit m, poBt4rieuremeiit au deluge^ 
d'aotres snfBinta que Sem, Cham, et Japhet, d'oh Mnueot lortiea lea rac«a 
qui ne figurent paa dons la glju^ogie de ces troia penouoages." But t<ro 
objactiona aeem to me to be fatal to thia view. The races about nhonn tbia 
difficult; would be ruied would be the red and black racea : wh; ahoiild 
it be aurmiBed tbat the auppoaed poaterit; of Nuah, after the Deluge, 
f&ouJd have tbia mark ol inferioritj % In the aecood place, it doea aeem 
to be (onnally oppoaed to Gen. x. 32—" The» are the Jamilia of Nix, 
according to their peoplea and natioua. Sy that were tbe natiuna divided 
on tbe earth after the flood." 

The red racei might perbapa be accounted for by Qen. ixt. 23-25. 

" Then appeara to mv, howaver, a test to wbiob atteution might h» 
directed. We know that the Ethiopian* wen black, but in Amoa ix. 7, 
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I am very far from claiming for these theories any 
special ecclesiastical countenance and authority. I have 
already intimated my opinion that, on the whole, they 
would be as much opposed from the point of view of 
Bcriptural exegesis as from that of unbelief. It will be 
Baid, for instance, that there is evidence in Scripture of 
tlie curse of Canaan, but no proof that blackness was 
the concomitant effect of the curse ; and certainly it is 
not Scripture which affirms this, but only tradition. 

To those who admit the curse, but deny the conse- 
quences which tradition attributes to it, I would oppose 
an ahnost identical argument with that which accounts 
for all differences in the human race by geographical 
location. I do not know where this argument is more 
forcibly put than in Latham's " Ethnology." There it 
is seemingly demonstrated that certain conditions, not 
merely of colour, but moral and intellectual, are the 
inseparable accompaniments of geographical location. 
Grant it, pro argumento^ but I am arguing now upon 
the scriptural evidence, and with one with whom I 
assume I have a common belief in its inspiration. 

It is true, then, that the curse of blackness is not 
recorded, but the distribution of the races is at least 
implied: Deut. xxxii. 8, " When the Most High divided 
the nationSy when He separated the sons of Adam^ he 
appointed the bounds of people according to the number 
of the children of Israel ;" and Acts xvii. 26, " And 
hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon t*he whole 
face of the earth, determining appointed times^ and the 
limits of their habitation.^^ (The Prot version translates, 
" Having appointed the predetermined seasons and boun- 



where Qod ia expressing His anger against His people, He says, '* Are you 
not as the chUdren of the Ethiopians unto me, children of Israel, saith 
theLoid.'' 
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daries ^ their dwellings.*' Vide Hales^B Chron., L 351, 
who adds that this was conformable to their own allegory 
^' that Chronosy the god of time, or Satom, divided the 
universe among his three sons.*') ^^ 

If, then, the different races of mankind, according to 
their merits or demerits, were apportioned to, or miracu- 
lously directed or impelled to, respective portionB of the 
earth, which necessarily superinduced certain effects, is 
not the curse as apparent in its indirect operation as it 
would have been in its suddenness and directness ? 

This consideration must, I think, bring those who 
raise scriptural difficulties against the theory to the 
admission that blackness was a sign of inferiority, and 
that certain races were either smitten with, or were 
predestined to, in consequence of culpability, this de- 
gradation. 

This, I admit, is no reply to those who argue from the 
evidence of the Egyptian monuments. But the evidence 
from the monuments, so far from embarrassing my con- 
clusion, seems absolutely to enforce it If, indeed, the 
evidence from the monuments did not stare one in the 
face, we might fall back upon the line of argument 
which I have just indicated, and whilst recognising in 
their blackness the operation of a curse, trace it in the 
lapse of centuries and the influences of the torrid zone. 
But they are recorded as being black on the earliest 
monuments known to us, and within a few centuries of 
the Deluge. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable, 
that they were so from the commencement, which exactly 
hits in with the tradition of the curse of Canaan. 

Such, from his own point of view, is the conclusion of 
Sir J. Lubbock (" Prehistoric Times," p. 478)— 

^* V\d$ alKO oh. z., p. 239. The tradition that Pboroneiu, ** the father o! 
mankind/' distributed the nationa over the earth, idtm nationa dithiMU 
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''If there is anj truth in this view of the subject (p. 478), 
it will neceasarily follow that the principal varieties of man are of 
great antiquity, and, in fEtct, go back almost to the very origin of the 
human race. We mav then cease to wonder that the earliest paint- 
ings on Egyptian tombs represent so accurately several various varie- 
ties stiU existing in those regions, and that the Engis skull, probably 
the most ancient yet found in Europe, so closely resembles many 
that may be seen even at the present day." 

The following conclusion of Mr Wallace also exactly 
coincides with De Maistre's view. 
Lyell, in his " Principles of Geology" (ii. 471) says — 

''Wallace suggests that at some former period man's corporeal 
frame must have been more pliant and variable than it it now ; for, 
according to the observed rate of fluctuation in modem times, 
scarcely any conceivable lapse of ages would suffice to give rise to 
such an amount of differentiation. He therefore concludes, that 
when first the mental and moral qualities of man acquired predomi- 
nance, his bodily frame ceased to vary.^ 

But, although science in its own way may arrive at 
approximations to the truth, yet, if the traditional solu- 
tion be true, assuredly it is not a solution which will be 
reached by any merely scientific process ; and therefore, 
if it should be the truth, the ethnological difficulty will 
remain an enigma and embarrassment to the learned in 
all time to come. 
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CHAPTER VL 

PALMER ON EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Havikg probed the chronologies of India, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia,^ China, &c., and having found that one and 
all, when touched with the talisman of history, shrink 
within the limits of the Septuagint, and even of the 
Hebrew text, we come, perforce, to the conclusion, that 
there is one nation, and one only, which presents a 
primd facie antiquity irreconcileable with Holy Writ — 
viz. Egypt. 

This impression is sustained by the knowledge, some- 
what indefinite and in something disturbed, that the 
Egyptian tradition had always attributed a fabulous 
antiquity to the dynasties of its kings, and that these 
dynasties have been marvellously resuscitated through 
the discovery which has enabled us to decipher the 
inscriptions on their tombs and monuments. 

My reader need not fear, however, lest I should plunge 
him into the chaos of hieroglyphics ; not, indeed, that 
much has not been rescued from the abyss, and that 
there is not good expectation of more to come, but when 
once it is established, as we may now consider to be 
tlie case, that many of these dynasties were cotempo- 
raneous, and not successive, an uncertainty is introduced 
which again reduces the chronology to primitive chaos, 



^ Vide ante ch. iv. ; and also vidt Palmer, i. 49. 
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althoagh floating objects in it, the debris of tombs and 
dynasties, remain clearly distinguishable, and, in point 
of fact, have been perfectly identified. K we had no 
other evidence, I should feel irresistibly drawn to the 
dictum of M. Mariette (ap. Mgr. Meignan, " L' Homme 
Primitif," p. 391), " Le plus grand de tons les obstacles 
a r^tablissement d'une chronologie 6gyptienne regu- 
liSre, c'est que les Egyptiens eux-mSmes n'ont jamais eu 
de chronologie," 

I shall, on the contrary, from another point of view, 
attempt to show, not only that they had a chronology, 
but that this chronology has actually been re-discovered 
and re-constituted. 

In the conviction that this is the case, and that it is 
not sufficiently known that it is so, I shall devote 
some space to an abstract of Mr William Palmer's 
"Egyptian Chronicles" (1861), in which it appears to 
me that this exposition and solution is to be found. 

Mr Palmer at least has brought the Egyptian chro- 
nology (upon the system of the Old Chronicle) to so close 
a reconciliation with Scripture (upon the basis of a 
collation of the Septuagint and Josephus), that we have 
a right to compare any Egyptologist making an attempt 
to advance into the interior to the monuments, whilst 
disregarding it, to a commander leaving an important 
fortress in his rear.* As Mr Palmer takes his stand 
upon the Old Chronicle, and as the Old Chronicle has 
been in considerable disrepute with Egyptologists (Bun- 



' And yet, with the exception of Professor Rawlinson's " Manual of 
Ancient History," where mention is made of Mr Palmer's work as among 
eight principal works to be referred to on the subject of Egyptian chro- 
nology, and of a series of articles in the Month on the same subject, I 
do not recollect to have seen allusion made to it. A previous perusal of 
the articles in the Month above referred to will greatly facilitate the 
study of this question. 
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sen, L 216), I do not Bee that I can adopt a better plan 
of bringing the whole subject before the reader, than by 
confronting Mr W. Palmer's discovery and exposition 
with Baron Bunsen's strictures on the Old Chronicle. 
Bunsen (i. 214-217) says (the italics are mine)— 

'* 'The Egyptians,' says Syncellus, ' boast of a certain Old Chronicle, 
by which dso, in my opinion, Manetho (the impostor) was led 
astray.' . . . The origin of this fiction is obvious Its object, as 
well as that of the pseudo-Manetho, is to represent the great 
year of the world of 36,625 years, or twenty-five Sothio cycles. 
The timeless space of the book of Sothis becomes the role of 
Vulcan. . . . T%e number fixed for the oUier gode^ 3984, ie qmte 
original ; perhaps it may not be mere accident that it agrees with 
the computation of some chronographers for the period from the 
Creation to B.C. The dynasty of the demigods reflects the same 
judicious moderation as in the scheme of the peeudo-llanetho 
(214i). Then comes a series of corruptions of the genuine Manetho, 
i,e,y of the Manetho of the thirty historical Egyptian dynasties. He 
is, however, confounded with the Manetho of the Dog-star, and 
hence it is that the fifteen dynasties of Manetho are called the fifteen 
dynasties of the Sothiac cycle. BiU how is the number 443 to he er- 
gained ? Is this entry to be understood in the same sense as the 
similar one in Clemens, namely, that the first fifteen dynasties com- 
prehended the 443 years prior to the beginning of the last cycle, con- 
sequently prior to 1322? or is it simply taken, with a slight alteration 
by Eusebius, to the fourteenth and fifteenth dynasties (435) ? The 
following dates for the length of reigns are in the gross evidently bor- 
rowed from Eusebius. ... In the sequel, there is no more reckoning 
by dynasties, but seventy-five generations are numbered, in order to 
make up the 113 of Manetha So palpable is that, . . . Lastly, the 
dates and numbers . . . are brought into shape by various arbitrary 
expedients ; but Eusebius on all occasions appears as the authority. 
... As the dates of the individual dynasties now run, 184 years are 
wanting to make up the promised 36,525 years. It is scarcely icorth 
while to inquire where the mistake lies" He finally pronounces the 
Old Chronicle to be the compilation of a Jewish or Christian im- 
postor of the third century, or later. 

As Mr Palmer has not directly adverted to this pas- 
sage from Bunsen in his " Egj-ptian Chronicles,*' I will 
give an extract from a letter which I have received from 
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^Blr Palmer on the subject, whicli will clear off some of 
^tiie tissues of confusion into wliich the strictures of 
3aron Bunsen have got entangled. 

'^ I assert, in the first instance (there being nothing whatever to 
^he contraiy), that we have the Old Chronicle in & perfectly genuine 
^orm^ ue. in the text of SynceUns and Africanus, but by no means in 
3nnsen ; and farther, that it really is, and they from whom we have 
it tell ut it vfos, the oldest Qreco-Egyptian writing of the kind current 
in the lime of Africanus. • . . Bunsen pronounces the Old Chronicle 
to be the compilation of a Jewish or Christian impostor of the third 
century (' Eusebius appearing on all occasions as the authority,' &c.) 
In the Old ChronicUf as given by Syncellus and Africanus, there is 
nothing whatever borrowed from Eusebius ; but Eusebius has borrowed 
from and altered the Old Chronicle, so as to suit his own sacred 
chronology. The ' Book of Sothis,' too, has worked up and altered 
the Old Chronicle, with which it is by no means to be identified. . . . 
But I deal with three so-called Manethos — viz. (1.) the original 
Manetho of Josephus and Eratosthenes, who had only twenty-three 
historical dynasties of his total of thirty dynasties (the Old Chronicle, 
from which he took the number of thirty, having twenty-nine his- 
torical and one [that of the sun god] unhistorical) ; (2.) the Manetho 
of Ptolemy of Mendes, which is the Manetho of Africanus, who has 
thirty-one dynasties, all pretending to be historical ; and, lastly, the 
Manetho of the ' Book of Sothis,' used by Anianus and Panadorus 
(to which last alone Bunsen's . . . mention of ' fifteen dynasties of 
the Dog-star' refers). ... If any figures in the Manetho of the *Book 
of Sothis ' of the fifth century A.D., are borrowed from Eusebius, 
there is nothing in this, Eusebius himself having used and altered 
the Old Chronicle before, just as the author of the Book of Sothis or 
Anianus may have used Eusebius and the old chronicle. But I am 
not now dealing with the question of fact, whether Eusebius' figures 
were so followed or not . . . When Bunsen says, * Perhaps it may 
not be mere accident that the figures 3984 agrees,' &c ; he should 
have said rather that some ' chronographers * * agree ' * with it,' 
and perhaps so agree not by accident. I do not remember whether 
any one, or who in particular, of modem chronographers agree with 
it ; but certainly if any do, it is quite hy accident. The number 
398>1, as given by the Old Chronicle to Chronos and the other twelve 
gods, has no relation whatever to any reckoning of the year of the 
world to Christ ; and a chronologer might as weU adapt his sum of 
yean from the Creation to Christ, or to any other fEUiciful number, aa 
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to thifl. The truth is, that with the ahorter nninben of the Ynlgatey 
many chronologeTS have made out sums of about four thousand 
years, some rather mure, some less." 

In the somewhat lengthened extract which I have 
made {sup. p. 94) from Bansen, four figures (3984, 
217, 443, and 184) will have struck the eye, which baffle 
even Bunsen's penetration, and only make twice con- 
founded what was confused before. But what if these 
four figures should all be accounted for? and, when 
accounted for, fitted into the chronology so as to be in 
keeping, not only with the other figures of the Chronicle, 
but also with the systems of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
as exactly as " the key fits the wards of the lock?" {vide 
infra^ p. 332), will not the matter begin to wear a 
different aspect? When the figures are shown to be 
imbedded in all the different systems which have been 
transmitted to us, will it then be said that the figures 
" are evidently borrowed from Euscbius ? '* But, in 
fact, it is also demonstrated by internal evidence that 
the Chronicle, as we have it, must be referred to the date 
305 B.C. 

Tliis, then, is how the argument stands ; but it is a 
matter of some difficulty to compass Mr Palmer's elabor- 
ate argument, and I cannot attempt to do more than to 
indicate its most salient points. 

Premising that the Sothic cycle (a period of 1461 
vague, or 1460 fixed sidereal years) was connected by 
the Egyptians with their recurring periods of transfor- 
mation and renovation (" common to the mythologies 
of Egypt and India"), and also that two such periods 
(1461 + 2) = 2922 corresponded with the antediluvian 
period, or rather with the sum of the lives or reigns of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, inclusive of survivors of the 
Deluge, with something added in order to throw the 
whole into cyclical form, all which is shown in detail in 
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" Egyptian Chronicles," i. 23-37, I may now proceed 
to Itr Palmer's analysis of the scheme of the Old 
Chronicle, which is thus given by Syncellns, " probably 
from the Manetho of Afiicanus" (Palmer's "Egypt 
Cliron.," i. 7):— 

"There u extant amoDg tlie Egyptians & certain Old Chnnicle, 
the •ouTce, I nippow, which led Manetho astray, exhibiting xxx 
dTnastiei and again cxiii generations, with an infinite space of time 
(not the Mine either u that of Hanetho), vis. three myriads, six 
thonsand five hundred and twenty-five years — let, Of the Aeritte ; 
Sdly, Of the Mestraans ; and, 3dly, Of the Egyptians, — being word 
bt word as folloWB :— 

[Dynasty L to XV, inclusive of the chnniicle of the goda] : — 
Time of Phtha there is none, u he shines equally by night 

and by day [but all generations being from him] 
[Fint dynasty] *HX»i [i.«. Ba, the Buu-god], son of Phtha, 

reigned three myriads of ycais, . . . 30,000 

Then [Dynasty II. to XIV. inclusive, and generations II. 

to XIV. inclusive] Kporar [or Xpotoc, \.t. Seb], and 

all the other lii gods [who are the Aeritce perhaps of 

Ensebios and Africanus], reigned years . 3934 

^en [Dynasty XV.] viii demigod kings [the Mestrwnna of 

Ensebina and Afri.Anus] reigned [as viii generations 

hnt one dynasty], years .... SIT 

And after them sv generations of the Cyue ci/de were regis- 

ta«d in years . . . 443 

Then Dynasty XVI. of Tanites, generations viii, yean . 190 
Tbta Dynasty XVII. of Memphites, generations iv, years 

of the same generations , 103 

After whom there followed — 
Dynasty XVIII. of Mempbites, generations xiv, yean of 

the same generations ..... 343 
Then Dynasty XIX. of Diospolites, generations v, yeara 104 

Then Dynuty XX. of Diospolites, generations viii, years of 

the same generations . .926 

Thm DynatI; XXI. of Tanites, generations vi, years . 121 

nm Dynasty XXII. of Tunites, generations iii, years . 43 
Than Djiuw^ XXIIl. of Diospolites, generations ii, years 

ct dw mne generations .... 19 
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Then Dynasty XXIV. of Saites, genei'ationB iii, yean . 44 
Befiides whom is to be reckoned— 
Dynasty XXY. of Ethiopians, generationa iii| yeais of the 

same generations . • . . • 44 

After whom again there followed — 
Dynasty XXVL of Memphites, generations vii, years of the 

same generations • • • • .177 

And then after- 
Dynasty XXVIL 
[Here the designation, generations^ and years are pur- 
posely omitted ; but the years are implied by the sum 
total, which follows below, to be certainly . .184] 

Dynasty XXVIIL of Persians, generations v, years of the 

same generations ..... 1SK4 

Then Dynasty XXIX. of Tanites, generations , years • 39 
And, lastly, after all the above — 
Dynasty XXX. of one Tanite king, years • • .18 

Qcnerations cxiil, years 36,525 

Sum of all the years of th^ XXX. Dynasties, three myriads, six 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five (Kings 1881 years)." 

These 36,525 years, when divided by 1461, the Sothic 
cycle (as noted by Syncellus), give the quotient xxv. 
We need not digress into the conjectural reasons why 
twenty-five such periods were taken, rather than any 
other number. We will be content at starting to see in 
its relation to the cycle evidence of the purely fictitious 
character of its myriads of years, and a clue to the sig- 
nificance of the indication, " after them xv generations 
of the Cynic cycle," &c. 

Mr Palmer (i. xxiii.) says, that the question which first 
suggested itself to him was — 

"To what Sothic cycle are these 443 years or xv generations 
said to belong ? " [for tliere was the doubt whether there was any 
real Sothic cycle at all] " For a Sothic cycle is not merely 
a space of 1461 Eg}'ptian years, but it is that particular space of 
14G1 such years, and that only, which begins from the conjunction 
of the movable new year or Thoth, with die heliacal rising of Sirius, 
fixed to 20th July of our Gregorian calendar for that part of Egypt 
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▼Hch 18 just above Mempliis. . . . For the author of a chronicle 

ending with Nectaneho, or at any date between the Sothic epochs, 

^ July B.O. 1322 (the known commencement of a cycle), and 20th 

July A.D. 139, ' the Sothic cycle,' could only mean the cycle actually 

current" [ie. b.c. 1322 to a.d. 139 = 1461]. ..." After this dis- 

^veiy, if the perception of a truism can be called a discovery, it 

loUowed naturally to observe further that in constructing a fanciful 

scheme . . . ending at any other date than a true cyclical epoch, 

} ^- tile first operation . . . must he to cut off aU those years of the true 

) ^ ^rrent cycle which were yet to run out, below the date fixed upon, 

) ^ >iid to throw them back so that they might be reckoned as past 

lUBtead of being looked forward to as future. This, then, was what 

tile author of the Old Chronicle had done ; and, Avith an ironical 

Hinnour conmion among the Egyptians, he had told his readers to 

tiieir faces the nature of his trick, ticketing and labelling the key to 

it (the 443 years) and tying it in the lock, or rather leaving it in 

tile lock itsell" Counting, then, back 139 years of the 443 " from 

tile 20th July A.D. 139 to 20th July B.a 1, and 304 more from 20th 

July B.C. 1, we come to 20th July in 305 B.C. (if the years be fixed, 

sidereal, or solar years), or to 8th November 305, if they be (as they 

really are) vague Egyptian years" (305 B.c. being the year in which 

Ptolemy Lagi assumed the crown). 

[For the discrepancy between this date and the con- 
quest of Ochus, " at which the series of the Chronicle 
ostensibly ends," vide " Egypt. Chron.," p. xxiv.] 

Let the reader now return to the scheme of the 
chronicle {sup. p. 97). The analysis of the whole 
sum, 36,525 years, gives 30,000 years (to the sun), + 
3984 (to xiii gods), + 217 (to viii demigods), + 443 
(to the Sothic cycle), + 1881 to kings from Menes to 
Nectanebo (the last native sovereign). 

So far we have only 1881 years, corresponding to an 
historical period, + 443 of the cycle thrown up. It has 
been previously noted, however, that 2922 (two Sothic 
cycles) correspond to the antediluvian and patriarchal 
period (i. 37). The intricate part of the scrutiny will 
be found in tiie discrimination of the 2922 years (which, 
with 217 + 1881, make up the sequence of human time, 



47 8^^^ 
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A.H., to Nectanebo) from the figorea 3984 years in the 
aDolyais above. 

For the full aod Bcientific discriminatioii, I miiBt 
refer the reader to "Egyptian ChronicleB," i. 17; bat 
for a simple demonBtration, we may take the historical 
fignree as above— viz. 2922 + 217+1881, added to 
the figures thrown in to complete the cycle {vide iJj/ro), 
viz. 341 + 483, all which figures = 5844, and dedact 
them from the whole cyclical number thus — 

36,525 
5,844 
30,681 

Now, reverting to the scheme of the Chronicle, we 
shall see the round nmnher S0,000 years (being as it 
were an Egyptian month, in thouBands of years instead 
of days) apportioned off to the sun-god. To obtain 
this round number, the fractional number 681 would 
have to be detached, and there being at hand the cyclical 
number 2922 years (two perfect Sothic cycles), any 
number in reason of fractional remainders might be 
added to it, since with the symmetrical nucleus, the 
agglomeration would always be recognisable by the 
initiated, ue. by the priests. The C8I yews were there- 
fore added to 2922, and also the 341 fictitious years 
(" to make time from the beginning to run in the 
form of Sothic cycles ") were added, because there 
they would cause no confusion; "whereas if they had 
been added to the 217 years of the demigods, no 
one could any longer have distinguished the original 
fraction," 

"We thus collect, therefore, those various figures into 
the Rum which was the figure of difBculty — viz. 3984 
(681 +2922 + 341 + 40), iha forty years included having 
merely reference to the point at which the current 
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Sothic cycle was thrown up — being the years intervening 
between the flight of Nectanebo in b.c. 345^ and the 
coronation of Ptolemy Lagi in b.c. 305. 

Upon his own method, based npon Josephns, who 
follows in the main the Septoagint (^^ on a prin- 
ciple of compromise snch as all readers, whaJt&oer may 
be their system, may agree in accepting provisionally, 
and as an approximation''), Mr Palmer (i. 22-29) 
brings the Scripture a.m. to b.c. 1, to a synchronism of 
<<five years four months" and some days, with the 
Egyptian computation. 

Bot the same key is made to unlock all the systems 
of Egyptian chronology, and in the course of his two 
volumes of close and learned investigation, Mr Palmer 
demonstrates that ^^ Manetho, Eratosthenes, Ptolemy 
of Mendes, Diodorus, Josephus, Africanus, Eusebius, 
Anianus, Panodorus, and Syncellus, have, either of 
themselves or by following others, transferred dynasties, 
generations, and years of the gods and demigods of the 
Chronicle, and even fifteen generation s of Ptolemies and 
Caesars, as yet unborn at the date of the Chronicle, to 
kings after Menes." 

Let the above scheme of the Chronicle be compared, 
for instance, with the scheme of Diogenes Laertius 
(which Mr Palmer conjectures, upon intrinsic evidence^ 
to have been transmitted through Aristotle). 

Diogenes Laertius* whole figure is 48,863 years, which 
contains for its fictitious part thirty times 1461 = 43,830, 
which, being deducted from 48,863, 

43,830 

5,033 

leaves 5033 for ^^ true human time." Now 5033 years 
are equal to those 2922 years + 217 years + 1881 years, 
whidi alone in the Chronicle belong properly and origin* 
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ally to the xiii gods and viii demigods and the last xv 
d}'nasties of the kings from Menes to Nectanebo, with 
only thirteen surplus years, ue. from the conquest of 
Darius Ochus to Alexander ; '^ seemingly to the autumn 
of B.C. 332, when he first entered Egypt." 

Here I might conclude my outline of Mr Palmer^s 
scheme, so far as is necessary to the vindication of the 
Chronicle as against Bunsen, were it not for the remain- 
ing figure (all the others, if the reader will refer back, 
have been accounted for) — ^viz. 184, to which Bunsen 
refers. 

This figure is shown to correspond with the 184 years 
of the Hyksos or Shepherds (i. 134, 135, etseq.j 155, 285, 
299). Dynasty XXVIL, to which the 184 years in the 
Chronicle are attributed, has been displaced from be- 
tween Dynasties XVIL and XVIII. of the Chronicle, 
and its 184 years are " restored to their true place and 
to the Shepherds by Manetho," and are given " by the 
Theban priests, i.e. by Eratosthenes, suppressing the 
Shepherds, to the kings of Upper Egypt." 

As regards Manetho (i. 284) "having, besides the 
1881 years of the Chronicle, 1674 additional years of 
kings, of which (22 + 217 =) 239 only are in them- 
selves, though not in their attributions, chronological, 
and having given of these 1491 (which are thrice 477 
and 60 over) to his six early dynasties of Lower Egypt 
(and sixteen inconvenient years he isolated between his 
Dynasties XIV. and XV. , so as to include them in his Book 
i.), he gave to the three early dynasties of Upper Egypt 
vo other unchronological years than two complementary 
sums, the one of 43 (to the first), and the other, of 124 
years, to the second of the three dynasties, that these 
same sums might both coalesce with the remainder of 
sixty years belonging to the sum of the six dynasties of 
Lower Eg)Yt, so as to make with it, or rather to indi- 
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cate, the one of them the sum of 103, the other the sum 
of 184/' 

Vide table, p. 285. . . . Sam of six dynasties of Lower 
Egypt, 1491. But this sum 1491 is equivalent to 

190 + 103+184=477 
190 + 103 + 184 = 477 
190 + 103+184 = 477 But 60 

(1431 + 60) = 1491 _43 
(1431 + 60)+ 43= 103 

(43 of Dyn. XIV. of Upper Egypt.) 
(1431 + 60) 
124 

184 (124 of Dyn. XV. of Upper 
Egypt in Book ii.) 

The place of the 184 years of the Shepherd Dynasty 
will be seen as clearly in the analysis of Eratosthenes' 
scheme F. in " Egyptian Chronicles " (i. 299), and 
if I had space I should like to give it in extensOj because 
it is upon his 1076 from Menes to XVIII. Dynasty, that 
Bunsen mainly relies for his fundamental theory (Bun- 
sen's " Egypt," ii. xvi.) As the confutation of Bunsen 
does not enter into Mr Palmer's plan, I think it worth 
while to add, that these 1076 years are thus made up 
477, the true historical length of the epoch (from Menes 
to XVIII. Dynasty), as we know from the chronicle 
{vide Palmer's supra)y hence the significance of this 
fi^re in table above, + 443 of the cycle added, + 156 
of Dyn. XVIII. encroached upon ^ for the symmetrical 
purpose displayed in scheme F, in which scheme it will 



' It wiU be understood that, in the above scheme and throughout, Mr 
P^mer assumes the existence of cotemporaneous dynasties elsewhere 
demonstrated. It is admitted, on all hands, that cotemporary dynasties 
cettaed with the XVI 1 1. Dynasty ; and, in the other direction, all schemes 
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be seen that the 184 years of the Shepherds again 
enter as a constitaent part 

Bat as I am merely indicating the scheme, and not 
elaborating the argument, I must here part company 
with Mr Palmer. K, however, any one wishes to 
examine the question more in detail, and seeks to know 
in what manner the years in the above scheme are 
apportioned among the different generations and dynas- 
ties, he must take up with Mr Palmer at L p. 300. My 
purpose is sufficientiy answered by establishing that a 
scheme exists, if not irrefutable, at least up to this 
unconfuted, which perfectly harmonises the scriptural 
with the Egyptian chronology. 

oommence with Menes. If, then, this interval of time va known or deter- 
mined by one part of a scheme (as it is known from the chronicle to be 
477 years), and at the same time, the exigences of the case (owing to 
fictitious additions) require the location of other figures within the inter- 
val, then the super-additions must overlap (apparently to those who know 
477 years to be the true historical figure) at one end or the other. One 
hundred and fifty-six years (as above) is the extent of the overlapping 
(the 443 years of the cycle standing apart) in the scheme of Eratosthenes. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE TRADITION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

^ TmADinoK levealB the past to ns, and consequently it reyeals to ua 
also the fatuie. It is the tie which binds the past, the present, and the 
fotore together, and is the science of them alL If we possessed the 
memory of mankind, as we do that of our personal existence, we 
should know all. But if we have not the memory of mankind, does 
not mankind possess it? Is mankind without memory, without 
tradition ? . . • There is no nation which does not exist through 
tradition, not only historical traditions relative to its earthly exist- 
ence, but through religious traditions relative to its eternal destiny. 
To despise this treasure, what is it but to despise life, and that which 
constitutes its connection, its imity, its light, as we have just seen ? 
. . . When Qod spoke to men His Word passed into time. . • . 
Happily tradition seized upon it as soon as it left the threshold of 
eternity ; and tradition is neither an ear, nor a mouth, nor an isolated 
memory, but the ear, the mouth, and the memory of generations 
united together by tradition itself, and imparting to it an existence 
superior to the caprices and weakness of individuals. Nevertheless, 
God would not trust to oral tradition alone . . . Symbolical tradi- 
tion was to add itself to oral tradition by sustaining and confirming 
it. . . . The five terms constituting the mystery of good and evil : 
the existence of God, the creation of the world and of man by God, 
the fall of man, his restoration by a great act of divine mercy, and, 
lastly, the final judgment of mankind . . . and that which oral tradi- 
tion declared, symbolical tradition should repeat at all times and in 
all places, in order that the obscured or deceived memory of man 
might be brought back again to truth by an external, a public, an 
nniversal, all-powerful spectacle. [Lacordaire is speaking principally 
with reference to sacrifice and the sacrifice of Mount Calvary.] . . . 
Each time that oral tradition underwent a movement of renovation 
by the breath of God, symbolical tradition felt the effects of it. The 
of Abel marks the era of patriarchal tradition ; the sacrifice 
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of Abraham marks the era of Hebrew tradition ; the sacrifice of 
Jeaus Christ, the final and consummating sacrifice, marks the era of 
Christian tradition. . . . Such is the nature of tradition, and such 
its history. Tradition is the connection of the present with the past, 
of the past with the future ; it is the principle of identity and con- 
tinuity which forms persons, families, nations, and mankind. It 
flows in the human race by three great streams which are clearly 
])erceptible — the Christian, the Hebrew, and the patriarchal or primi- 
tive ; in all these three it is oral and symbolical, and whether as 
oral or symbolical it speaks of God, the creation, the fall, reparation 
and judgment. . . . Without occupying ourselves with the question 
as to whether Scripture was a gift from above or an invention of 
men, we see that there exists two kinds of it — human and sacred 
scripture. I understand by human scripture, that which is consi- 
dered by men as the expression of the ideas of a man ; I understand 
by sacred scripture that which is venerated by nations as containing 
something more than the ideas of a man. . . . There are in the 
Avorld an innumerable quantity of books, neverthele^ there are but 
six of them which have been venerated by nations as sacred. These 
are the * Kings ' of China, the Vedas of India, the Zend-Avesta of 
the Persians, the Koran of the Arabs, the Law of the Jews, and 
the QospeL And at first sight I am struck with this rarity of sacred 
writings. So many legislators have founded cities, so many men of 
genius have governed the human understanding, and yet all these 
legislators, all these men of genius, have not been able to cause the 
existence of more than six sacred books upon earth ! . . . Every 
sacred book is a traditional book, it was venerated before it existed, 
it existed before it appeared. The Koran, which is the last of the 
sacred ■N^Titings in the order of time, offers to us a proof of this 
worthy of our thoughtful attention. Witliout doubt, Mahommed 
relied upon pretended revelations ; however, it is clear to all those 
who read the Koran, that the Abrahamic tradition was the true 
source of its power. . . . The same traditional character shines upon 
each page of the Christian and Hebrew books ; we find it also in 
the Zend-Avesta, the Vedas, and the Kings of the Chinese, Tradi- 
tion is everywhere the mother of religion ; it precedes and engenders 
sacred books, as language precedes and engenders scripture ; its 
existence is rendered immovable in the sacred books ... a sacred 
book is a religious tradition which has had strength enough to sign 
its name. • . . The sacred writings are, then, traditional ; it is their 
first character. I add that they are constituent, that is to say, they 
possess a marvellous power for giving vitality and duration to 
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empires. Strange to say, the most magnificent books of philoso- 
phers have not been able to found, I do not say a people, but a 
nnall philosophical society ; and the sacred writings, without excep- 
tion, haye founded very great and lasting nations. Thus the Kings 
founded China, the Yedaa India, &c. . . . Look at Plato . . . how 
18 it that Plato has not been able to constitute, I do not say a nation, 
W simply a permanent school ? How is it that communities totter 
▼hen thinkers meddle with them, and that the precise moment of 
^faU is that when men announce to them that mind is emanci- 
pated, that the old forms which bound together human activity are 
broken, that the altar is undermined and reason is all-powerful ? 
^osophers ! if you speak the truth, how is it that the moment 
^henall the elements of society become more refined and develop 
themselves, is the moment of itt dissolution?^* — From Pire Lacor- 
f^irt^s ** Conferences.*' Canf 9 and 10. (Tran. H. Langdon ; 
^chaidson, 1852.) 

I should also wish M. Auguste Nicolas' ** Etudes Philosophiquea 

«nr le Christianisme " — particularly lib. I. chap, v., " Necessite d'une 

revelation Primitive ; *' and lib. II. chap, iv., " Traditions univer- 

•elles" — to be read in connection with the following chapter. I did 

Dot become acquainted with M. Nicolas until after the chapter was 

concluded. I have, however, fulfilled my obligations in the above 

extract from L'Abbe Lacordaire, which lies more au fond of my 

view than the chapters referred to in M. Nicolas. I also wish to 

diiect attention to a remarkable article in the ^07716 and Foreign 

BevieWy Jan. 1864, entitled "Classical Myths in relation to the 

Antiquity of Man,'* signed F. A. P. 

Tradition, in the sense in which we have just seen it 
used by Lacordaire, in what we may call its widest sig- 
nification, is not limited to oral tradition, but may be 
tanned the connection of evidence which establishes the 
unity of the human race ; and, with this evidence, estab- 
lishes the identity and continuity of its belief, laws, 
institutions, customs, and manners (Manners, vide 
Goguet's " Origin of Laws," i. 327-329). The more 
closely the tradition is investigated, the more thoroughly 
will it be found to attest a common origin, and the more 
fully will its conformity with the scriptural narrative be 
made apparent. 
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Now, although in all ages there have been men of 
great intellect who have held to tradition, it may be 
stated as one of those truths, qui soMte aux yeux^ 
and which will not be gainsaid, that the human 
intellect has been throughout opposed to tradition, has 
been its most constant adversary, equally when it was 
the tradition of a corrupt polytheism, as when it was 
the tradition of uncontested truth; and so active has 
been this antagonism, that the marvel is that anything 
of primitive tradition should have remained. 

Hence arose the divergence between religion and 
philosophy — a divergence which, as it seems to me, is 
inexplicable from the point of view of those who believe 
that, in the centuries which preceded the coming of our 
Lord,^ religion simply was not, had ceased to be ; unless 
we suppose that a tradition of the antagonism had sur- 

^ Such appears to me to be the conclunon of Mr Allies in his learned 
work ("The Formation of Christendom," il chap. viiL 57), "Univer- 
sality of false worship in the most diverse nations the summing up of man** 
whole history." I request attention, however, to the following passage^ 
at page 882, which has an especial bearing upon my argument: — "No 
doubt the Qreek mind had lived and brooded for ages upon the remains 
of original revelation, nor can any learning now completely unravel the 
interwoven threads of tradition and reason so as to Hiafeingni«h their 
separate work. However, it is certain that in the sixth century B.a, the 
Greeks were without a hierarchy, and without a definite theology: not 
indeed without individual priesthoods, tnditioDary rites, and an existing 
worship, as well as certain mysteries which professed to communicate a 
higher and more recondite doctrine than that exposed to the public gase. 
But in the absence of any hierarchy ... a very large range indeed was 
given to the mind, acting upon this shadowy religious belief, and re-acted 
upon by it, to form their philosophy. The Greeks did not, any more than 
antiquity in general, use the acts of religious service for instruction by 
religious discourse. In other words, there was no such thing as preaching 
among them. A domain, therefore, was open to the philosopher, on which 
he might stand without directly impeaching the ancestral worship, while 
he examined its grounds, and perhaps wapptd iU foundationt. He was 
therein taking up a position which these priests, the dvil functionaries of 
religious rites, 90areely osy longer retaining a spiritual meaning or a mornl 
cogency, had not occupied." 
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▼iyedy which would still partially disclose how it came 
about that when religion had ceased to be {^pro wrgu" 
mento)y or had become corrupt, philosophy, which then 
(ex typathesi) alone soared above the intellect of the 
crowd, did not, and could not become a religion to 
them, infra^ pp. 142, 145, 146. 

And the history of this antagonism seems to be, that 
the human intellect has ever had, and now more con- 
fidently than ever, the aim and ambition to substitute 
something better than the revelation of primitive tradi- 
tion, and the experiences of the human race. 

It is quite conceivable that human life and human 
institutions might have been arranged upon some scheme 
different from that of the divine appointment; and 
although we may believe that any such scheme would 
result in ultimate confusion and the final extinction of 
the human race, it is still theoretically possible that the 
experiment might have been made.* 

Here comes in, with its full significance, the great 



' Tftke for instance Mr J. S. Mill's peculiar views as to the status of 
womeD, " The law of servitude in marriage " [*' Wives be obedient to 
your husbands/' St Paul], he says, ** is in monstrous contradiction to all 
the principles of the modem world" (p. 147). ''Marriage is the only 
actual bondage known to our law," id. But at p. 49, Mr Mill says, ** The 
general opinion of men is supposed to be, that the natural vocation of a 
woman is that of a wife and mother." But he then adds (p. 87), '' It will 
not do to assert in general terms that the experience of mankind has pro< 
nounoed in favour of the existing system. Experience cannot possibly 
have decided between two courses, so long as there has only been experience 
qfone. If it be said that the doctrine of the equality of the sexes rests 
only on theory, it must be remembered that the contrary doctrine also has 
only theory to rest upon. All that ia proved in its favour by direct 
experience, is that mankind have been able to exist under it, and to attain 
the degree of improvement and prosperity which we now see ; but whether 
that prosperity has been attained sooner, or is now greater than it would 
have been under the other system, experience does not say." 

Take in illustration, again, the communistic schemes as against the 
iiwtitation of property. Now, although Christianity has realised all that 
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saying of Lacordaire's — " Order I compare to a pyramid 
reaching from heaven to earth. Men cannot overthrow 
its base, because the finger of Gbd rests npon its apex." 
If the finger of God did not so rest, there is no assign- 
able reason why this pyramid — this incubus, as some 
would call it — ^which goes back, stone upon stone, to 
the primitive ages, should not have been overturned, and 
some system purely atheistical, purely material, purely 
communistic, substituted for it But I believe that no 
democratic organisation, however extended among the 
masses, will overthrow the established order of things, 
so long as the possessors of property, the upper classes, 
are true to the objects for which property was instituted. 

will ever be possible in the way of communiBm in it« religious orders, the 
communistic sects have always iosiinctively directed their first efforts 
against religion as against the basis of the social order of things which they 
attacked. This was forcibly brought out in certain letters on " European 
Radicalism," in the Pall Mall Gazetttj October and November 1869, t.g, 
" all the contests on the three capital questions (* government, property, 
religion') which we are now engaged in, are but continuations of the 
original divergence of opinion (before settled govcniment), considerably 
modified, of course, under the influence of time, the various Uudilumal 
notions mankind preserves under the name of beliefs, and the whole stock 
of experience it has accumulated under the name of knowledge. So like, 
indeed, are the ancient and modem contests on these matters,'* &c. . . • 
(Letter I.) Again (Letter V.), speaking of our English socialist discussing 
''the necessity of building social edifices upon material, not religious 
grounds," the writer adds, that among continental socialists "no one 
thinks there of the possibility of matters standing otherwise ; " and that 
in the socialist workshops of France and Germany it is well known ** that 
the very basis of social radicalism requires the abandonment of all kinds 
of religious discussion, as matter of purely personal inclination, and the 
abolition of all kinds of privileges as incompatible w^ith equality." [All 
this has been put out of date by the deeds of the Commune and the pro- 
gramme of the "International Society" — viz. *^ The burning of Paris we 
accept the responsibility of. The old society must and will perish."] The 
Spectator, December 1869, speaks still more explicitly : — *' Infirm and 
crippled though she be, the Roman Church is still the only one who has 
the courage to be cosmopolitan, and claim the right to link nation with 
nation, and literature with literature. Such an assembly as the Council 
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Considering how much man has effected in the material 
order, and considering also the varied intellectual facul- 
ties with which he is endowed, it strikes one as strange, 
as something which has to be acccounted for, that he has 
been able to effect so little in the moral order. It is the 
same whether we regard the action of the intellect upon 
the individual man, or upon society. And from this 
latter point of view it is bo true, that it is more than 
doubtful whether those epochs in which man has attained 
the highest point of intellectual and material civilisation, 
are not those also in which he has reached the lowest 
depths of immorality ; ' and in which — having touched 

is, at least, an extraordinary testiraoDy to the comopolitanism of the great 
Church which seemB trembling to its fall ; and who can doubt that that 
iaily whenerer it comes, will be followed by a great temporary loosening 
of the faith in human unity — in spite of the electric telegraph — by a 
deepening of the chasm between nation and nation, by the loss of at least 
a most potent speU over the imagination of the world, by a contraction of 
the spiritual ideal of every church ? This ideal, even Protestants, even 
Sceptics, even Positivists have owed, and have owned that they owed, to 
the Roman Church, the only Church which has really succeeded in uniting 
the bond between any one ecclesiastical centre and the distant circum- 
ference of human intelligence and energy. But if the consequence of the 
eolli^>Be of Romanism would be in this way a loss of power to the human 
race, think only of the gain of power which would result fn)m the final 
death of sacerdotal ideas, from the final blow to the system of arbitrary 
authority exercised over the intellect and the conscience, from the new 
Ufe which would flow into a faith and science resting on the steady 
accumulation of moral and intellectual facts and the personal life of the 
conscience in Christ — from the final triumph of moral and intellectual 
order and freedom. It would doubtless be a new life, subject to great 
anarchy at first ; but the old authoritative systems have themselves been 
of late little more than anarchy just kept under by the authority of pre- 
scription and tradition ; and one can only hope for the new order from the 
complete recognition that it is to have no arbitrary or capricious founda- 
tion." 

' "It is, upon the whole, extremely doubtful whether those periods 
which are the rich^t in literature, possess the greatest shares, either of 
moral excellence or of political happiness. We are well aware that the 
true and happy ages of Roman greatness long preceded that of Roman 



J 
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the lowest point of corraption — the hnman intellect is 
unable to devise any better plan for the government of 
mankind, than the repression of despotism.^ 

But if the hnman intellect cannot prevent or control 
corruption, cannot it disenchant vice of its evil, and so 
counteract its effects ? Is there no new conception of 
virtue with which to allure mankind? No second 
decalogue which will attract by its novelty, or convince 
by logical cogency and force ? The Comtists, I believe, 
have a scheme for setting all these things right But 
what portion of mankind do they influence? They are 
at present formidable only as may be the cloud on the 
horizon, nor have they found sympathy even where they 
might have had some expectation of finding it K there 
was any separate section of mankind which might have 
given them countenance, it would, one would think, be 
the rationalist section, whose principles would disincline 
them to regard old modes of thought with undue par- 
tiality. It is from this quarter, if I mistake not, that 
the unkindest cut has come, and that it has been said 
that " the latter half of Comte's career and writings is 
the despair and bewilderment of those who admire the 

refinement and Roman authors ; and, I fear, there is but too much reason 
to suppose that in the history of the modem nations we may find many 
examples of the same kind " (F. Schlegel's " History of Literature,** L 873). 
See also the account of the corruption of morals in Rome in the Augustan 
period (Allies' "Form, of Christendom/' I. LecL I.) "It is curious to 
obserre that the more eloquent, polite, and learned the Greeks became, in 
the same proportion they became the more degraded and corrupt in their 
national religion " (Godfrey Higgins* " Celtic Druids," 1829, p. 207). 

^ " II n'y a. Messieurs, que deux sortes de repression possibles : Tune 
int^rieure, I'autre extdrieure. . . . Elles sont de telle nature que quand le 
thermom6tre politique est ^levd, le thermom&tre de la religion est bas, 
et quand le thermom&tre religieux est bas, le thermom^tre politique, la 
repression politique, la tjrrannie s'^dre. Ceci est une loi de l^umanit^ 
une loi de llustoire.*' Yidt Disc, de Donoso Cortes (Marq. de Valdegamas), 
4th January 1849; in which be pursues this remarkable parallelism 
throughout history. 
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preceding half;" yet id this latter half he only umed 
•t converting rationalism from a negative to a positive 
Bystem, Bnt, allowing that a system of some sort 
might thus be constructed, can positivism be defined 
as more than the system of those who are positive by 
mntnal consent and agreement without faith or cer- 
tainty, and who arc the more positive in propor- 
tion aa they recede from Catholic truth and tradition. 
We, however, who believe in the identity of Catholicism 
and Christianity, may still appreciate Professor Huxley's 
definition of positivism, viz. — " Catholicism minus Chris- 
tianity." 6 

Can any one adduce a more typical representative of 
the clear, powerful, penetrating intellect of man than 
Voltaire I Toltaire, moreover, had the aim and ambi- 
tion (" ecraser I'infame ") to obliterate the tradition 



; ("Diic. de Kecejitiun," 18J2, Diftcoun iii. pp. SI4, 
n5,eSl, fl22) iMjBot the Constituent Au«mb]; of 1789— "It wu th* 
AjNmblj of 1789 which made the word reTolutian the lynonfma of 
matfaodieal deitruetioa, of permanent ww igunat all order and all 
MillioritT'. ... It bad that mania for uaifonuiCf which is the parody of 
tini^, and which Montesquieu called the puiion of mediocre muida. . . . 
la ■ word, the Conititaeat Auembl; was wanting not only in juitice, 
CowagB, and hununitj, but it wai alio deficient in good mdw. The eTil 
wbioll it created haa Burrired it. It bu made ua belisTe that it ii 
poidbla to distroy ererytbing aod to reconitruct eTeTything in a day. 
, . . Ood ha« cbaatiaed it, above all, by the sterility of ita work. It had 
bad tha pNtenoe of laying the fouudations of liberty for ever, Euid it bad 
tor Ita inoasHon tha most sanguinary tyrants who ever dishonoured any 
natian. Ita mission was to rs-establiBb the financeB, tbs empire of the 
law, and It has beqnsatbed to France banl[nipti;y, anarchy, and despotism — 
a without even the repose which tbey bave wrongly taken as the 
ition of servituds. It has done mora : it has left pretexts for 
arary abuas of force, and precedents for any excess of future anarcby. 
[Hontalambert oonld hardly have foreseen the last application of its pria- 
dplsB which we have recently witnessed in Paris by the Commune, which, 
toa, foiBooth, was to have inaugurated a new en for humanity.] But it 
(tUa CoastitiMnt Assambty) founded nothing — Nothing ! The ancient lo- 
iht ywhk hii WT aca a J hadUttedjlaaj^taofitaabtwe^a thouaand yaara." 
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of the past ; yet can there be a better example of the 
impotence of the intellect in the moral order ? Does it 
not Beem startling that, when the hnman intellect, as in 
the case of Voltaire, shonld be able to detect with so 
much acnmen, so mnch wit, what is wrong, that it 
should be wholly struck with sterility when it attempts 
to tell us what is right, to reveal to man any truth in 
the moral order not traditionally known to them. And 
if the disciples of Voltaire have occasionally, in spas- 
modic efforts, attempted this, it has not been in the 
manner of Voltaire ; it has been in the spirit of eclecti- 
cism, of reconstruction out of the elements of the past — 
that is to say (with pardon, if the phrase has been used 
before), an attempt to create, out of the elements he 
would have spurned, edifices which he would have 
derided. 

Now, the pretension of the human intellect is quite 
contrary to this experience. It claims to have pro- 
gressively elevated mankind out of a state of primi- 
tive barbarism, to have indoctrinated them with the 
ideas of morality which they possess, to have humanised 
them, and thus affirms the converse of the theory of 
tradition which it pursues with much unreasoning and 
implacable animosity. 

The Saturday Review (July 24, 1869), in reviewing 
Mr Gladstone's "Juventus Mundi," says — "Mr Glad- 
stone is doubtless well aware that there was no portion 
of his Homeric studies which was received with more 
surprise, or with more unfavourable comment, than his 
speculations on what he described as the traditive and 
the inventive elements in the Homeric mythology."^ 
In consequence, Mr Gladstone says he has endeavoured 

* From a purely philoaophical point of view, why should theae ipecula* 
tioDB of Mr Gladstone have been received "with more iurpriae and xm* 
favourable comment " than any other " portioni of hia Homeiio studiea f " 
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^ ftvoid in his more recent work " a certain crudity of 
^^pression." The Saturday Review^ however, gays — 

That Hhe crudity of expression ' here referred to seems 
to have been corrected and modified to some extent by 
^guising the process of argument by which it was sus- 
Wned, and by the adoption of a lighter touch and slighter 
^tment of the subject than in the former book. But 
4e theory itself, we believe, remains the same." 

I may assume, then, that the passage which I have 
elsewhere quoted from Mr Gladstone, and laid as the 
basis of my argument, still has his countenance and sup- 
port, in spite of the manifest antagonism it has provoked, 
"^d this passage, I venture to think, acquires fresh 
%lit and an accession of force when placed in juxta- 
position with the parallel passages from De Maistre and 
^ Newman. These passages will present no difficulties 
to the believer in the Bible. How far the view is sus- 
f^iuable, with reference to the more recent conclusions 
^ chronology, I shall consider in another chapter ; but, 
•••uming that it is not chronologically disproved, there 
^ Ho intrinsic impossibility which will debar belief. 

The general probability of tradition being thus 
*^Onched,^ I proceed to examine certain statements that 

In €oa way, nothing is bo uncertain as tradition, and, moreover, tradi- 
2^ k tUfAf potitiTe and direct, but, on the contrary, prone to concrete 
^^ Mnnga^ fngmentary, and distorted shapes. As an instance, we may 
^^ tiM tradition which Genesis attests, — ^When Abraham's hand had 
^^ tlajwi bj the angel from the sacrifice of Isaac, . . . '* He called the 
^Nm €f UMi pltoe * The Lord seeth/ Whereupon, even to this day it is 
^^ ^htim flMmnlatii tht Lord will we.'* — Oen, xxii. 14. 

Jm ShmUmMtm oi the mode and manner of tradition, is the anecdote of 
^ HooUum.Fmre^ who states, that when the Maltese talk without 
nligious subjects, they say, ** Everybody knows that Adam 
llM'inl aoa^ bnlira alone know that he possessed fishing-boats;" 
^^^^^^^ nothing but a Phoenician reminiscence." — 
*J^BFA" Ik IH^^^^^^IV*^ ^^ ^^® legend of the Fisherman. Com- 
!«• ^bm nihW^^P ^Vi in Grimm's *' Popular Stories from Oral 
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have been made as to its necessary variabilitj, and as to 
the uncertainty and indefiniteness of its utterances. 

In the first place, as to its variabilityi it is true that 
tested by the experience which we possess of the per- 
sistency and exactness of family and local traditions, 
tradition in the broader sense which I have indicated 
may appear to be of little value. I have elsewhere 
attempted a closer argument on this point in reply to 
.Sir John Lubbock (ch. xiL), but I may also make what 
appears to me, as regards this matter, a suflSciently im- 
portant diBtinction. 

Family tradition is so confused, because at each re- 
move in each generation, it is necessarily crossed through 
marriage with the traditions of another family. These 
may be either rival or irreconcileable. But this remark 
will apply with much less force, it will only secondarily 
and accidentally apply at all to the common traditions, 
the inheritance of all families starting from a common 
origin. If these traditions acquired some dross through 
the intermarriage of families, they will, on the other 
hand, through the very action of intermarriages, have 
been more frequently compared, more vividly, therefore, 
kept in remembrance, and more recognisable in their 
distortion, because the distortion is more likely to have 
been in the way of super-addition of what was thought 
congruous and supplemental. And this seems to me to 
meet Mr Max Miiller's objection in the Contemporary 
Review for April 1870. " Comparative philology," he 
says, '^ has taught again and again, that when we find 
exactly the same name in Greek and Sanscrit, we may 
be certain that it cannot be the same word ; " for 
we here see reason why and how these traditions have 
been specially protected against the natural action and 
law which it is the peculiar province of philology to 
trace. 
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I say this more especially with reference to the ety- 
mology in Bryant's and other kindred works, which it is 
now the fashion to set aside with much hauteur ; and I 
assert it withont impugning in any way the results of 
modem philological inquiry, extending, of course, over 
a much wider field than the writers of the last century 
could embrace. But I do contend, that when the dis- 
cossion has reference to the common progenitors of the 
human race, or the incidents of primitive life — for in- 
stance, the names of the ark, and what I may call its 
accessories, the dove and the rainbow ' — a certain proba- 
bility of identity may be presumed in such sort that it 
may chance that the probabilities of tradition must be 
held to override the conjectures, and in some cases even 
the conclusions of philology.* 

I incline, moreover, to the belief that the fidelity and 
persistency of local tradition is greater than is generally 
supposed. Sir H. Maine ^® says — "The truth is, that 
the stable part of our mental, moral, and physical con- 
stitution is the largest part of it, and the resistance it 
opposes to change is such that, though the variations of 



• Vide •• Bryant*B Mythology," u. 

' After the exposition of hia own theory, Mr Grote says — " It is in this 
point of yiew that the myths are important for any one who would 
ooiTeetly appreciate the general tone of Grecian thought and feeling, for 
they were the wiivtrdtd mental stock of the Hellenic world, common to men 
amd women, rich and poor, ignorant and instructed, they loere in every one's 
memory and in every o/n£s mouthy while science and history were confined to 
oomparatiyely few. We know from Thucydides how erroneously and 
carelessly the Athenian public of his day retained the history of Pisis- 
tratas, only one century past ; but the adventures of the gods and heroes, 
the numberless explanatory legends attached to visible objects and peri- 
odical ceremonies, were the theme of general talk, and every man un- 
aoqoaintad with them would have found himself partially excluded from 
the qrmpathies of his neighbours." — Hut. Greece^ i. p. 608 ; comp. infra, 
ch. xL 

w "AndentLaw/'p. 117. 
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hnman society in a portion of the world are plain enongh, 
they are neither so rapid nor so extensive that their 
amount of character and general direction cannot be 
ascertained/' This establishes a presumption, at any 
rate, in favour of tradition, although I admit that the 
quotation from Sir H. Maine does not go further than 
point to a tradition of usages ; but I contend that a 
tradition of usage would enable us, after the manner of 
Boulanger/^ to disclose ^^ L'antiquite devoil^e par sea 
usages/' and to establish the main points and basis of 
the history of the human race, e.g. the Fall, the Deluge, 
the Dispersion, the early knowledge and civilisation of 
mankind, the primitive monotheism, the confusion of 
tongues, the family system, marriages, the institution of 
property, the tradition of a common morality ,^^ and of 
the law of nations. 

Tills inquiry might no doubt form a department either 
of scriptural exegesis, universal history, or of ethno- 
logical research ; but, in point of fact, its scope is too 
large practically to fall within such limits ; whereas, if 
it were recognised as a separate branch of study, it 
would, I venture to think, in the progress of its investi- 
gation, bring all these different branches of inquiry into 
harmony and completeness. And I further contend, 
that the conclusions thus attained are as well-deserving 
of consideration as the conclusions of science from the im- 



1^ << Pour troaver le veritable objet de ces demi^res ■olemnitdB, dont let 
motifs sont compliquds, nous nous attachons & analyser leur c^rdmoniel 
et k chercher Tesprit de leurs usages ; et cet esprit ach^ye de nous iaire 
reconnattre I'objet que nous n'avions d*abord qu'entrevu ou soupfonnd, 
quelquefois mdme il nous d^veloppe encore la nature dee motifs Strangers et 
mythologiques, et ces motifs se trouvent pour la pliipart n'dtre que dea tr»* 
ditions du nUmc fait qui ont 6\A ou corrompuds par le temps, ou travesties 
IMu- des allegories." — Boulanger, "L'AntiquiU devoilUpar h* Uiage$, L 81. 

^* Vide other lines of tradition indicated in B. ilL, C. liL, of De Maistre, 
«• Du Pape." 
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plements of the drifts or as the evidence of ^^ some bones, 
from the pliocene beds of St Prest, which appear to show 
the marks of knives f ^^ which are adduced in evidence of 
a Palsdolithic age. So that, when on one side it is said 
that science (meaning the science of geology or philology, 
A^) has proved this or that fact apparently contrary to 
the scriptural narrative, it can, on the other hand, be 
asserted that the facts, or the inferences from them, are 
incompatible with the testimony of the science of tradi- 
tion. The defenders of Scripture will thus secure foot- 
hold on the ground of science, which, when properly 
entrenched, will stand good against the most formidable 
recognizances or assaults of the enemy. 

I cannot help thinking that some such thought lurks 
in the following passage of Cardinal Wiseman's Second 
Lecture on " Science and Eevealed Religion" (5th Edi- 
tion, p. 73) — 

" Here again I cannot but regret our inability to comprehend in 
une glance the bearings and connections of different sciences ; for, ij 
it appears that ages must have been required to bring languages to 
the state wherein we first find them, other researches would show us 
that these ages never existed ; and we should thus be driven to dis- 
cover some shaping power, some ever-ruling influence, which could 
do at once what nature would take centuries to effect ; and the Book 
of Genesis hath alone solved this problem." 

No doubt a greater general acquaintance and power to 
grasp— or better still, an intuitive glance — with which 
to comprehend ^Hhe bearings and connections of diffe- 
rent sciences,'* would tend to circumscribe the abor« 
rations of any particular science; but the special 
intervention which appears to me destined to bring the 
various sciences into harmony, will be the elevation of 
the particular department of history or archsBology which 
has to do with the traditions of the human race as to its 



» Sir J. Lubbock, Intro, to Nillson*8 <<Stono Age," xiL 
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Origin into a separate and recognised branch of inquiry ; 
and I am satisfied that if any portion of that intellect, 
which is cunning in the reconstruction of the mastodon 
from its vertebral bone, had been directed to the great 
lines of human tradition, that enough of the '^ reliquiae'* 
and vestiges of the past remain to establish their con- 
formity with that ^^ which alone has solved this problem 
— the Book of Genesis;'' and which, apart from the 
consideration of its inspiration, will ever remain the 
most venerable and best attested of human records.^^ 

It is much too readily assumed that traditions must 
be worthless where no records are kept. Gibbon," I 
think, was the first who took this position. To this I 
reply, that although records are valuable for the attesta- 
tion, they are not guarantees for the fidelity of tradition.^* 

M B.g.y Mr Grote says, in his Introduction, that through the combination 
and illustration of scanty facts, " the general picture of the Grecian world 
may now be conceived with a degree of fidelity which, considering our im- 
perfect materials, it is curious to contemplate." 

The Duke of Argyll ("Primeval Man," p. 24) says— " Within certain 
limits it is not open to dispute that the early condition of mankind is ac- 
cessible to research. Contemporary history reaches back a certain way. 
Existing monuments afford their evidence for a considerable distance far- 
ther. TrajdAtixm hat iU own province still mort remote ; and latterly geology 
and archaeology have met upon common ground — ground in which man 
and the mammoth have been found together." 

" Gibbon ("Decline and FaU," i. 853) says, "But all this well-laboured 
83rstem of German antiquities is annihilated by a single fact, too weU at- 
tested to admit of any doubt^ and of too decisive a nature to leave room 
for any reply. The Germans, in the days of Tacitus, were unacquainted 
with the use of letters, and the use of letters is the principal circumstance 
which distinguishes a civilised people from a herd of savages, incapable of 
knowledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, the human memory 
ever dissipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her charge.*' Compare 
with Coleridge, infra, p. 122 ; Ozanam, tn/ra, ch. xiiL 

M Eusebius (" Ecclesiastical Hist," ch. zxxvi.) says, speaking of St 
Ignatius — " He exhorted them to adhere firmly to the tradition of the 
apostles ; which, for the sake of greater security, he deemed it necessary 
to attest by commfbting it to writing." I do not remember to have seen 
this quoted in testimony and proof of ecclesiastical tradition. 
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I do not assert that the tradition is more trustworthy 
than the record ; but that, when mankind trust mainly 
to tradition, the faculties by which it is sustained will 
be more strongly developed, and the adaptation of society 
for its transmission more exactly conformed. In other 
words, tradition in ancient times seemed to flow as from 
a fountain-head, and the world was everywhere grooved 
for its reception. We may take in evidence the strange 
resemblances in mythological tradition in various parts 
of the world on the one hand, and on the other the oral 
tradition of the Homeric verses ; the frequent concourse 
of citizens, and at recurring festivals of the surrounding 
populations, to listen to their recital. And not only was 
there ofal tradition in verse, but all public events were 
recorded in the attestations of the market-place. When 
a treaty was ratified it was commonly before some temple, 
or in some place of public resort, and its terms were com- 
mitted to memory by some hundred witnesses ; and in 
like manner was the recollection of other public events 
and memorable facts preserved.^^ ( Vide Pastoret's " Hist. 



^ Goguet ("Origin of Lawi," i. 29) layt— "The Jirtt lawt of all nations 
were compoaed in verse, and sung. Apollo, according to a veiy ancient 
tndition, was one of the first legislators. The same tradition says that he 
published his laws to the sound of his lyre ; that is to say, that he had set 
them to music. We have certain proof that the first laws of Greece were 
a kind of song. The laws of the ancient inhabitants of Spain were verses, 
which thej sung. Tuiston was regarded by the Oermans as their first 
lawgiver. They said he put his laws into verses and songs. This ancient 
custom was long kept up by several nations.** 

E. Warburton ("Conquest of Canada," i. 2U) says— "The want of any 
written or hieroglyphic records of the past among the Northern Indians 
was to •some extent supplied by the accurate memories of their old men ; 
they were able to repeat speeches of four or five hours* duration, and de- 
livered many years before, without error, or even hesitation ; and to hand 
them down from generation to generation with equal accuracy. ... On 
great and solemn occasions belts of wampum were used as aids to recollec- 
tion . • when a treaty or compact was negotiated.'' 
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de la L^gislatioii/' i. 71 ; also, account of ^^ Annales 
Maximi " in Dyer's " Rome,'* xviL) 

Yet, althongh during long periods oral transmission was 
for mankind the main channel of tradition, it must not 
necessarily be concluded that writing was unknown, and 
was not employed for monumental and other purposes. 
What strikes one most forcibly in contemplating these 
ages, is the contrast between their intellectual knowledge 
and their mechanical and material contrivances for its 
application. During these centuries in which the 30,000 
hexameters of the " Hiad " and " Odyssey " were trans- 
mitted in memory, by repetition, at public festivals, oral 
tradition was doubtless employed, because during this 
period ^^ paper, parchment, or even the smoothed hides, 
as adapted for the purposes of writing, were unknown.*'" 
This, whilst it certainly is in evidence of the paucity of 
their available resources, at the same time establishes 
the retentive strength of their memory,^* and their intel- 
lectual familiarity with great truths. 



>8 Viit H. N. Coleridge (''Greek Classic Poets," p. 38-42), in speaking 
of the '* Dionysiacs, the Thebaids, the Epigoniads, Naupactica, gen^ogies^ 
and the other works of that sort^" p. 44, he adds — '' Just as in the Indian 
and Persian epics, in the Northern Eddas, in the poem of the ' Cid,' in the 
early chronicles of every nation with which we are acquainted, one story 
follows another story in the order of mere history ; and the skill and fire 
of the poet are shown, not in the artifice of grouping a hundred figures 
into one picture, but in raiding admiration by the separate beauty of each 
successive picture. Tkey tell the tale at the tale had hetn told to them, amd 
leave out nothing." 

^ According to the account which the Chinese themselves give of their 
annals, the works of Confucius were proscribed, after his death, by the 
Emperor Chi-Hoangti, and all the copies, including the Chu-King, were 
recovered from the dictation of an old man who had retained them in 
memory. 

" The great moralist of the East" himself, Confucius, asserted — "that he 
only wrought on materials already existing.** Vide Klaproth ap., Cardinal 
Wiseman, '* Science and Rev. Religion,*' iL p. 49. 

In the article in the Cornhill Magasine, Nov. 1871» containing the 
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And this seems to me the sufficient reply to Sir Charles 
Lyell's somewhat captious objection, that if the intellec- 
taal knowledge of the primitive age was so great, we 
oogfat now to be digging up steam engines instead of 
flint implements. 

Eyery age has its own peculiar superiority, as hath 
each individual mind — non omnia po88umu8 omnes — and 
it is as reasonable to object to an age of philosophic 
thought, or of intuitive perception, that it was not rich 
in the wealth of material civilisation, as it would be to 
object to Plato or Shakspeare, that they did not acquire 
dominion over mankind ; or to Alexander, that he did 
not excel Aristotle ; or to Sir C. Lyell, supposing geology 
to be certain, that he did not anticipate Darwin, suppos- 
ing Darwinism to be true. And if it should be more 
precisely objected that, if in those ages there was the 
knowledge of writing for monumental purposes, we 
ought at least to find monuments,^ I say that the onus 
probancU lies with the objector to prove the invention or 
introduction of writing in the interval between the age 
of Homer and the age of Pericles, as against us who be- 
lieve in its primeval transmission ; or to show that 
its introduction was more probable at this latter period 
than at the former.*^ 



nluble ooUection of Dravidian (South Indian) folk-songs, it is said, p. 577, 
that " they are handed down from generation to generation, entirely vivd 
foee, and from the minstrels have passed into public use." 

» The Duke of Argyll (" Primeval Man," p. 30) says—** Knowledge, for 
example, or ignorance of the use of metaU are, as we shall see, character- 
ktiea on which great stress is laid '' (by the advocates of the " savage 
theoiy"). "Now, as regards this point, as Whately truly says, the narra- 
tive of Genesis distinctly states that this kind of knowledge did not belong 
to muikind at first. ... It is assumed in the savage theory that the pre- 
sence or absence of this knowledge stands in close and natural connection 
with the presence or absence of other and higher kinds of knowledge, of 
whuh an aoquaintanoe with metals is but a symbol aud a type. Within 
c«taia limits thii is true." 

^ Presuming total ignorance of writing — ^its invention at any period 
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I prop •:<se to gire a few instmnoes of tnulition, casually 
$e!ev*;eii. wliioh appear to me lo be in illnstratioii of this 
liiomm of ScU^ers. 

Take« in illastradoiu tlie question whether mankind 
commenced with the state of monogamy. Xot that there 
i$ any ohscnrity on this point in the Book of Genesis, 
li is indeed sometimes loosely said that we find instances 
if polygamy in patriarchal times ; but« as oar Lord said, 
it was not so in the beginning : and the Book of Genesis 
exhibits mankind as commencing with a single pair, and 
subsequently as re-propagated through a group of families, 
all represented to us at their commencement as mono- 
iramous. But if this hi<:hest testimony i^ discarded, and 
men gravely discuss whether or not they commenced 
with a state of promiscuity, the argument from tradition 
will go for as much as the argument from the analogy 
of circumstances aud conditions as inferred from the 
existing state of savages, since this state, from our point 
of view, must have been the result of degeneracy." 

I must, moreover, contend that the practice of mono- 

■eemi to me much more marvellous than the ditcovexy of printing after 
the ioTention of writing. For the rest we have teen that writing was 
known at an early period to the ChaldsBans and Egyptians, and prohably to 
the Chinese and Japanese, and to the Medians (ch. xiL) Plutarch teUs ns 
that a law of Theseus, written on a column of stone, remained even to the 
time of Demosthenes. 

» Phil. Hist 

» Burke ("Regicide Peace,**) says— "The practice of divorce, though 
in some countries permitted, has been discouraged in alL In the East 
polygamy and divorce are in discredit, and the manners correct the lawt." 
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gamy, in any one case, must weigh for very much more 
than the practice of polygamy in ten parallel instances ; 
because the natural degeneracy and proclivity of man in 
hifi fallen state is in this direction. 

And also, polygamy is much more naturally regarded 
as the departure from monogamy, than the latter as the 
restraint of, or advance out of, a state of promiscuity. 

It may further, I think, be maintained that monogamy 
— ^in the way of separation with a single woman by rea- 
son of strong love or preference — ^would be the more 
probable escape from the state of promiscuity than 
through the intermediary and progressive stage of poly- 
gamy.** 

Now, I need scarcely say, that thd opponents of mono- 
gamy can show no instance of an advance out of the 
state of promiscuity either to monogamy or polygamy. 
But they can point to certain communities in ancient 
and modern times in a state of polygamy. 

Either, then, they must have degenerated into this 
state from the primitive monogamous family system, or 
they must have arrived at the stage in growth and pro- 
gress out of a state of promiscuity. 

Does tradition give any clue out of this labyrinth ? 
To simplify the question, I will consent to appeal to the 
identical tradition to which the advocates of an original 
promiscuity direct our attention. 

Mr J. F. McLennan, who, in his " Primitive Marriage,'' 
1865 {vide 8upra)j apparently describes mankind as origi- 
nally in a state of promiscuity, subsequently limited by 
customs of tribal exogamy and endogamy, in a recent 
article in the Fortnightly Review (Oct 1869), " Totems 



** This was written before the appearance of Sir J. Lubbock's chapter on 
"JCaniage," in hia ''Origin of CiTilization," to which reference is madtf 
at pp. 61, 62. 
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and Totemism/' sees further evidence of his theory in 
the followiDg traditions from Sanchoniothon : — 

'< Few traditioDB xespectiiig the primitiTe condition of mankind ara 
more remarkable, and perbi^ none are more andent, Uian thoee tbat 
have been preserved by Sanchoniatho ; orrather, we ahonld mj, that 
are to be found in the fragments ascribed to that writer by EnaebiiiB. 
They present us with an outline of the earlier stages of human pro- 
gress in religious speculation, which is sbown 5y the rmuUi <^ modem 
inquiry to he wonderfMy eomeL They tell us for instance that 
* the first men ooneearaUd the planU ekooting cut of the eoHk^ amd 
judged them gode^ and worshipped them upon whom they themseLvea 
lived, and all their posterity, and all before tbem, and to these tfaey 
made their meat and drink offerings.' * They further tell ua that the 
first men believed the heavenly bodies to be animals, only diiferently 
shaped and circumstanced from any on the earth. * There were 
certain animals which had no sense, out of which were begotten in- 
telligent animals .... and they were formed alike in the ahape 
of an egg. Thus shone out M6t [the luminous vault of heaven ?], 
the sun and the moon, and the less and the greater stars.' Next they 
relate J in an account of the succeesive generatione of men, that in the 
first generation the way wis found out of talcing food from trees; that, 
in the second, men, having suffereil from droughts, began to worship 
the sun — the Lord of heaven ; tliat in the ^ird, Light, Fire, and 
Flame [conceived as persons], were begotten; that in the fourth 
(giants appeared ; while in the fifth, ' men were named from their 
mothers ' because of the uncertainty of male parentage, this genera- 
tion being distin^^uished ako by the introduction of ' pillar' worship. 
It was not till the twelfth generation that the gods appeared that 
figure most in the old mythologies, such as Kronos, Dagon, Zeus, 
Belus, Apollo, and Typhon ; and then the queen of them all was the 
i^ii/Mieaded Astarte. The sum of the statements is, that men first 
worshipped plants ; next the heavenly bodies, supposed to be 
animals; then 'pillars;' and, last of all, the anthropo- 
morphic gods. Not the least remarkable statement is, that in 
primitive times there was kinship through mothers only^ owing to 
the uncertainty of fatherhood." * 

[^ A tradition of the constellatioDs, a proof from tradition that they were 
HO named in the ante-diluvian period.] 

^ Sanchoniatho*! ** Phoenician History/' by the Right Rev. K. Cumber- 
land. London, 1720, pp. 2, 3, 23, et seq. EuMbiui, Prsepar. EvangeL lib. 
i. cap. 10. 
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The fragments of SancLoiiiathon here referred to are 
fouod at earlier date than Enaebius, haviog been copi- 
ousXy extracted by Philo {tide BnDBeo's " Egypt "). 

SanchoniathoQ was to Fhcenicia what Berottud was to 
Assyria ; that is to say, the earliest post-diluvian com- 
pilers of history when tradition was becoming obscure. 
Let DB Bcratinise his testimony. We are here told " tliat 
the first men consecrated the plants shooting out of the 
e^h, &jid judged t/iem ffods.'^ . , . "Kext tliey relate, 
in an account of the successive generations of men, that 
in the first generation t/ie nay naa found out of taking 
food/rom trees." Here, I submit, that we have plainly 
and DDmistakably a tradition of tliat first commence- 
ment of evil, the first man and woman plucking the 
apple from the tree, thinking they would become aa gods 
(Qen. iii. 4, 5), . . . " and the serpent said ... for 
God doth know that in what day soever you shall eat 
thereof . . . and you shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil." 

Then follows the succession of ages [zide infra, ch. xiii. ) , 
of which there is a curious parallel tradition in Hcsiod 
and ApoIIodoruB, and partial correspondences in the tra- 
ditions of India, China, and Mexico {infra, ch. xiii.)." 

It will be noted, however, that whilst running into 
the tradition of Hesiod on tlie one side (in Hesiod and 
in the Chinese tradition there is trace of a double tradi- 
tion, ante and post-diluvian), Sanchouiathon still more 
docel^ runs in with the narrative of Genesid ou the 
other, thos connecting the links of the chain of tra- 
dition.*' 

' ndt Qwta, I. 

tt ThUehkpterwu written beforalbeounaacquunted with UrPaImer'« 
"ChraoidMat Egjpt" (ndtch. tL) 11 the reader will refer to dup. i., 
UwDlthareflndaleanieduideiluuitiTeeipantioDof theigea of Saccho- 
■iitlwa, UtBtSijiBg tfaem with Bdiptore od the one iid«, uid EgTptim 
kiditkn on th* Dtbor, 
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In the Ruccession of ages we have in oatline the 
history of mankind in the ante-dilnvian period — ^the 
Fally supra — ^followed in the succeeding age by a great 
drougJU — [compare this tradition with the following 
passage in Fran. Lenormant's ^^ Histoire Ancienne/' L p. 
5, 2d ed., Paris 1868 — " and when geology shows us the 
first antc-dilnyian men who came into our part of the 
worldy living in the midst of ice, under conditions of 
climate analogous to those under which the Esquimaux 
live at the present day . • . one is naturally brought to 
the recollection of that ancient tradition of the Persians^ 
fully conformable to the information which the Bible 
supplies on the subject of the fall of man, . . • which 
ranks among the first of the chastisements which fol- 
lowed the fall, along with death and other calamities, the 
advent of an intense and permanent cold which man could 
scarcely endure, and which rendered the earth almost unin- 
habitable."^] It is to this period, and the short period 
immediately following the Deluge {vide ch. ii. p. 21, and 
in/ra^ pp. 1 36, 137), that I am inclined to trace the notions 
of a primitive barbarism — compare, for instance, the facts 
which Goguet, in his " Origin of Laws," i. p. 72, adduces 
in proof of his progress from barbarism, with the above 
tradition of the Persians recorded by Lenormant. 

Goguet says — " The Egyptians, Persians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and several other nations {vide his references, 
p. 72), acknowledged that their ancestors were once 

" la not this the meaning of the czWii. psalm, in the expression, " ante 
f aciem frigoris ejus quis sustinebit " f Does not the psalm recount to the 
Jewish people, in rapid allusions, all that Ood had done for them, in con- 
trast to the chastisements that had befallen other nations ; and if it is 
objected that there is no allusion to the Deluge, unless in its indirect and 
beneficial influences, in the words, " flavit spiritus ejus et fluent aqaiB," I 
r«ply that to the sunrivors, the Deluge, regarded lai^ely, and in its per- 
tuaneut effects, was no calamity, but the commencement of a new and 
luore favoured era. 
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^thout the use of fire. The Chinese confess the same 
of their progenitors. . . . Pomponius, Mela^ Pli^y> 
Plutarch, and other ancient authors speak of nations^ 
who, at the time they wrote, knew not the use of fire, or 
had only just learned it Facts of the same kind are 
attested by seyeral modern relations." Let this latter 
statement be compared with infra^ pp. 136, 137. 

In the third age we are told — " Light, Fire, and 

Hame (conceived as persons) were begotten," which 

looks like a tradition of Vulcan, Tubalcain, &c. (^ide 

ch. xiL infra) ; and " in the fourth, giants appeared ; " 

while in the fifth, the corruption of mankind is indicated, 

a« is declared in Oenesis vi. 4 : " Now giants were upon 

the earth in those days. For after the sons of God went 

in to the daughters of men and brought forth children," 

4c., ver. 12, " and when God had seen that the earth 

was corrupted (for all flesh had corrupted its way upon 

the earth), ver. 13, He said to Noe," Ac. " It was not 

till the twelfth generation that the gods appeared that 

figured most in the old mythologies," says Mr M'Lennan, 

quoting Sanchoniathon, or what is believed to be his 

testimony. I trust that this fragment of tradition may 

be remembered in connection with what I have written 

in chapters viiL, ix., x.*^ 

* Compare ch. xiii. The successiTe ages of Hesiod, more especially the 
lines describing the iron age, parallel to the tradition, tuyra, ** that in the 
fifth age men were named from their mothers." 

** No fathers in their sons their features trace, 
The sons reflect no more their father's face ; 
The host with kindness greets his guest no more. 

And friends and brethren lore not as of yore."— Hesiod. 

President Qognet (" Origin of Laws," i. 21,) had noticed the ancient allu- 
aioiis to "kinship through mothers," and his ctatement that "women 
belonged to the man who seized them first. . . . The children who sprang 
from this irregular intercourse scarce ever knew who were their fathers. 
They knew only their mothers, for which reason they always bore their 
nsme." For this statement he also quotes Sanchoniathon, sp. Eus. p. 34, 

I 



i 
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'^ The sum of the statements '' then, so regarded, is to 
confirm the tradition of the human race as recorded in 
Genesis, that they sprang from three brothers and their 
three wives, forming three monogamous pairs who ac- 
companied their father Noah into the ark, with his 
wife ; and who again were more remotely descended from 
a single pair. 

If, then, in the two most ancient traditions of which 
we have any record, we find concordance on some points 
and divergence on others, the circumstance of identity 
at all is so much more startling than the occurrence of 
discrepancy, that it will fairly be taken to warrant the 
presumption of a common origin; and this conformity 
will also be naturally claimed in support of our narrative 
as against the other on the points of disagreement, 
which will then be set down to the corruption of that 
which is deemed the most ancient and authentic. For 
those, therefore, who believe the Bible to be the revealed 
Word of God, and even for those who regard it as the 
most ancient record, the coincidences with Sanchoniathon 
will affbrd a striking testimony ; whereas the coincidence 
of the fifth age of Sanchoniathon with Genesis (chap. vi. 
1, 2, 4) and the tradition of Hesiod, must be an em- 
barrassment to those who seek in this tradition evidence 



as hifi principal authority. But Sanchoniathon's statement, as we have 
seen, refers to the ante-diluvian period, in which it is borne out by Qeneain 
vi. 4. 

There is one fact adduced by Goguet (i. 43), viz. that the Ai9yr\an% had 
Ml analogous ceremony which must be decisive for us, though not, perhaps, 
iwx Mr M'Lennan, that the custom of seizure was ante-diluvian, since the 
o\mm)cncement of the Assyrian monarchy in the times immediately fol- 
lowing the flood, is one of the best established foundations of history. 
X^i it^nesis and Rawlinson. 

- This race of many hinguagtd man." To any one who rightly grasps 
t)if V^ATing of the argument, the appositeness of this quotation will, I 
^ifftL b^ TAtlier strengthened than diminished by the evidence that the 
^ioK «i Hwiod plainly refer to post-diluvian times (t?kfe oh. xiii.) 
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tliat what was characteristic of the fifth age, wae true of 
the preceding and pristine ages. 

To take a second instance, more exactly iu illuBtration 
of the quotation from F. Schlegel, supra, p. 124, there is 
no such barrier to tradition (regarded retrospectiTely) as 
the notion, if ve accept it, which crept over many nations, 
that they were " autochthones." Like the sand-drifts 
known to geologists ns dunes, such notions, if they had 
been received absolutely, would have iuvolred all tradi- 
tion in a general extinction. Bnt aa the dunes, when 
minutely measured and submitted to calculation, have 
afforded the best evidence in favour of what may be 
called the dilavian chronology, so will this notion that 
men sprang out of the soil in which they dwelt, when 
analysed, contribute fresh evidence to the truth and 
persistence of tradition. But first of nil, will any one 
start with the tlieory — that any nation that had this 
notion about itself — the Greeks, for instance, were really 
autochthones? There is, then, simply a confusion of 
ideas, a difiiculty which has to be unravelled ; but seeing 
that the Greeks notoriously believed themselves to be 
autochthones, it becomes an obstruction in the main 
channel of tradition, and it is especially incumbent upon 
OS to consider the facts. 

In the " Supplicants " of .^schylus — and I am not 
aware that the notion crops up at earlier date — Pelasgua 
is introduced as saying — 

" P«1a)iguB WAi you, sovereign of tlie ]an<1, 
Hy sire, Palcecthon, of At^h OMCuirrj, 
Origiitat with thia tarth; from ine, their king, 
The people take their name, and boost themaelves 
PelaBgiana." — v. 275, 

Here the high descent, and the origin from the soil, 
the ancestry referred to in the same breath with the 
allusion to his sire, *' original with this earth," strikes 
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one as incongruous. And the incongruity appears still 
greater when we recollect that Pelasgus is the person 
whom all historical evidence proves to have been the 
first settler in the country ; it being also borne in mind 
that the term '^ autochthones," whether in a primary or 
a secondary sense, is always applied to the supposed 
aboriginals of the country, and therefore excludes the 
hypothesis of any more primitive colonisation, '^ 

But if we regard it as a corruption of the tradition 
that man was created out of the earth (" for dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return," Grenesis iiL 19), 
does not this solve all difficulties ? The extension of the 
knowledge that they were created out of the earth, to 
the notion that they were created out of this or that 
particular clay, is not violent. Is it not this same 



*^ The Pbcenician cosmogony seems to uie to clinch the argument. 
There {vidt Bunsen, Egj'pt, iv. 234), " Tht son of Eliun is called by Philo, 
Kpigeios or autokhthon^ * the earth-born,' primeval inhabitant. By the 
latter of these expressions we have no doubt that Adam-Tadmon ('the 
Kadmos of the Greeks,* p. 195), the first man, the man of God, is 
implied'* ("Eliun, i.e. Helyun, God the Most High," p. 232). 

There is an analogy in their confused tradition of the creation. " Eude- 

mus says, according to the Phoenician mythology, which uas invented bif 

MOkhoSy the first principle was eether and air ; from these two beginnings 

Bprang Uldmos (the eternal), the rational (conscious) God** (Bunsen, iv. 

179). Bunsen, (178) adds, ** as regards Mokhos the thing is clear enough ; 

the old materialistic philosopher is matter, and that in the sense of 

primeval slime." [Whence it has been suggested that we derive our word 

Muck, Mokh, or Mokhos.] This beginning Bunsen considers (p. 179) "a 

philosophising amplification of the simply sublime words of Genesis: 

• The earth was without form, and void, and darkness was over the face of 

th<> waters.' " Here we see the human reason hampered by the tradition 

ihat cvnifused matter or chaos was somehow at the commencement, and 

v\:h the conflicting tradition and conclusion of the intellect that it was, 

jt-^il must have been, created by a power superior to matter ("In the 

Vnci^^iiK OihI created heaven and earth "), emancipating itself, so far as 

V v.^^UIT the Creator with the aether and air, as nearer the conception of 

Ik Ticrt $unt^ and personifying matter, and so shunting it aside as the 

' ji.(^>ic ot the mythology." 
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-fischylus " who has the allusion "to the earth drink- 

JDg the blood of the two rival brothers, the one slain by 

tie other." It will be seen at p. 176, that the Mexicans 

lelieyed that the first race of men were created " out of 

the earth/' and " the third out of a tree," a reminiscence 

of the creation, and of the fall, the intermediate event 

being probably the creation of Eve. In like manner, 

the Bed Indians have a tradition that they were created 

out of the red clay by the Great Spirit ; and to go to 

another part of the world, the supposed aboriginal tribes 

of China were called Miautze, or " soil children."^ 

This testimony must be connected with the phrase 
80 startling in the seventh ode of the fourth book of 
Horace, ^^pulvis et umbra sumus," and with the text in 
Genesis iiL 19, " for dust thou art"** It may possibly 
be said that this is merely matter of every day's experi- 
ence. But it is precisely at this point that we must ask 
those who dispute tradition to discard tradition. Do 
bodies — so far as the exterior senses tell us — ^return to 
dust, or to other forms of life ? If it is true that we 
return to dust — Scripture apart — it is tradition and not 
experience which attests it, and yet so common is tlie 
belief, that it might readily pass as the result of common 
observation. 



" Vide De M&iatre (ch. xii.) 

» Hax MuUer, " Chips, ** &c., il 274. The Titans were also said to be 
''earth-bom.'* Bryant (ill. 445) says Berosus gives the following tradition 
of the Creation. Belus after deification being confounded with the Creator, 
ai we hare seen Prometheus, id. 104 — " Belus, the deity above mentioned, 
cut off bis own head, upon which the other gods mixed the blood as it 
gushed out with the earth, and from thence men were formed On thit 
acoonnt it is that they are rational and partake of divine knowledge. This 
Belus. whom men called Di$, divided the darknett and separated the 
heavens from the earth,*' &c 

^ Compare Cicero, De Legibus, L 8 : " Est igitur homini cum deo simili' 
Utdo;^ and with Qen. ii. 26, 27 : '* and Qod created man in his own like- 



it 
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So general a tradition that man was created, and 
created out of the groond,** is so completely in accord- 
ance with the text of (Genesis, that one can hardly see 
what more can be demanded ; yet Catiiin says •• — 
^' Th9Ugh there is not a tribe in America bnt what has 
some theory of man's creation^ there is not one amongst 
them all tJiat bears the sliffAtest resemUanee to the Mosaic 
account." Catlin instances the traditions of the Man- 
dans, Choctaws, and the Sioux — Isty The Mandans (who 
have the ceremony commemorative of tie Delude re- 
ferred to, ch. xi.), believe that they were created " under 
the ground." 2dy The Choctaws assert that they ^^were 
created crawfish, living alternately under the ground and 
above it as they chose ; and, creeping out at their little 
holes in the earth to get the warmth of the sun one 
sunny day, a portion of the tribe was driven away and 

» *' The Chinese cosmogony apeaka aa followa of the creation of man — 
' Qod took some yellow earth, and He made man en deux iexes,* " This it 
the true origin of the human race. A Hebrew tradition aaya that it waa 
of the red earth, which ia the same idea. The Hebrew word " Adam " 
expreaaes this idea. Thia correapondence aa to the manner in which the 
body of the firat man waa formed, between two people who have neTer had 
relationa, ia very remarkable. Indian and African coamogoniea relate that 
the name of the firat man waa ' Adimo/ that of hia wife ' Hava,' and that 
they were the laat work of the Creator. '^ — Gainet, La Bible mm la Bible, i. 
p. 74. I must note, too, the identity of the American Indian {aupra) and 
the Hebrew tradition, which is curioua, aa it might naturally be auppoaed 
that the tradition of the Red Indian took its colour from hia own com- 
plexion. 

Max Muller (" Lect. on the Science of Language," lat aeries, p. 867) aajra 
of **man" — "The Latin word Aomo, the French Vhomme, ... is derived 
from the tame root, which we have in Aumu<, aoil, humilis, humble. Homo, 
therefore, would expreaa the idea of being made out of the duet of the 
earHi." Bunaen alao C'Phil. Univ. Hist." i. 78) aaya— " The common 
word for man in all German dialecta ia ' manna,* containing the aame 
root aa Sanacrit ' manuaha ' and * manueahya.* The Latin ' homo * ia 
intimately connected with ' humua ' and x<M^^ ^^^^ meana earth bom ; 
dyBpiimaw xaiiaiyeptiav, aaya Pindar. But what ia dM0fHinrot V* 

>• "Laat Rambles,'' p. 324. 
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could not return ; they built the Choctaw yillage, and 
the remainder of the tribe are still living under the 
ground. The Iroquois, however, believe that they 
^^came out of the ground/' which is identical with the 
Greek notion of their being ^^ autochthones " (r)ide Colden, 
iL 103), where one of their chiefs speaks thus — " For 
we must tell you that long before one hundred years our 
ancestors came out of this very ground. . . . You carm 
out of the ground in a country that lies beyond the 
seas." Now, even if we consent to detach the Iroquois 
tradition, there is still in both the Mandan and Choc- 
taw tradition, a common idea of their having come from 
" under the ground," which seems to me the tradition 
that they were created out of the ground at one re- 
moYe. To this it would seem the Choctaws have super- 
added their recollection of some incident of their tribe, 
possibly that they were an offshoot of the Esquimaux, 
or were at one period in their latitude and lived their 
life, which would be in accordance with the theory of 
their migrations from Asia by Behring's Straits. Zd^ 
About the Sioux, the third instance of contrariety ad- 
duced by Catlin, it seems to me that there is no room 
for argument, the Sioux having the tradition referred 
to above, that the Great Spirit told them that "The 
red stone was their flesh." To these three instances 
Mr Catlin adds — " Other tribes were created under the 
water, and at least one half of the tribes in America 
represent that man was created under the ground or in the 
rocky caverns of the mountains. Why this diversity 
of theories of the Creation if these people brought 
their traditions of the Deluge from the land of inspira- 
tion ? " »^ 

^ The following tradition of the Tartar tribes seems to supply a link. 
Iq their tradition of the Deluge {vide Oainet, i. 209) it is said, "that 
thoee who MTed themselyee from the Deluge shut themselyee up with their 
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Nowy just as the tribes who said they were created 
^' ander the ground " implied the same tradition as 
those who said they were created ouJt ofiltiB ground, so, 

proTisions in the crevicei of mouniaini, and that after the aoourge had 
passed they came out of their cayems.*' 

And compare, again, with the tradition of Kronos (Noah, vide Bzyaat's 
** Mythology,*' iii 508)--'' He is said to have had tknt son* (Sanoh. ap. 
Euseb. P. E., lib. i. c. 10, .87), and in a time of damger he formed a lairgt 
cavern in the ocean, and in this he shut himself up, together w»<4 theae tons, 
and thus escaped the danger." — Porph, de iVysipior. Antra., p. 109. 

Bryant (''Mythology," iiL 405) says—" I have shown that Qua, in its 
oripnal sense, signified a sacred caTem, a hollow in the earth, which, from 
its gloom, was looked upon as an emblem of the ark. Hence Qaia» like 
Hasta Rhoia Cybele, is often represented as the mother of mankind." 
The following is very important with reference to my argument above : — 
The Scholiast upon Euripides says — ''MeTxt row KaraxXva^fiotf ew opew 
oucourruiw rtap Apyenap vpiorot avrom awuKiffep Ivaxot. When the Argivi 
or Arkites, after t/te Deluge^ lived dUpened on the mountaint, Inachus first 
brought them together and formed them into communities.'* — Com p. 
tf^m, p. 157, 158, 193, 332. 

The instances adduced of myths connecting man with the monkey are, 
as a rule, traditions of degeneracy, i.e, of men turned into monkeys {vitU 
Tylor's ** Primitive Culture," i. 340), and to which I would add the rabbin- 
ical tradition of men turned into monkeys at the Tower of Babel (De 
Quincey, Works, ziii. 235), and the classical epic of the Ceropes, " founded 
on the transformation of a set of jugglers into nlonkeys.*' But if com- 
pared with the above tradition, I think that the only two instances (Tylor, 
L 841) which seem to bear out the opposite theory will wear a difiereut 
aspect. I quote from Tylor as above — '* Wild tribes of the Malay penin- 
sula, looked down upon as lower animals by the more warlike and civilised 
Malays, have among them traditions of their own descent from a pair of 
the ** unka-putch ** or iohite monkeys, who reared their young ones and 
tent them into the plaint^ and there they perfected so well that they and 
their descendants became men, but those ioho returned to the mountains 
still remained apcA. The Buddhist legend relates the origin of the flat- 
nosed uncouth tribes of Tibet, ofTapring of ttoo miraculous apes, trans- 
formed to people the snow-kingdom. Taught to till the ground, when 
they had grown com and eaten it, their tails and hair gradually disap- 
peared, they began to speak, became men, and clothed themselves with 
leaves. The population grew closer, the land was more and more culti- 
vated, and at last a prince of the race of Sakyo, driven from his home in 
India, united their isolated tribes into a single kingdom." — Comp. Cecrops, 
Ac, p. 88?, infra. 
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too, the tribes who said they were created " under the 
water " probably held the tradition that the creation of 
tbe race preceded the Deluge. 

The triwiition which connects the creation with " the 
rocky caverns of the mountains " is more recondite — 
may it possibly be a recollection of the commenoement 
of civil life after the Deluge, when Noah led them, ac- 
cording to tradition, from the mountains to the plains ? 
M. L'Abb6 Gainet says (i. 176)— "The Lord re- 
peated four times the promise that He would not send 
another deluge. . . . The children of Noah were long 
scared by the recollection of the dreadful calamity. . . , 
It is probable that they did not decide upon leaving the 
'plateaux' of the mountains till quite late. Moreover, 
caverns have been found in the mountains of the Hima- 
laya, and in many other elevated regions of Asia, which 
they suppose to have been formed by the first genera- 
tions of man after the Deluge. The works of the learned 
M. de Paravey make frequent mention of them." This 
tradition is supported by the lines of Virgil referring to 
Saturn {loide infra^ p. 210). 

^ Is genus indocile, ac dispersnm morUihus altis 
Composuit ; legesque dedit" — ^n. viii. 315. 

I give these suggestions for what they may be worth!** 

** It occurs to me as possible that these various traditions may have 
had their foundation in the recollection of hardship, at some early perio<l 
of their subsequent migration, which were transferred back and connected 
with their tradition of the altered state of things after the Deluge, arlBing 
out of the substitution of animal for vegetable food^-of which the notion 
that man once lived on acorns may have been only an extreme form of 
expression. The following tradition of Saturn {vide infra, Saturn, p. 210), 
leems to tend in this direction : " Diodorus Siculus gives the same history 
of Saturn as is by Plutarch above given of Janus — i^ dypiov dtcurris ctt 
^por Bcor fierapti^a dydptarovs. — Diodorus, 1. 5, p. 334. He brought 
mankind from their foul and savage way of feeding to a more mild and 
nUonal diet."— Bryant, ii. 261. 



A 
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Truly, where some see nothing bat harmonj, others see 
nothing but diversity. On]y to pat it to a fair test, I 
should like to see Mr Catlin or some one else group 
these yarious traditions rouud any one tradition which 
they believe to be at variance with the revelation of 
Genesis, and which, at the same time, they happen to 
consider to be the tme one. It must be conceded that in 
one way the facts accord with Mr Catlin's theory— con- 
tradicted, however, by other evidence (t«/ra, ch. xL) — 
that the Indians were created on the American continent. 
But upon any theory that they were not created at all, 
but existed always in pantheistic transformation, or had 
progressed from the monkey, or had been developed in 
evolution from some protoplasm, is not the tradition 
incongruous and inexplicable ? 

To take another instance. The Hindoos had a fanci- 
ful notion that the world was supported by an ele- 
phant, and the elephant by a tortoise. Nothing can 
be imagined more incongruous and grotesque. Yet Dr 
Falconer has recently discovered, in his explorations in 
India, a fossil tortoise adequate to the support of an 
elephant. The incongruity then of the tradition disap- 
pears ; its grotesqueness remains. I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that it may have been the embodiment in 
symbol, or else the systematisation of the confused med- 
ley of their tradition of the order, i.e. of the sequence 
of days of the creation {vide Appendix to this chapter)." 

I have alluded, p. 199, to the tradition preserved by 



^ This fable of the tortoise is alto among the Maudans, whom, Catlin 
(fvpra, 1 35) says, had no other tradition of the Creation than that they were 
created under the ground. Their tradition ia confused with the Deluge, 
which dominates in their tradition. 

*' The Mandans believed that the earth rests on four tortoises. They 
say that " each tortoise rained ten days, making forty days in all, and the 
waters covered the earth " {vide " 0-kea-pa^'* p. 89, infra^ ch. zi) Does 
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•TosaSy that Oannes, whom I identify with Noah^ left 
ritings upon the origiD of the world, in which he says, 
that there was a time when all was darkness and 
iter, and that this darkness and water contained 
^^^wnstraus anitnals.^^ Here, perhaps, two distinct tradi- 
^%:ion8 are confused ; but is not the tradition of animals 
^o much out of the ordinary nature of things as to be 
dialled monstrous sufficiently marked to make us ask if 
the discovery of the skeleton of the " megatherium " 
oaght to have come upon the scientific world as a sur- 
prise ? Might they not have anticipated the discovery if 
they had duly trusted tradition ? 

Other instances might doubtless be adduced. My 
present object is merely to suggest that there may be 
truths in tradition not dreamt of by modern philosophy. 
If the human intellect were as capacious as it is acute, 
we might then listen with greater submission to its 
strictures upon tradition; because then we might at 
least believe that its vision extended to all the facts. 
But in truth, no intellect, however encyclopaedic, can 
grasp them all. Indeed, knowledge in many depart- 
ments is becoming more and more the tradition of 
experts, and must be taken by the outside world on 
faith. How many facts, again, once in tradition, but 
at some period put on record, lie as deeply shrouded in 
the dust of libraries as they had previously lain hidden 

not this tradition of the tortoiBo decide the Oriental origin of the North 
American Mandana ? 

Falconer's " Palseontological Mem.," 1868, i. 297, u. 377-578, &c., " Aa 
the pterodactyle more than realised the most extrayagant idea of the winged 
dragon, so does this huge tortoise come up to the lofty conceptions of 
Hindoo mythology ; and could we but recall the monsters to life, it were 
not difficult to imagine an elephant supported on its back " (L 27). 

The New Zealanders have a curious tradition of their ancestom having 
encountered a gigantic saurian species of reptile, which must have been 
before they arriTed in New Zealand. Vide Shortland's *' Traditions of 
the New Zealanders," p. 73. 
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in the depths of ages ? Who will say what facts are tra- 
ditional in different localities ? Barely do we move from 
place to place withoat eliciting some information strange 
and new. Who again will say what ideas are tradi- 
tional in different minds ? Barely is there a discussion 
which provokes traditional lore or traditional sentiment 
which does not bring to light some such thought or 
experience, re-appearing, like the lines in family feature, 
after the lapse of several generations. 

Whenever, then, mankind is called upon to discard 
its traditions at the voice of any intellect, however 
powerful, is it unreasonable to demand that some cog- 
nizance should be taken of these facts.^ 

Let us now, returning to the tradition we have more 
especially in view, ask this further question, — What 
could the human intellect have done towards the regen- 
eration of the race if there had been no revelation and 
no tradition ? 

It is not often that unbelief is constructive and sup- 
plies us with the necessary data with which to farnish 
the answer. But recently a work which is said to 
embody considerable learning has appeared, entitled, 
"The Origin and Development of Beligious Belief," 
which is written " from a philosophic and not from a 
religious point of view ; " in which " the existence of a 
God is not assumed, the truth of revelation is not 
assumed," and " the Bible is quoted not as an authori- 
tative, but as an historical record open to criticism." — 
Mr Baring Gould, " Origin and Development of Beli- 
gious Belief," preface, 1809. 

Here then, if anywhere, we are likely to get the solu- 
tion from the point of view of unbelief. 



^ I have elsewhere {yidt cb. iv., ti »eq,, x., xi.) traced the tradition of 
the Deluge, of the chronology of the world, kc, &c 
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At p. 119, Mr B. Gonld tlius summarisea his views; — 
" Beligion, as has been already shown, \» the Ej^thesU of thought 
and Bentiment It in the representation of a philosophic idea. It 
always reposes on some hypothesis. At first it is full of vigour, 
constantly on the alert to win converts. Then the hypothesis is 
acquiesced in, it is received as liual, its significancu evaporates. 
The prieats of ancient times were also philosophers, but not being 
ahl« aJwaja to preserve their intellectual superiority, their doctrines 
became void of meaning, hieroglyphs of which they had lost the key ; 
and then speculation ate its way out of religion, and left it an empty 
shell of ritual observance, void of vital principle. Philosophy alone 
ia not religion, nor is sentiment alone religion ; but religion is that 
which, based on an intelligent ]>rinciple, teaches that principle aa 
dogma, exhibits it in worship, and applies it in discipline. Di^na 
worahip and discipline are the constituents, so to speak, the mind 
ipiiit, and body of religion." — " Origia and Deedoprntnt of Rdigiou* 
B^." By S. Baring Oould, M.A. Rivingtons, 1809. Part i., 
p. 119. 

Here it is said that "religion \a tlic repreeentativG of 
a philosophic idea. It always reposes on some hypo- 
thesia." Thia philosophic idea may be that there mast 
necessarily be a Creator. But also it may not be, for 
" the existence of God is not assamed " {side preface). 
If it is not, then, according to tJiis definition, religion 
may be the representjitive of any philosophic idea {i.e. 
any idea of any philosopher), even that which may be 
diametrically opposed to the existence and goodness of 
God." But if, on the other hand, the existence of God 
is this primary philosophic idea, then all other philoso- 
phic ideas must succumb to it. It is a point which you 
most settle at starting in your definition of religion. 

" D«Til.ironLip is bu«d upon the hyputhesis that the evil apirit ciiots, 
■od )■ the influenos from which man hai moat to dread. Frudeace tug. 
gMtS that it iawiM topropitiiit« btII when it is powerful ; and if " tlie ex- 
irtaneeof God is not assumed," or the conception of Qod nut y«t developed, 
it is haid to see how the conclusion can be impugned ; and (ciiit next page) 
Mr Baring Qoold endon^i Qrimm'i opiniun tbut man's first "idea u( Oud 
is tha idw of a dtwU." 
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What follows seems to assume that some individual, 
or some set of individuals, at a period more or less 
remote, evolved the idea of God and religion out of 
their own consciousness ; but that, as the descendants of 
these individuals had not the same intellectual vigour, 
the conception lapsed, — ^' their doctrines became hiero- 
glyphs of which they had lost the key." Nothing can 
be more conformable to the theory of tradition ;** but 
from the point of view of Mr Baring Gould, what was 
to forbid other individuals broaching fresh conceptions ? 
Is there, however, any instance known to us ? Is there 
any instance of a religion not eclectic or pantheistic (the 
one being the mere revivalism or reconstruction of the 
elements of former beliefs, and the other their absorp- 
tion), any religion " based on an intelligible principle,'* 
heretofore unknown to mankind, rising up and obtain- 
ing even a temporary ascendancy among mankind? 
No ; mankind, even in the darkness of Paganism, per- 
sistently distinguished between religion and philosophy, 
priests and sophists — though intellectually so much 
alike — and this I consider to be a master-key to the 
history of the past {ante^ p. 109). 

^' The most favourable review of Mr B. Gould's work which I have seen 
says : — " In traoiog the origin and development of religious belief, the 
object of Mr Baring Qould is to establish the foundation of Chrittian 
doctrine on the nature, the intuitions, and the reason of man, rather than 
upon traditionary dogmat, historical documents, or written inspirations. 
He is of opinion that the elements of true religion are to be found in a 
revelation naturally impressed upon the soul of man, and that the investi- 
gation of man's moral nature will be found to disclose the surest proofs 
of his religious wants and destination. The author holds that if theologi- 
cal doctrines can be inculcated by demonstrative evidence of their harmony 
with man's intellectual and moral constitution, they will be received with 
more perfect acquiescence and conviction than when appeals are made 
simply to man's veneration for antiquity and authority." I think I am, at 
any rate, right in taking Mr B. Q.'s as the view most directly opposed to 
tradition, and it is from this point of view that I am brought into collision 
with him. 
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^^ '^ere is a further point which Mr Baring Gould must 
,^^tle. Beligion may be theoretically regarded as an 
^^«ir of growth, progressive, or as an aflfair of revelation, 
^ something so nearly counterfeiting revelation as to 
^^ise spontaneously ; but it cannot well be both. Now, 
^^ the pages of Mr Baring Gould it appears at one time 
^ springing into life " (p. 109), and, as in the passage 
M)ove, analogously to a conception in the mind : — " At 
first it is full of vigour, constantly on the alert to win 
conyerts ; " at another, *' as a conception slowly evolved ; " 
then all at once ** a living belief, vividly luminous " (p. 
109). Again (p. 110), ^^ Beligion does not reach per- 
fection of development at a bound; generations pass 
away, before," &c. ; and (p. 329) we find that in all 
primitive religions the idea of God is the idea of a devil j 
or {icL) ^^ that the first stage in the conception of a 
devil is the attribution of evil to God," which is diflferent, 
inasmach as it supposes man to start with the knowledge 
of God, and is, moreover, inconsistent with what is said 
at page 113: — "The shapeless religion of a primitive 
people gradually assumes a definite form. It is that of 
nature worship. It progresses through polytheism and 
idolatry, and emerges into monotheism or pantheism." 
Of course this is said upon the assumption that the 
primitive man was barbarous. But however remote from 
the fact, it is theoretically as conceivable that man 
should worship nature as an ideal of beauty and power, 
as that he should regard it from the first as an appari- 
tion of terror ; or, in other words, that taking nature- 
worship for granted, Mr Max Miiller's view of it, viz. : — 
" He begins to lift up his eyes, he stares at the tent of 
heaven, and asks who supports it ? He opens his eyes 
to the winds, and asks them whence and whither ? He 
is awakened from darkness and slumber by the light of 
the sun, and Him whom his eyes cannot behold, and 
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who seems to grant him the daily pittance of hiB exist- 
ence, he calls ^ his life, his breath, his brilliant Lord 
and Protector'*' (Chips, i. 69, apudB. G., 139), — is as 
likely to be the true one as Mr Baring Qonld's,^ viz. : — 
^^At first man is . . . antitheist; but presently he 
feels resistances. . . . The convulsions of nature, the 
storm, the thunder, the exploding volcano, the raging 
seas, fill him with a sense of there being a power 
superior to his own, before which he must bow. -His 
religious thought, vague and undetermined, is roused 
by the opposition of nature to his will *' (p. 137). 

Mr Baring Gould postulates, I am aware, the lapse 
of several generations for the evolution of these ideas. 
But there is nothing in Mr Baring Gould's statement of 
the progression or development of the conception of the 
Deity among mankind which might not pass in rapid 
sequence through the mind of the primitive man, — call 
him " Areios," if you shrink from close contact with 
history, and refuse to call him Adam. Why then the 
indefinite lapse of time ? why the progressive advance 
of the idea through successive generations of mankind ? 
Why, except that the primitive barbarism must be as- 
sumed; and because (p. 239), " in the examination of 
the springs of religious thought, we have to return again 
and again to the wild bog of savageism in which they 
bubble up." But if the savagery was so great, the per- 
plexity how man ever came to make the first step in 
the induction is much greater than that, having made it, 
he should proceed on to make the last. 

It is certain that reason can prove the existence of 
God and His goodness, and this knowledge evokes the 
instincts of love and worship. It is true also that man 
has a conscience of right and wrong, and that among its 

^ Vide, however, Dr Newmwi's ** Qrammar of Aasent,*' p. 386, et 409. 
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Rotates is a sense of the obligation of love and worship. 
Still this will not account for the existence of religion 
in the world. Much less will Mr Baring Gould's theory 
of an induction by mankind collectively, spread over 
several centuries, account either for the notion or for 
the institution. 

Neither, apart from direct or indirect revelation, would 
it prove more than that man was religious, though with- 
out religion; capable of arriving at the knowledge of 
God's existence, but without any knowledge how to pro- 
pitiate him ; seeking God, but not able to find Him. 

Therefore, Mr Baring G^uld truly says — " Philosophy 
alone is not religion." Philosophy, as we have seen, 
may prove the existence of God. But religion, from the 
commencement of the world, has conveyed the idea that 
there is a particular mode in which God must be wor- 
Bhipped. Here philosophy is entirely at fault. Mr 
Baring Gould again truly says that "dogma, worship, 
and discipline are the constituents, so to speak, the 
Qiind, spirit, and body of religion" (p. 119). But he 
goes no further, .and does not explain how it came about 
that mankind in all ages have adhered with singular 
pertinacity to the notion that religion could teach that 
on which philosophy must perforce be silent. Has not 
the greater intellect ever been on the side of philosophy ? 
Kay,** in the epochs in which intellectual superiority 



^ " The lively Grecian, in a land of hillsy 

Riven, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 

In despite 

Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists, and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools, a Spirit hung, 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived, and acts 
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was undeniably on the side* of philosophy, did the 
populace go to the academy or to the oracles? If 
the human intellect had originally framed the ritaaliBtio 
observances, which bore so strange a resemblance in 
different parts of the world; if human sagacity had 
originated the idea of sacrifice (and wherefore sacrifice 
from the point of view of human sagacity?) ; if philo- 
sophy had revealed to them the religious conceptions 
which they retained, and had been able to define the 
relation of man to the Divinity — ^would not mankind, in 
all ages, have had recourse to its greatest intellects for 
the solution of its doubts, rather than to the guardians of 
an obscure and corrupt tradition ? The question no doubt 
is complicated with the evidence as to demonolatry; 
but the extent to which this prevailed only enforces the 
argument against Mr Baring Gould, to whom, apparently, 
the demon (p. 135) is not a real existence, but only the 
embodiment of a phase of thought, and must seriously 
embarrass those who attribute the regeneration of man 
from savagery to intellectual growth and natural pro- 
gress. 

But demonology apart, what would have counter- 
vailed against the superiority of reason and the intel- 
lectual prestige of the world except a belief in a tradi- 
tion of primitive revelation? What else will account 
for the different recognitions of philosophy and religion 
— priests and sophists? What else would have pre- 
vented mankind from resorting in their difficulties to 
where the greatest intellect was found? 

Of immortality, in nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries that were felt 
As bonds, on grave phUoaopher imposed. 
And armed warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed " 

— Wordsworth, Excunion, B. iv. 
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At page 134, this truth seems to gain partial recog- 
nition in the pages of Mr Baring Gould : — 

^ In condusion, it seems certain that for man's spiritual well-being, 
^W fences ('the tendency to ciTStallise, and the tendency to dissolve') 
Beed co-ordination. Under an infallible guide, regulating every moral 
ttd theological item of his spiritual being, his mental faculties are 
given him that they may be atrophied, like the eyes of the oyster, 
vhich, being useless in the sludge of its bed, are re-absorbed. Under 
> perpetual modification of religious belief, his convictions become 
^eak and watery, without force, and destitute of purpose. In the 
Wren wilderness of Sinai there are here and there green and pleasant 
OiBes. How come they there ? By basaltic dykes arresting the rapid 
diainage which leaves the major part of that land bald and waste. 
80 in the region of religion, revelations and theocratic systems have 
W the dykes saving it from barrenness, and encouraging mental and 
le&timental fertility" (p. 134). 

It is impossible that we should quarrel with this illus- 
tratiouy it is so exactly to our point. Is it not another 
Way of affirming the position which I maintain against 
Sir John Lubbock ? (ch. xii.) May not we, too, take our 
stand upon these " oases " of tradition, which " revela- 
tions " and " theocratic systems " have formed, and ask 
what the human intellect has been able to achieve for 
the spiritual cravings of man in the waste around ? 

Mr Baring Gould, indeed, says (p. 61) : — 

** A power of free volition within or outside all matter in motion 
^ a rational solution to the problems of effects of which man could 
liot account himself the cause. Such is the origin of the idea of Qod — 
of Qod whether many, inhabiting each brook and plant, and breeze 
^d planet, or as being a world-soul, or <u & supreme cause, the 
Creator and sustainer of the universe. The conmion consent of man- 
kind has been adduced as a proof of a tradition of a revelation in past 
times ; but the fact that most races of men believe in one or more 
deities proves nothing more than that all men have drawn the same 
inference from the same premises. It is idle to speak of a * Scnsus 
Kuminia ' as existing as a primary conviction in man, when the con- 
ception may be reduced to more rudimentary ideas. The revelation 



.>3 
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18 in man's being, in lus conviction of the trath of the principle of 
cauBation, and thua it is a revelation made to everj rational being." 

Grant that it is so, there is nothing here which militates 
against our position, which is this, — not certainly that 
there is not a revelation of God in man^s being, made 
to every rational creature, but that there has been an 
express revelation superadded to it ; and that it is not 
true that ^^ the common consent of mankind to the exist- 
ence of God has been adduced as a proof of a tradition 
of a revelation in past times,** but that the mode and 
manner of the consent attests the fact of tradition and 
the fact of revelation. But what have we just heard ? 
That there is a revelation of G^d*s existence in man's 
nature, Le. in ecxh man's nature — " it is a revelation 
made to every man's nature." Then the indefinite lapse 
of time demanded for the evolution of the ideas, which 
we have just been combating, is not after all necessary. 
^^ Habemus reum conJitentumJ*^ 

But inasmuch as the consent of mankind is only '^ to 
one or more deities," it is only so far a testimony to the 
existence of God as it is shown that polytheism arose 
out of the corruption of this belief; and, moreover, by 
no means proves ^^ that all men have drawn the same 
inference from the same premises," even if it were pos- 
sible to reconcile this statement with what is said at 
page 113 — " The shapeless religion of a primitive people 
gradually assumes a definite form. It is that of nature- 
worship. It progresses through polytheism and idolatry, 
and emerges into monotheism or pantheism " {vide infra). 

At this point I should wish to put in the accumulation 
of evidence which L'Abbe Gainet has collected to prove 
that monotheism was the primitive belief.** When this 



«* <' Monotheiame des PeuplM PriraiiifB,*' in vol. iii. of <' La Bibl« aans 
la Bible." 
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evidence is dispersed, it will be time enoagh to return 
to the subject. 

In any case, we may fall back upon the following 
testimony in Mr Baring Grould : — 

** It is the glory of the Semitic race to have given to the world, in 
a compact and lominotus form, that monotheism which the philo- 
MipheiB of Greece and Rome only vaguely apprehended, and which 
has become the heritage of the Christian and Mohammedan alike. 
Of the Semitic race, however, one small branch, Jewdom, preserved 
and commnnicated the idea. Every other branch of that race tank 

ifdo polytheiBm {^nds supra) It is at first sight inexplicable 

that Jewish monotheism, which was in time to exercise such a pro- 
digious influence over men's minds, should have so long remained 
the peculiar property of an insignificant people. But every religious 
idea has its season, and the thoughts of men have their avatars. . . . 
It was apparently necessary that mankind should be given full scope 
for nnfettered development, that they should feel in all directions 
after Qod, if haply they might find Him, in order that the foundations 
of inducUve philosophy might he laid, that the religious idea might run 
itself out through polytheistic channels for the development of art. 
Certainly Jewish monotheism remained in a state of congelation till 
the religious thought of antiquity had exhausted its own vitality, and 
had worked otU every other problem of theodicy; then suddenly thaw- 
ing, it poured over the world its fertilising streams " (p. 259).^ 

From all this it results that, so far as the testimony 
of the Semitic race is concerned (which, by the by, a 
concnirence of tradition points to as the oldest), the 
human race did not " emerge into monotheism," but 
" sank into polytheism ; " that monotheism was their 



' Mr B. Gould also says, p. 104 — '* The Semitic divine names bear 
inddiUy on their front the stamp of their origin, and the language itself 
tettifiea against the insulation and abstraction of these names from poly- 
theism. The Aryan's tongue bore no such testimony to him. The spirit 
of his language led him away from monotheism, whilst that of the Shemite 
was an ever-present monitor, directing him to a Ood, sole and undivided. 
' Th« glory of the Semitic race is this,' says M. Kenan, ' that from its 
earUest days it grasped that notion of the Deity which all other people 
Isave bad to adopt from its example, and on the faith of its declaration.' 



If 
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belief from ^^ their earliest Akj%^^ and their langoage 
bearing testimony to the same, shows also that it was 
primitively so. It moreover results, that although man- 
kind may have been allowed to sink into polytheism, as 
a warning or a chastisement, it certainly could not have 
. l)een ^^ in order that the foundations of inductive philo- 
sophy might be laid ; ** for it is quite apparent froitn this 
extract that the induction was never made that man 
did not ^^ emerge into monotheism ; " but that having 
" exhausteditA vitality ^'^^ and " worked out every problem 
of theodicy '* in the way of corruption, it received mono- 
theism back again from the only people who had pre- 
served it intact. 

At any rate, monotheism came to it o^ extra, and 
before polytheism had attained the ^^ full scope of that 
development" which was necessary for the perfection 
of art 1 

But Mr Baring Gould having a perception that this 
admission (although he has not apparently seen its full 
significance) is fatal to his theory, hastens to unsay it 
at page 261, " Whence did the Jews derive their mono- 
theism ? Monotheism is not a feature of any primitive 
religion ; but that which is a feature of secondary reli- 
gions is the appropriation to a tribe of a particular god, 
which that tribe exalts above all other gods." In 
support of this view, Mr Baring Gould quotes certain 
texts of Scripture — Isa. xxxvi. 19, 20 {i.e. words spoken 
by llabsaces the Assyrian), and Jos. xxiv. 15, " But if 
it seem evil to you to serve the Lord, you have your 
choice : choose this day that which pleaseth you, whom 
you would rather serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served in Mesopotamia [query, an allusion to 
the idolatry in the patriarchal households ? Gen. xxxv. 2, 
" the gods " being of the same kind with " the gods of the 
Amorites "], or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land 
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jrou dwell ; but as for me and my house, we will serve 
the LorcL*^ One would have thought this text too plain 
to be cavilled at. Is not the Lard whom Josue invokes 
the same Lord who (Gen. i. 1) "in the beginning 
created heaven and earth," and who said to Noah (Gen. 
vi. 7), " I will destroy man whom I have created^ from 
the face of the earth ; " and who (Exod. iii. 2) appeared 
to Moses in a flame of fire in the bush which was not 
consumed ; and to whom Moses said, " Lo, I shall go to 
the children of Israel, and say to them. The God oiyour 
fathers hath sent me to you ; if they should say to me, 
What is His name ? what shall I say to them ? (ver. 14), 
Qod said to Moses, / am who am : He said thus shalt 
thou say to the children of Israel, He who is hath sent 
me to you." When or where has monotheism been more 
explicitly declared? Is there any phrase which the 
human mind could invent in which it could be more 
adequately defined? And when God speaks as "the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob," is it not as 
if He would say, I am not only the God who speaks t(» 
the individual heart, but who is also traditionally known 
to you all collectively through my manifestations and 
revelations to your forefathers ? Compare Matt xxii. 32. 

Inter aliay Mr B. Gould also instances such unmis- 
takable orientalisms as " * Among the gods there is 
none like unto Thee, Lord,' says David, and he exalts 
Jehovah above the others as a ' King above all gods.' " 
Where, then, may we ask, is the monotheism, " the 
glory of the Semitic race," to be found, if not in the time 
of David ? 

The proof which follows is more clinching still — 

** Jacob seems to have made a sort of bargain with Jehovah that 
he would serve Him instead of other gods, on condition that He 
took care of him during his exile from home. The next stage in 
popular Jewish theology was a denial of the power of the Gentile 
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gods, and the treatment of them as idols. Tradition and history 
point to Abraham as the first on whom the idea of the impotence of 
the deities of his father's house first broke. He is said to have 
smashed the images in Nahor's oratory, and to have ptlt a hammer 
into the hands of one idol which he left standing, as a sign to Nahor 
that that one had destroyed all the rest" 

Unfortunately for this view — according to the only 
authentic narrative we have of the facts, Gten. xiL — 
Abraham most have preceded Jacob by at least two 
generations I 

I think that, after this, we may fairly ask Mr Baring 
Gould, who is learned in medieval myths, to trace for 
us more distinctly the notion of the chronicler who had 
a theory that Henry II. lived before Henry L 

With this passage I shall conclude this chapter, merely 
observing, that if any department of study existed which 
had for its special object the investigation of tradition,*^ 
it is simply impossible that a work (clever in many re- 



^ I append, however, the foUowing passage from Mr Baring Gk>uld, as 
it may be serviceable in tracing tradition, and to which I may have occa- 
sion to recur (p. 161) : — ** Among the American Indians an object of wor- 
ship, and the centre of a cycle of legend, is Michabo, the great hare or 
rabbit. From the remotest wilds of the north-west to the coast of the 
Atlantic, from the southern boundaries of Carolina to the cheerless swamps 
of Hudson's Bay, the Algonquins are never tired of gathering round the 
winter fire, and repeating the story of Manibozho or Michabo, the Great 
Hare. With entire unanimity, their various branches, the Powhatansy 
&c., . . . and the western tribes, perhaps without exception, spoke of this 
' chimerical beast,' as one of the old missionaries called it, as their common 
ancestor (Brinton*s " Myths of the New World,*' p. 1 62) . Michabo is described 
as having been four-legged, monstrous, crouching on the face of the prime- 
val waste of waters, with all his oourt^ composed of four-footed creatures, 
around him. He formed the earth out of a grain of sand taken from the 
bottom of the ocean. It is strange that such an insignificant creature as 
a hare should have received this apotheosis, and it has been generally 
regarded as an instance of the senseless brute-worship of savages. But its 
prevalence leads the mythologist to suspect that some confusion of words 
has led to a confusion of ideas, a suspicion which becomes a certainty 
when the name is analysed, for it is then found to be The Great White 
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spects) snch as that of Mr Baring Groald should ever 
Lave been written* 



OiM^ or Great Lights and to be in reality the eun, a foot of which the 

modem Indiana are utterly unaware." 

If Mr Baring Goold finds that the word lOchabo also signifies " The 
Great Lights" or " The Oreat White One," it goea far to identify the wor- 
ship of the hare with the worship of the sun, more especially when it is 
noted (vu20 Prescott's "Conquest of Mezioo," L 108) that the hare waa one 
of the four hieroglyphics of the year among the ancient Mexicans.* Animal 
worship aeems here plainly connected with sun-worship. But above and 
beyond it> do we not here also get a glimpse of more celestial light ? *' The 
Great Light " la also " The Great White One." He is described aa *' crouch- 
ing on the face of the primeval waate of waters." In these phrases we 
aeem almoet to read the text of Gten. L 8, " And Gkxi said, Be light, and 
li^^t waa made ; " yer. 2, " Darkness waa on the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God moved over the waters." 

The Indiana also say that he '' formed the earth out of a grain of sand 
taken from the bottom of the ocean." Does not this not only embody 
the tradition that God created the world out of nothing, but also the mode 
of the creation by the separation of the water from the land : ver. 9, *' God 
alao said. Let the waters that are under the heavens be gathered together 
in one place ; and let the dry land appear. . . . And God called the dry 
land earth, and the gathering together of the waters He called seas." 



* TlMse hieroglyphies were ijmbolleal of the ftmr elements. Prescott adds— "It Is 
not «a>j to MO the eonnectioo between the terms 'rabbit' and *air,' which lead the 
Nopoctlvo seziea." Possibly he may not have been aware of the trsdiUon of the Aljcon- 
qvlns as al»ov«. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII. 

Cardinal Wiseman ("Lectures on Science and Religion," iL 228- 
232), in speaking of what was characteristic of most Oriental religions 
— a belief " in the existence of emanated influences intermediate be- 
tween the divine and earthly natures/' is led on to give an account 
of the curious Qnostic sect, the Nazarians — " The first of these errors 
was common, perhaps, to other Gnostic sects ; but in the Codex 
Kasarseus we have the two especially distinguished as different 
beings — light and life. In it the first emanation from God is the 
king of light ; the second, fire ; the third, water ; the fourth, life." I 
wish to note that, whether or not their notions as to emanations 
originally meant more than the act of creation, a tradition as to 
the successive order of the creation seems clearly embodied in the 
text God created first of all light ; then the sun (the firmament) is 
fire (the distinct creation of the light and the sun in Genesis is so 
marked as to create a special difficulty in the cosmogony) ; then 
water; then life, in beasts, birds, reptiles, &c ; lastly, man. Comp. 
"wath supra, p. 138, and with the above legend of Michabo. 

" A Slavonian account of Creation. — The current issue of the 
Literary Society of Prague includes a volume of popular tales col- 
lected in all the Slavonian countries, and translated by M. Erben 
into Czech. We extract the shortest — * 7/i the beginning there was 
only God, and He lay asleep and dreamed. At last it was time for Him 
to wake and look at the world. Wherever He looked through the 
sky, a star came out. He wondered what it was, and got up and 
began to walk. At last He came to our earth ; He was very tired ; 
the sweat ran down His forehead, and a drop fell on the ground. 
We are all made of this drop, and that is why we are the sons of 
God. Man was not made for pleasure ; he was bom of the sweat of 
God's face, and now lie must live by the sweat of his own : that is 
why men have no rest.'" — The Academy, Feb. 12, 1870. 

I wish also to examine, in greater detail than I should have had 
space for in a note, how far the case of the Samoyeds bears out ^Ir 
Baring Gould's theory of the development of idolatry from its 
grosser to its more refined manifestations, or of the progress of the 
human race from barbarism to the light of religion and of civilisa- 
tion. 
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Mr Baring Qoold says, p. 136 — 

^ * When a Schaman is aware that I have no household god/ said 
a Samoyed to M. Castren, the linguist, ' he comes to me, and I give 
him a squirrel, or an ermine skin/ This skin he brings back moulded 
'into a human shape.' . . . ' This Los is a fetish ; it is not altogether 
an idol ; it is a spirit entangled in a material object What that object 
is matters little ; a stump of a tree, a stone, a rag, or an animal, serves 
the purpose of condensing the impalpable deity into a tangible reality.' 
Through this coarse superstition glimmers an intelligent conception. 
It ia that of an all-pervading Deity, who is focussed, so to speak, in 
the fetish. This deity is called Num. ' I have heard some Samoyeds 
declare that the earth, the sea — ^all nature, in short — are Num.* 
' Where is Num V asked Castren of a Samoyed, and the man pointed 
to the blue sea : but an old woman told him that the sun was Num. 
The Siethaa, worshipped by the Lapps, had no certain figure or shape 
formed by nature or art ; they were either trees or rough stone.^, 
much worn by wUer, Tomnus says they were often mere tree stumps 
with the roots upwards.*' *■ 

It is curious to contrast this recent account of the Samoides with 
an account, apparently well informed and discriminating, in 1762. 
Pinkerton, L 622 — " The religion of the Samoides is very simple. 
. . . They cuimit the existence of a Supreme Being^ Creator of all 
things, eminentiy good and beneficent ; a quality which, according 
to their mode of thinking, dispenses them from any adoration of Him, 
or addressing their prayers to Him, because they suppose this Being 
takes no interest in mundane affairs ; and consequently, does not 
exact nor need the worship of man. They join to this idea that of a 
being eternal and invisible, very powerful, though subordinate to the 
first, and disposed to eviL It is to this being that they ascribe all 
the misfortunes which befall them in this life. Nevertheless, they 
do not worship, although much in fear of him. If they place any 



^ Is not '' Num " cognate to '* Numen ? " and their worehip of trees aud 
worn stones womhip of memorials of the Deluge ? Compare Boulanger, 
h^rti, ch. zi., and on the regard for boulders in India {vide Gainet, vol i. ) 
Bryant (" Mythology," ill. 532) says, speaking of the Egyptians — " I have 
mentioned that they showed a reverential regard to fragments of rock 
which were particularly uncouth and horrid ; and this practice seems to 
have prevailed in many other countries.** Probably for the same reason 
the Lapps worshipped their lakes and rivers, as is known from the names 
annexed to them — "Ailekes Jauvre,*' that is, sacred lake, &c. Vide 
Pinkerton, i 468. (Leenis.) 



r\ 
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reliance in the counsels of Eoedesnicks or Tadebes (the ' SchamanB ' 
referred to above), it is only on account of the connection which thej 
esteem these people to have with this evil being ; otherwiae they 
submit themselves with perfect apathy to all the miafortunea which 
con befall them.** ^ The sun and moon, as well, hold the place of 
subaltern deities. It is by their intervention, they imagine, that the 
Supreme Being dispenses His favours ; but they worship them as 
little as the idols or fitches (fetishes) which they carry about them 
according to the recommendation of their Koedesnicks." Without 
pursuing the investigation further, it seems plain that the Samoidea, 
from being (at least) Deists in the last century (Dr Hooker, ^ Hima- 
layan Journal," gives a similar account of the Lepchas), have lapsed, 
apparently through sun-worship, to a state of Pantheism, if not 
Fetishism. 

Of the Tongusy, a people who, if not kin to the Samoides, have an 
analogous worship — (*'They are altogether unacquainted with any 
kind of literature, and worship the sun and moon. They have many 
Shamans among them, who differ little from those 1 formerly de- 
scribed." — Bell's "Travels in Asia, Siberia") — Bell, travelling in 
Siberia, 1720, says — " Although I have observed that the Tongusy in 
general worship the sun and moon, there are many exceptions to thia 
observation. I liave foimd intelligent people among them who be- 
lieved there was a Being superior to both sun and moon, and who 
crecUed them and aU the tporld.^ If, then, we may connect the Ton- 
gusy with the Samoides, it would appear that whereas Mr Baring 
Gould {ie.f Castren) finds the latter sunk in Fetishism, they were, 
the one in 1762, the other in 1720, the worshippers of the sun and 
moon, joined with the knowledge and tradition of the true Ck>d still 
subsisting amongst them. 

F. Schlegel (" Phil, of History," p. 138) says—" The Greeks, who 
described India in the time of Alexander the Great, divided the 
Indian religious sects into Brachmans and Samaneans, . . . But by 
the Greek denomination of Samaneans we must certainly understand 
the Buddhists, as among the rude nations of Central Asia, as in other 
countries, the priests of the religion of Fo bear at this day the name 
of SchamansJ* Compare Professor Rawlinson, "Ancient Monarchies,'* 
i. 139, 172. {Vide infra, p. 163, 164, 206.) 



CHAPTER Vni. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

SiMCl all aotediluviaii traditiona meet in Noah, and are 
banamitted through htm, there ie aa dpriori probability 
that we shall find all the antedilnvian traditions COQ- 
(iised in Koab. I shall discuss this further when I come 
to regard him under the aspect of Saturn. 

Aa a consequence, we must not expect to find (the 
process of corruption having commenced in the race of 
Ham, almost contemporaneously with Noah) a pure and 
nuadnlterated tradition anywhere ; and I allege more 
specifically, that whenever we find a tradition of Noah 
and the Deluge, we shall 6nd it complicated and con- 
Aised with previous communications with the Almighty, 
and also with traditions of Adam and Paradise. 

But inasmuch as the tradition is necessarily through 
Nosh, and in any case applies to him at one remove, it 
does not greatly afiect the argument I have in hand. 
There ia a further probability which con&onts as on the 
outset, that in every tradition, with the lapse of time, 
thongh the events themselves are likely to be substan- 
tially transmitted, they may become transposed in their 
order of snucession. We shall see this in the case of 
Nosh and his posterity. The principal cause being, 
that the immediate founder of the race is, as a rule, 
among all the nations of antiquity, deified and placed at 
the head of every genealogy and history. " Joves 
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omncs reges voc&rnnt antiquL" Thus Belns, whom 
modern diBcovery seems certainly to have identified with 
Ximrod, in the Chaldean mythology appears as Jupiter, 
and even as the creator separating light from darkness 
(Rawlinson, ^'Ancient Monarchies/' L 181; Qainet, 
" Hist, de I'Anc. et Nouv. Test," L 120). But Nimrod 
is also mixed up with Jupiter in the god Bel-Merodach. 
In more natural connection Nimrod — (" who may have 
been worshipped in different parts of Chaldea under 
different titles," Bawlinson, i. 172) — Nimrod appears 
as the ya^^^r of Hurki the moon-god, whose worship he 
probably introduced ; and, what is much more to the 
point, he appears as the father of Nin (whom I shall 
presently identify with Noah) ; whilst in one instance, 
at leaHt, the genealogy is inverted, and he appears as the 
son of Nin. Thus, too, Hercules and Saturn are con- 
founded, just as we find Adam aud Noah confounded 
(" many classical traditions, we must remember, identi- 
fied Hercules with Saturn," vide Rawlinson, i. 166). 
Also in Grecian mythology Prometheus (Adam) figures 
as the son of Deucalion (Noah), and also of Japetus 
( Japhet) ; and so, too, Adam and Noah, in the Mahab- 
harata, are equally in tradition in the person of Manou 
{vide Gainet, i. 199), and in Mexico in the person of 
the god Quetzalcoatl {vide infra^ p. 326). 

Before, however, pursuing the special subject of this 
inquiry further, it appears to me impossible to avoid an 
argument on a subject loug debated, temporarily aban- 
doned through the exhaustion of the combatants, and 
now again recently brought into prominence through 
the writings of Mr Gladstone, Dr DoUinger, Mr Max 
Miiller, and others — the source and origin of mythology.^ 

^ This chapter was written before the publication of Mr Cox*8 ** Mytho- 
logy of the Aryan Nations." It will be seen, however, that I indulge 
the hope that much that is seductive, and much even that is systematic, in 
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Now, here, I am quite ready to adopt, in the first 
place, the opinion of L'Abbe Gktinet, that every exclusive 
syBtem must come to naught, ^' que toutes les tentatives 
qu'on ai faites pour expliquer le polytheisme par un 
systdme exclusif tombent k faux et n'expliquent rien." 

Yet, whilst fully admitting an early and perhaps con- 
current admixture of Sabaism,^ I consider that the facts 
and evidence contained in the pages of Rawlinson will 
enable us to arrive at the history of idolatry by a mode 
much more direct than conjecture. The pages of Raw- 
linson prove the identity of Nimrod and Belus, and his 
worship in the earliest times. On the other hand, there 
has been a pretty constant tradition^ that Nimrod first 

Mr Cox's view, will be found to bo compatible with the line I have indi- 



' Philo. apud Eusebius, who has transmitted the Phoenician tradition 
{vidt Bunsen's " Egypt," iv. 281), seems to me to indicate the mode in 
which it came about in the following words — "Now Chrouos, whose 
Phcenician epithet was £1, a ruler of the landf and subsequently after his 
death, deiJUd in the constellation of Kronos (Saturn)," &c. As to Saturn, 
vide ch. x. 

In the cosmical theory there is analogy as to the process of deification — 
** In the Phosnician cosmogonies, the connection between the highest Qod 
and a subordinate male and female demiurgic principle is of frequent oc- 
currence " (Bunsen, iv. 447). It would seemingly be more in fitness with 
a cosmical theory to find direct adoration of the principle, without evi- 
dence of any previous or concurrent process of deification. 

Mr W. Palmer (" Egyptian Chronicles," i. 87) says—** But when we 
find the rulers of the first two periods in the Chronicle, its xiii. gods and ^ 
▼iiL demigods, answering closely to the two generations of the antedilu- 
Tian and post-diluvian patriarchs in number, and therefore also in the 
aTerage length of the reigns and generations ; and when we know, be- 
sides, as we do, that the Pantheon of the Egyptians and other nations, 
which they said had all borrowed from them, was peopled, in part at least, 
with deified anculort — for even the heavenly luminaries, and the elements, 
and powen of ntUwrtf and notwnM of the true God still remaining, or of 
angela and demons^ so far as they were invested with humanity and sex, 
were identified with human ancestors ; we cannot doubt that Kronos," &c. 

• "Venator contra Dominum," St Augustine; **Citd de Dieu," xvi. 
ch. iT.; Pastoret, '* Hist, de la Legislation." 
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raised the standard of revolt against the Lord ; and the 
erection of the tower of Babel seems to show a state of 
things ripe for idolatry. Here recent discovery and 
ancient tradition concnr in establishing hero-worship as 
among the earliest forms of idolatry. But farther, the 
Arab tradition of Nimrod's apotheosis, analogous to the 
mysterions and miraculous disappearance of Enoch 
{mde infra^ p. 192), suggests how hero-worship might 
become almost identical with the worship of spirits, 
which L'Abbe Gkiinet inclines to think the first and 
most natural mode. If there was a tradition among 
them that one of their ancestors was raised up to 
heaven,^ why may they not have argued, when their 
minds had become thoroughly corrupted, that their 
immediate ancestor, the mighty Nimrod, had been so 
raised? and when one ancestor was deified the rest 
would have been deified in sequence, or according to 
their relationship to him. What, again, more likely 
than that, when through the corruptions of mankind 
the communications of the Most High ceased, they 
should turn to those to whom the communications had 
been made, at first perhaps innocently in intercession, 
and, as corruption deepened, in worship ? * 

^ Qen. V. 24, says only — ** And he walked with Qod, and was seen no 
more : because Qod took him.** ( Vide also John iii 13.) There might still 
have been the belief and tradition (aocording to appearances) that he waa 
so raiBed. (Compare 4 Kings il. 11, and Ecclesiasticus, xliv. 16.) 

' I believe, however, that the apostasy in the Hamitio race generaUj 
was much more direct; and I entirely agree with Bryant that it must haye 
resulted at an early period in a systematic scheme of mixed solar and an- 
cestral worship. Therefore, in any Hamitic tradition, we shaU not be 
startled at finding (even in the commemorative ceremonies of the Deluge) 
evidence of solar mythology inextricably blended with ancestral traditions. 
We, however, are only concerned with the ancestral traditions, and in so 
far as we can discriminate them, Mr Gox*s evidence of solar mythology 
will form no barrier to our inquiry. 

In the preceding page I have quoted a passage from Sanchoniathon^ 
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L*Abb6 Gainet, in another part of his work, draws 
attention to the worship of ancestors in China, and asks 
whether the idols of Laban had reference to more than 
some such secondary objects ? 

It will be recollected that it was precisely the extent 
to which this veneration was to be considered culpable 
which was the subject-matter of the unfortunate disputes 
between certain religious orders in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries {vide Hue's " Chinese Empire," 
and Cretineau Joly's " Hist, de la Com. de Jesus," vol. 
iiL chap, iii., and vol. v. chap, i.) Indeed, among the 
Semitic races it may never have degenerated into idolatry. 
Still it appears to me that weight should be attached to 
this tendency, more especially in primitive times, when 
the recollection of ancestors who had been driven out of 
Paradise, to whom direct revelations had been made, 
and who were naturally reputed to have been " nearer 
to the gods" (Plato, Cicero*), would have been all in 
all to their descendants. Then, again, as we have 
just seen, there was the tradition among them of one 
man who had been carried up into heaven, and accord- 
ingly, when hero-worship culminated in the deification 
of man, we are not surprised to find it taking the form 
of this apotheosis as in the identification of Nimrod and 
Enoch. 

This tendency to idolatry tlirough hero-worship seems 
to me so natural and direct, that I think, apart from the 
facts d priori^ I should have been led to the conclusion 
that it was the actual manner in which it was brought 

wliieh M6n» to indicate the mode in which the mixed system arose ; but 
-there " Gronoe " (Noah) is deified in the planet Saturn. As a rule, how- 
erer, we find him deified in tlie sun (Bryant^ iL 60, 200, 220). Ham, how- 
ler, is ■ometimes also deified in the sun ; and in cases where Ham is so 
deified, it is not unlikely that we shall find the patriarch relegated to 
Beturn. 
• ••Qooniam antiquitas proxime acoedit ad deos." — J>t Legibtu, ii. 11. 

L 
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about.^ It is not denied, on the other hand, that there 
always has been a tendency to natnre-worship also ; and, 
indeed, there is probably a stage during which every 
mythology will be found to have come under its influ- 
ence. But the inclination at the present moment is 
unmistakably to an exclusive astral or solar system. 
The point of interest which excites me to this inquiry is 
simply to determine the value of the historical traditions 
which may lie embedded in these systems ; and I shall 
be content to find them, whether or not they form the 
primary nucleus, or whether only subsequently imported 
into, and blended with, solar mythology. It is easy to 
conceive how a mythology embodying historical tradi- 
tions could pass into an astral system. In this case 
incongruity would not startle; but it is difficult to 
imagine a pure astral system which would not be too 
harmonious and symmetrical to admit of the grossness, 
inconsistency, and incongruity to which the process of 
adaptation would inevitably give rise, and to which 
hero-worship is inherently prone. As Mr Gladstone 
says (Homer, ii. 12) : — 

" There is much in the theo-mythology of Homer which, if it had 
been a system founded on fable, could not have appeared there. It 
stands before us like one of our old churches, having different parts 
of its fabric in the different styles of architecture, each of which 
speaks for itself, and which we know to belong to the several epochs 
in the history of the art when their characteristic combinations were 
respectively in vogue." 



^ The adverse decisioD, in the matter of the ceremonies, did not, I 
apprehend, touch the question we are now considering, albeit the cere- 
monies had reference to deceased ancestors. This will be apparent, I 
think, from consideration of the grounds upon which the question was 
debated. The Jesuits relied upon the sense in which the ceremonies were 
regarded by the Mandarins and hterary men whom they consulted, whilst 
their opponents supported their arguments by reference to the popular 
notions and the superstitious practices irUi'oduced by the Bonzes. ( Viiie 
Cretineau Joly's " Ilist de la Com. de Jeaus^" vol. v. chap, i.) 
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Mr Gladstone {passim) victoriouBly combats the theory 
of nature-worship as applied to Grecian mythology ; but 
it appears to me that his argument and mode of reason- 
ing would apply with tenfold effect to the Chaldean 
mythology, where there is a likelihood at least that we 
shall view idolatry in its early commencements. I con- 
sider that this view is borne out by the following pas- 
sage firom Professor Bawlinson's ^^ Ancient Monarchies," 
L 139:— 

** In the first place, it muBt be noticed that the religion was to a 
certain extent cutraL The heaven itself, the sun, the moon, and the 
five planets, have each their representative in the Chaldean Pantheon 
among the chief objects of worship. At the same time it is to be 
observed, that the astral element is not universal, but partial ; and 
that even where it has ])lace, it is but one aspect of the mythology, 
not by any means its fuU and complete exposition. The Chaldean 
religion even here is far from being mere Sabeanism — the simple 
worship of the * host of heaven.' The ether, the sun, the moon, and 
still more the five planetary gods, are something above and beyond 
thoee parts of nature. Like the classical Apollo and Diana, Mars 
and Venus, they are real persons, with a life and a history, a i)ower 
and an influence, which no ingenuity can translate into a meta- 
phorical representation of phenomena attaching to the air and to the 
heavenly bodies. It is doubtful, indeed, whether this class of gods 
are really of astronomical origin, and not rather primitive deities, 
whose characters and attributes were, to a great extent, fixed and 
settled before the notion arose of connecting them with certain parts 
of nature. Occasionally they seem to represent heroes rather than 
celestial bodies; and they have all attributes quite distinct from their 
physical and astronomical character. 

** Secondly, the striking resemblance of the Chaldean system to 
that of the classical mythology, seems worthy of particular attention. 
This resemblance is too general and too close in some respects to 
allow of the supposition that mere accident has produced the coin- 
ddenoe." 

The evidence in the " Ancient Monarchies " seems to 
me to decide the point, not only for perhaps the earliest 
mythology with which we are acquainted, but also for 
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the Grensn mjtbologr. which has geoenll; been the 
ground of dupnte. It u cnrionslj in illnstration, how- 
CTcr, of the commOD origin of mTthologr, that the 
mythology of Greece should be eqnally well traced to 
AitsTria and Egypt. As eridence of the theory acced- 
ing to the Assyrian origin, let ns torn, for instance, to 
Professor Rawlinson's identification of Xergal with 
Mar."!. It ia tme he appears as the planet Mara nnder 
the form of " Nerig," and he also figures as the storm- 
niler ; bnt can anything well be more himiaD than the 
rest of hi3 titles ? 

" Hia name ia eTideutlr compouoJed of the two Iluuitic toota 
'nir'" a man, aad 'gula' ~ jn^at ; w that he is 'the great man' or 
' the ^reat hero.' Hu tiller are * the kinf; of battle,' ' the champion of 
the ^lAs' ' the strong be-Q-etter,' ' the tutelar pod of Baliylonia,' and 
' the god of the thoM.' . . . We have no evidence that Neigal was 
woiahippcd in the primitive lintel He is just mentioned by some 
of the early Ajuyrian kings, who regard him as tVir aiuettor. . , , 
It ia conjectured that, like BU-Nipru, he represents the deified htro 
Nimrod, who may have been worahipped in different parts of 
Chal-lea under different title*. ... It is probable that Neil's 
ftymbol was tlic man-lion. Nir is sometimes used in the inscriptiotu 
in the meaning of lion, and the Semitic name for the god himMlfit 
* aria,' the ordinary term for the king of beaf Is both in Hebrew and 
Syrtec Perhaps we have here the tme derivation of tLe Greek 
name for the god of war 'Area' (Ap^s), which has long ptixded 
•dioiieal tchcJari. The lion would symbolise both the hunting and 
llic fighting propensities of the god, for he not only engages in com- 
bats, bnt often chases his prey and runs it down like a hunter. 
Again, if Nergal is the man-lion, his association in the bnildiogt 
with the man-ball would be eiactly parallel with the conjuncticm 
which ire to amitantly find betvten him arid ffinintAeimeTiptvm*."* 
— Itatclinion, i. 174-174. 

I must draw attention also to the remarkable absence 

' " N'otwithAuidiDg his lEatura, beautj, band, and voice, which eon- 
Ktitute, taken together, a proud app«iruic«, it leenu a« if Han had stood 
lower in tha mind of Homer tbui any Olympian daity who lakes part fu 
the Troju war, eiaapt Tenns only."— 01(Kfa<#M'( " Jftmer," E S3S. 
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here of all the moDotheistic epithets ve shall find 
attached to Ana, Enu, and Hoa.' 

IjCt OS now turn to the theory which is most in the 
ascendant, and which professes to see iu the old mytho- 
logical legends only the thoughts and metaphors of a 
mythic period. 

This theory, which was Mr Max Miiller's in the first 
instance, being not only exclosively drawn from the con- 
clasions of philology, but also exclusive in itself, cannot 
be anywhere stronger than its weakest point. 

If it is shown in the instance of one primary myth, 
that it was the embodiment of an historical legend, or 
theological belief, the whole ideal structure of a mythic 
period mnat collapse ; for the rejection of eclecticism in 
any form, which would embrace a Biblical or euheraer- 
iatic intei^retation of the myths, is at the foundation of 
Mr Max Muller's idea, and, indeed, would be incom- 
patible with the theory of a mythic period such as he 
conceives it. 

The connection of Nimrod with Nergal in tlie Assyrian 
mythology, of Nergal with their planet Nerig, and of the 
Semitic name of the god " Aria " with the Greek Mpi^ 
and the Latin Mars, mnst, I think, form a chain of evi- 
dence destined to embarass Mr Max Miiller and Mr Cox: 
for, apart from the numerous points of contact of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian with the Greek mythologies, it 
can hardly be contended that there was a mythic period 
for the Aryan which was not common to the whole 
human race. 

( It would be natural to suppose, that a mythology 
which was generated in a mythic period — which was the 
invention of mankind in a peculiar state of the imagina- 
tion — would have been developed in its fulness and 

* YHt vijra, oezt cb>p. ix. 
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completeness y like Minerva starting from the brain of 
Jupiter, and would have borne the evidence of its origin 
in the symmetry of its form. Mr Max Muller, on the 
contrary, seems to yield the whole position, in what, 
from his point of view, looks like an inadvertent phrase, 
that " there were myths before there was a mythology." 
It is not that the view is not true, or that it is inconsist- 
ent with his analysis of the myths, but that it is so per- 
fectly consistent with ours I Incongruity, such as would 
come from the confusion of separate myths, would be no 
difficulty for us ; but it is hard to understand how mere 
fragmentary legends — sometimes attractive, but more 
frequently repulsive and revolting, having no hold on 
what is nearest the heart of a people, the traditions of 
its past — should have been so tenaciously preserved for 
so long a time under such different conditions in various 
countries. 

Solar legends, spun out of confused metaphors, seem 
an inadequate explanation, unless we also suppose 
idolatry of the sun. In that case, the mythology, in so 
far as it was solar, would precede the myths ; in other 
words, the myths would be radiations from a central 
idea. That in the day when mankind prevaricated after 
this fashion, and committed the act of idolatry in their 
hearts, everything, from the phenomena of nature to 
the remote events of their history, would come under 
the influence of a new set of ideas may be easily 
conceived. 

At such a period — and the commencement of these 
things at least was not impossible in the days when, in 
the spirit of mistrust or defiance, men drew together to 
Iniild the citv and tower in the plain of Sennaar (Shinar) 

^.,;^^\^ of what Mr Cox supposes to have been the com- 

Tiv^r. T»arl«n« of mankind becomes natural, and a mythic 
iN^Ti.vi ^-ithin these limits conceivable. 
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But each a theory would not necessarily be exclaaire 
of other forms of idolatry — as, for instance, the worebip 
of ancestoni — ^whilst it might clear up obscare points in 
tihe evidence which tends to establish the latter. 

The theory, however, must embrace many shades and 
fjadations — from the Hamitic extreme to the proto- 
myths, which in time obscured the monotheism of the 
Aryan of ancient Greece, and of the Peruvian Incas. 
<p. 304.) 

This would seem, unless they ignore all difficulties, 8 
lietter standpoint for ttiose who think, through the appli- 
cation of the solar legends, " to unlock almost all the 
Becrets of mythologies ; " and any theory connected with 
the sun and ann-worship ha<i thin advantage, that it can 
be extended to everything undsr the sun I 

It is sufBciently obvious that no system can he held 
to have settled these questions, which, if there were 
myths before there was a mythology, does not appro- 
priate these antecedent myths, or exclude counter expla- 
nations ; and it is equally clear that there can have been 
no mythology of which the solar legends were the olf- 
spring, if the legends embody thoughts which transcend 
the mythology; and no mythic period if they testify to 
facts and idea» incompatible with its existence. 

Allowing for a certain confusion arising out of" poly- 
onomy," this sort of confusion, if there were nothing 
else, ought not to baffle the ingenuity of experts like 
Mr Max Miillerand Mr Cox. Such complications shoold 
be as easily disentangled as the superadded figures in 
Egyptian chronology {vide chapter vi.) when the key 
has been found. 

But does Mr Max Miiller profess to have brought the 
varions legends into harmony? Ou the contrary (ii, 
142), he frankly admits^ — "Much, no doubt, remains to 
be done, and eten with the assistance of the Yeda, the 
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whole of Greek mytliology will never be deciphered and 
tranBlated." 

I have no wish to push an admissioa nnfairlj, but 
tliia appears to me fatal as regards the argument 
with which I am deaJing.'" If there are myths which 
never will be deciphered, this most be because they have 
had Bome non-astral or Qon-Bolar origin, which I consider 
to be almost equivalent to saying that they must have 
had some pre-astral origin. What that precise origin was 
I think I have been able sufficiently to Indicate in itali- 
cising the subjoined sentences from Mr Uaz Muller. If 
these enigmas can be shown to be strictly local and 
Grecian, cadit quteatio; but if they are common to other 
mythologies, and these the oldest, 1 must say they have 
the look of antecedent existence. At any rate, like 
those inconvenient boulders in the sand and gravel 
strata, they require the intervention of some glacial 
period to account for them." 



"Mr Coi ("Mjttolugy," ]). liv.) jwya— "MytLology, m wo call it 
BOW, ii limply a coll«ctiOD uf tlie sajinga b; wbich man, once upon > time, 
described whatever they mw or heard in the countri«« where they lired. 
Ttail key, which hu unlocked almoat nil the lecretj of mythology, waa 
placed in our hands by Frofesaor Mai Miiller, who baa done more thui all 
other »rit«rs to bring out the eiguliito and touching poetry which under- 
lies tboBB ancient legends. He Ya» shown us that in this, their fint abapa, 
theaa anyings were all perfectly uatumt, and marrellouilj bcauUful uid 
true. We aee the lorely eveolDg twilight die out, &0. . . . Ttiej nid 
that the beautiful Eurydice," Ac. {vidt infra, -p. 173). It woatd appor, 
hflwCTer, from Mr Cui's mors extended work, " The Mythology of Uw 
Aryan Nations," that the sayings of mankind in the mythic period did not 
aitsnd to epfculations u to their origin and destiny, or embrace the fact* 
of their history, or ths deeds of their ancestors, but that their whole con- 
vene was upon the sun and moon, and the phenomena of the outward 
world. 

" Mr Hftz Miiller makes th a distinction between " prinutive or organic 
legends" (and it is to these I wish to limit the discusaion) "and the 
second, thuae which were imported in later timsi from one literrture to 
aaolhar. . , . The former rtprtmnU o» common ancitat slrotait ^ lam- 
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I have already hinted that a further coaeidcration 
appears to me to incapacitate the theory of natnre- 
vorship, in any of ite disguises, from being taken as the 
exclDgive, or even the primitive form of idolatry, or of per- 
verted tradition; and it is this, — that all the explaoa- 
tiona, even the most ingenious, even those which would 
lie accounted "primitive and organic," have their connter 
explanations, traceable in the corruptions of truth and 
the perversions of hero-worsliip. Take, for instauce, the 
name Zeus, which is in evidence of tlie primitive mono- 
theism, and which ntood in Greece, as II or Ra iu Assyria, 
for the trne Lord anil God, and which has its equivalents 
in Dyans (" from the Sanscrit word which means * to 
shine'") ; Dyaus-pater (Zeus-pater), Jupiter ; Tiu 
(Anglo-Saxon, whence Tuesday) ; and Zia (High Ger- 
man) — tide Cox'fl " Mythology." 

What more natural than to associate the Almighty 
with the heaven where He dwelt? Mr Mai Miiller 
(" Comparative Myth.," " Chips," ii. 72) says — "Thus 
ZeWj being originally a name of the sky, like tlie San- 

g^tagt and UovjAl rrachiDg from India to Europs ; th« Utt«r cnusiat of 
bonlden of Tuioiii itrata curled aloog b; natural and artiflciil luoanB 
fram ODB GOUDCry to another" (ii. S4S). 

It ii dear that Mr Uai Mliller looks tor ftarmony in liia nyBtem— " We 
naturallr look back to the acaneii on which the curtain uf thp put Lu (nllen, 
far n Idiixt Uial thtrt might to bt ant lAoaght pcrraJiii'j the whole drama 
0/ma.itiimd. And here liibtory steps in, and gives uB the thread Bhii:h 
ccDoacU the preient with Uie past" (p. 7). \Vh; it iru that honnuny 
WIS not attained aeems to be disclosed, if we road the pauago in our sensa 
kadwith a certain tninspoeition of parts, at p. 3 — " There were et Athene 
then, aa there have been at nil times and in all countries, men who hiil 
no ttOM for tha miraculous and aupernitunil, and who, without having 
tbe monJ courage to deny altogether what they could not bring themselvoH 
to believe, endeavoured to End some pUuaible explanation Ay vJiicA (Ae 
taertd l^nd» which tradition bad handed doan to thtm, and which bail 
Ixeii kaUawtd by rdigiout obtirmnai, and sanctioned by the authority of 
tba law, might be brought into harinmiy tc'.th the dictates of reason and 
tba laiM o( mtttrt," (Coiopare with infra, p. 3G1, Maine.) 
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scrit Dyans, became gradually a proper name, which 
betrayed its appellative meaning only in a few proverbial 
expressions, such as Zev? t/et, or Bfuh Jotefrigidoy Tak- 
ing this passage in connection with what is said (p. 148, 
of Welcker) — " When we ascend with him to the most 
distant heights of Greek history, the idea of Grod as the 
Supreme Being stands before us as a simple fact Next 
to the adoration of one God, the Father of heaven, the 
Father of men, we find in Greece a worship of nature." 
I conclude that Mr Max Miiller means, as Mr Ck)x 
means, that the names, Zeus or Dyaus, was applied to 
the one true God, whose existence was otherwise and 
previously known to them.^^ At starting, therefore, we 



'' Mr Max Miiller, in his eaaay on " Semitic Monotheism/' when oppos- 
ing M. Kenan's view that the monotheism of the Semitic race was instinc- 
tive, seems to say this still more explicitly — "He thunders and Dyaus 
thunders became synonymous expressions ; and by the mere habit of 
speech He became Dyaus and Dyaus became He" ("Chips," i. 358). "At 
first the names of God, &c., were honest attempts at expressing or repre- 
senting an idea which could never find adequate expression or representa- 
tion. ... If the Greeks had remembered that Zeus was but a name or 
symbol of the Deity, there would have been no more harm in calling God 
by that name than by any other " (359). It must be remembered that after 
the name of "Zeus," or " Dyaus," = sky, had been adopted, they still re- 
tained the conception of the Divine nature and personality, as is evidenced 
in the words of the oracle of Dodona — " Zci>s f\v, Zci/s kirriw, Zcw iffaerai 
C) fieyaXe Zcv, — He was, He is. He will be, great Zeus ! 

Also (ii. 15) in the Orphic lines — 



>» 



''Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle; 
Out of 2^us all things have been made." 

If we are agreed upon this, then I have no contention with Mr Max 
Miiller ; but with Max Miiller as an auxiliary, I direct my argument to 
Ih* atUck of Dr Dollinger's position (" The Gentile and the Jew," I. B. ii. 
fc^ ^|i4>_««The beginnings of Greek polytheism," viz., "the deification of 
\ Alvxr* and her powers, or of particular sensible objects, lay al the root of 
Ki sirW S^lAm rdigionSf as they existed from old timCf amongst the nations 
*%*% .t!*>W\i under the Roman empire." 

V >\s\^>!»^ tv Mr Lewes ("Hist, of Phil.," i. 44), it was Xenophanes who 
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find that the language borrowed from nature was only 
called in to give a colouring and expression to a previ- 
oosly known and familiar truth ; and here, too, we also 
see the commencement of incongruity. The simple idea 
of the heavens might have been harmoniously extended 
hj the imagination ; but, complicated with the idea of 
personality, it gave birth to the awkward and incongru- 
ous expression, " Zeu? vet, or sub Jovefrigido^'* a phrase 
irhich never could have been originated by the Grecian 
mind, unless the personaUty of Jove had been the idea 
most prominently before the mind. But if the know- 
ledge of the Deity, or even the conception of the per- 
sonality of Zeus was operative in the mythic period, it 
must have been operative to the extent of embodying 
what was known or recollected of his dealings in love 
and anger with mankind, in the legends which they 
wove, and also of blending them with the confusions 
which " polyonomy " occasioned. The introduction of 
this element would seriously enibarass. Mr Cox, and 
would give to Mr Gladstone's explanation an " a priori " 
probability. 

Take, again, the following passage from Mr Max 
Muller (p. 107) — "The idea of a young hero, whether 
he is called Baldr^ or Sigurd, or Sigrit, or Achilles, or 
Meleager, or Kephalos, dying in the fulness of youth — 
a story so frequently told, localised, and individualised — 
was first suggested by the sun dying in all his youthful 
vigour, either at the end of a day, conquered by the 



fint confused the sky with the Deity— "Overarching him was the deep 
blue infinite Tault, immovable and unchangeable, embracing him and all 
things — Ikai he proclaimed to be God." (Contrast the Peruvian tradition, 
infira, p. 804.) St Clement of Alexandria (Strom, v. p. 601, Max Muller, 
^apter L p. 866.) saya^ on the contrary, that Xenophanes maintiinad 
thmt there was but ** one God, and that he was not like unto men, either 
in body or mind." 
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powers of darknesSy or at the end of the sonny season, 
stung by the thorn of winter/' 

Here is a myth evidently very widely diffused. Let 
it be interpreted by what is told us at p. 108 — 

'< BMr^ in the Scandinavian Edda, tlie divine prototype of Signid 
and Sigrit, is beloved bj the whole world. (Soda and men, the whole 
of nature, all that grows and lives, had twom to his mother not to 
hurt the bright hero. The mistletoe alone, that does not grow on 
the earth, but on trees, had been foi^tten, and with it Baldr was 
killed at the winter soUtice. . • . 

Baldr, whom no weapon pierced or clove. 
But in his breast stood fix'd the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Lok, fkt aeeuBer, ga/ve 
To Hoder, and the unwitting Hoder threw ; 
'Gainst that alone had Baldr's life no charm.'' 

"Thus Infendiyar, in the Persian epic, cannot be 
wounded by any weapon. . . . All these are/rayments 
0/ solar myihsy One hardly likes to disturb such illu- 
sions. Solar myths ! well, allow me at least to repeat 
the history which seems to me so very like this myth. 
Many centuries ago, in a beautiful garden which a con- 
currence of tradition places somewhere in Central Asia, 
a man, the first man of our race, framed according to 
the "divine prototype," dwelt beloved by the whole 
world. God and the angels, and the whole of nature — 
all that grows and lives, were agreed that nothing 
should do him harm. One fruit or growth alone — ^the 
mistletoe it may have been — something that does not 
grow on the earth, but on trees, was excepted ; and it 
was told to this man, whose name was — but we will 
not anticipate — that on the day on which he touched 
this fruit he should die the death. It so came about 
that the accuser, whom some call the serpent, had pre- 
viously handed it to his companion, and his unwitting 
companion gave it to him. He took it, and he died. 
Against that fatal bough his life had no charm. No 
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weapon pierced or clove him ; for Baldr — I Bhonld say 
AduD — was inTulnerable, as was Achilles and Meleager, 
except in one single reBpect. 

I believe that instances might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. I shall content myself, however, with the follow- 
ing, which I think will he generally considered among 
the happiest illastrations of nature worship.'^ 

"And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale of 
Orpheus and Euridike (Euridice). [The story of Euri- 
dice was this — ' Euridice was bitten by a serpent, she 
dies, and descends into the lower regions, Orpheus 
follows her, and obtains from the gods that his wife 
Bhonld follow him if he promised not to look back, &c,' 
It reads to me like a sad reminiscence of Adam and Eve.] 
, Mr Max Miiller proceeds — ' so it is with all those which 
may seem to you coarse, or dull, or ngly. They are so 
only because the real meaning of the names hoe been 
half-forgotten or wholly lost (Edipos and Perseus {ride 

u Ono^g the tendency to nature- wonhip, I conclude that the con- 
^liauoul lummariei of tbe hoaveni would become primary objects of such 
wonhip. In unuaing illuatratiun of thii I remember a friend o[ mine 
telling ma that ha happened to aak a j-oung lad, tbe lou of one of his 
tnumti, who had juat returned from a rojago to the Nortbero seas, how 
he liked hi* captain t He aaid, " Oh, he wu an airfid man — he awors by 
the mnt, MOon, and atan'' Still leu do I deny the tendency to auu-worBhip. 
It ma, aa Gibbon tells ua {ii 138, iii. ]£0), the laat superstition Con- 
Itantimr abandoneil before his confenion, and tbe Grat to which Julian 

' betook himaalt after hia apoatacy. 

I It tnay, moreover, be urged, that tbe aun figurea in all theae legeodii. 
1 1^, on the other hand, so also does the ttrjient. This serpent may bv 
tlio laqieiit " of dari:nai" and atill be the serpent of tradition, but hoir 
dorkceM or night is aptly penonified by a serpent I am at a loss to per- 
ceive. Then again the aun may always be only the symbol of what is 
bright and heaTcnly. But wbrn (Uai UUller, ii. 171) we aee this serpent 
Zokak, oallad by the Persians " by the ntms of Dehak. i.i., ten mlt, 
boeaoaa he introduoed " ten eviU into tht teorid," we oanuot help recalling 
Um profane espresaiotia attributed to tbe davil when ha law the ten com' 
tBiDdiant*— proeeribing the tea eyila in queation. 
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Appendix), we are told, killed their parents, but it was 
only because the 8un was said to kill the darkness from 
which it seemed to spring.' " ^* 

But why is darkness called the parent of the sun, and 
not rather light the parent of darkness ? and why not a 
contrary legend founded on this surmise ? Is it merely 
accidental that the metaphor is not reversed ? 

Compare the above speculation of Mr Max Muller's 
with the following passage from Gainet, ^* Hist, de 
I'Ancien. Nouv. Test.," i. ; " Les Souvenirs du genre 
Humain," p. 79 : — 

'^ Chaos was placed at the commencement of all things in the 
Phoenician cosmogony (Euseb. Praep. Evan. 1. i.), as in that of Hesiod 
(Theog., p. 5). The latter calls npon the Muses to tell him what 
were the beings that appeared first in existence, and he replies — * At 
tlie commencement of all things was Chaos, and irom Chaos was bom 
Erebus and dark night.' 

" Thus, in the order of existence, as in the order of time, there is a 
concurrence of profane tradition to place night before day. This is 
tlie reason why the Scandinavians, the Gauls, the Germans, the 
Kalmucks, the Numidiaus, the Egyptians, and Athenians, according 
to Varro and Macrobius, count their days, commencing with swMei 
and not with sunrise." 

Curiously enough, in another chapter ou a different 
subject, Mr Max Miiller enables me to clindi this argu- 
ment against himself. In an article on the '' Norsemen 
in Iceland," he says — in proof of the genuineness of the 
Edda — " There are passages in the Edda which sound 
like verses from the Veda." But what are these verses 
from the ends of the earth which are identical ? Let us 
listen— 



u Hf |£ax MuUer may perhaps lay Blrees upon the circumstance that 
B*ldr dies tt the winter solstice. But this equally bears out the tradition 
nAtioed by Lenonnant, that immediately after the Fall, there came upon 
the woiW a great cold. (Fidewip^, eh. vu.) 
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" TwM the mamxng of lim» 
When jet naught mii, 
Not Band nor m& wera ther^ 
Nor cooling streams ; 
Earth was not formed, 
Not Heaven above ; 
A yawning gap tliere was. 
And graag nowhere." •• 

Under these conditions, I think it will he coDceded 
that there was also darkness — and therefore, that the 
tradition of the precedence of chaos and darkness ia 
confirmed. 

" A hymn," continues Mr Max Muller, " of the Veda 
begins in a very similar way — 

" Nor aught, nor naught eiiated ; yon brigki ikij 
Wat iwt, nor Heaveu'a broad loof out^tretch'd above, 
What cover'd all 1 what shelter'd i what conceal'd I 
Was it the waters' fathomleas abyss 1 " &c. 

Mr Max Muller add^, " There are several mythologi- 
cal expressions common to the Edda and Homer. In Uie 
Edda, man is said to have been created out of an ash tree. 
In Hesiod, Zeus created the tliird race of men out of ash 
trees, and that this tradition was not unknown to Homer 
we learn from Penelope's address to Ulysses — " Tell me 
thy &mily from whence thou art: for thou art not 
gpning from the olden trees, or from the rocks " (Max 
Muller, ii. 196). 

The tradition about the ash tree in Hesiod, Homer, 
and the Edda," is curious but inexplicable : the general 
driit of the tradition mny be determined by the recollcc- 

>■ Prom Um " Elder Edda." (Quoted frora Dr Dount'i " Nonemen in 
iMhnd." Oxford £«M7i, 1858.) 

" Vhat ii (till mors renurkable, the axav tradiUon is found in the 
"PopolVul" (Uutican traditions), and a> it is there given, fit* instiil 
more exaetl; with tfas •olntion I haTe aug^eated. It is there said that 
tb»Jhtt tvet of men were created "out tht tariX," tlie third out "of a 
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tion of two facts — that man was created, and that a tree 
was inseparably connected with his history from its 
earliest commencement But I have quoted the passage 
more especially with reference to its confirmation of the 
extract from Gainet, which attests the wide-spread tra- 
dition — so exactly in accordance with the cosmogony of 
Scripture — that Chaos was at the commencement of all 
things, and that darkness existed before light^^ I con- 
clude by asking why this should be ? When we are in 

irtt called Tut^."* j[/'the *<Popol Vul '* came under ChriBtun or Enropeui 
influences in the 17th century, it would have been more likely to hare 
been brought into harmony with the Bible, rather than with either Homer, 
Heeiod, or the Edda. Let ua pursue the myth a little further. Mr W. 
K. Kelly, ** Indo-Europ. Tradition and Folklore " (nc2e Max MiiUer, ii 197) 
says, '* This healing yirtue, which the mistletoe shares with the asA, is a 
long descended tradition, for the Kushtha ... a healing plant, was one 
that grew beneath the litavtniy AsvfUtha," which is elsewhere called " the 
imperishable Asvattha or Peepul {Ficut rtliffiosut), out of which the im- 
mortals shaped the heaven and the earth/' which legend Mr Kelly further 
traces in the German Tggdrasil (although Mr Max MtLller from his own 
point of view dissents) ; at the foot of which tree (p. 207) "lies the serpent 
Nidhoggr, and gnaws its roots." Neither Mr Max Mailer nor Mr Kelly 
discuss the point with reference to the view suggested above. 

" Gen. i. 1, "In the beginning God created heaven and earth. 2. And 
the earth was void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the spirit of Gkxl moved over the waters. 5. And He called the light 
day and the darkness night; and there was evening and morning one day." 

In addition to the instances adduced by Gainet, it will be remembered 
that the Jewish sabbath was from evening to evening, and with us the 
astronomical day commences at noon, and the commencement and termi- 
nation of the civil day at mean midnight. 

In the second [Chinese] dynasty the day commenced at mid-day. Wei- 
W^'ang, the founder of the third dynasty, fixed it at midnight." (Bunsen's 
'* Egypt,** vol. iii. p. 890.) 

In the Phoenician cosmogory "the beginning of all was a dark and 
stormy atmosphere," ** thick, unfathomable black chaos." ( Vide Bunsen^s 
"Egypt," iv. 176.) 

The New Zealanders have preserved the tradition with still greater dis- 
tinctness. '* In the beginning of time was Te Po (the night or darkness). 

• TM was the great progenitor among New Zealanders .—^Skortf and, p. 60. 
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the midst of solar and astral syetema and legends, it 
seems natural that a theory of cosmogony should com- 
mence vith light rather than darkness — at least, as 
well that it should commence with light as with dark- 
ness. Bnt no, the universal tradition seems against it. 
Much more strange is this if we connect the solar and 
astral le^nds with any Eystem of Sabaiam. These con- 
Bideiations make it plain to me that the solar and astral 
legends embodied anterior traditions. 

I think Mr Max Miiller will at least recognise them as 
spots on the disk of his solar theory, and which must 
ever remain obscure to those who refuse the light of 
Scripture and tradition. 

In th* genantiotu that fulloned To Po came Ta Ao (the light) " Ac, &o. 
( Fida Shortiaud'i "TrediUoDS of the Ifcw Zeoknden," p. C5,) 

Vidt GUdrtoiw, "Homer," ii. 155; Coi, " Mytliology of Aryan N»- 
tioD^" L IS, on tbe reUtiou of Pboiboa to Leto. " This is precisely the 
ralstioa in which the mi/thieal night etood to tbe da; nhich waa to be 
Ixim of her." 

Vidt on this point WiDiinson's "Ancient Egyj.tlans" {I. chap, «i[i.) 
"The Mygale," aayi Champollion, "received divine honours by the 
'Sgyptima, because it ii bliod, and dartneu ii more ancient than liyht." 
Tin Aiahi have the ezpreeeion " night and day " {ciiie Wilkinson). Aris- 
t«t]* laji "The theologiuis coneider all thinga to have been bom of 
aighli" The Oipliean fragments call " night the Qeneaia of all things. 
.... TbMi Anglo-SaioDB alao, like the Eaatera Dations, began their com- 
|nitaiioD> of time from night, and the ;ears from that day curresponding 
wiih OUT Cbiiotnue, which they called " Uother Night," and the Olahei- 
tuM lafer the exiatenoa of tbeir principal deities to a state of darkneas, 
irhioh Ouj oonaider the origin of all thiogs." ( Vidt Oen. L 2, 3 ; M. p. 
STS-l] 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIIL 

"(EDIPUS, PERSEUS » 

Here again, the explanation of Mr Max Miiller, ^d non Txai est 
vraisemblable,'' and yet I cannot help seeing that the l^jenda of 
Perseus and (Edipns maj just as well be supposed to embody primi- 
tive tradition. Let us read the histories of CEdipus and Peneus in 
the light of the tradition concerning Lamech (G^en. iv. 23, 24). ^And 
Lamech said to his wives, Adah and 2iillah .... I have slain a man 
to the wounding of myself, and a stripling to my own braiaing; 
Sevenfold vengeance shall be taken for Cain, but for Lamech seven^ 
times sevenfold." The note to the Douay edition says — ^^ It is the tza- 
dition of the Hebrews that Lamech, in hunting, slew Cain, miatftlriTig 
him for a wild beast, and that having discovered what he had done, 
he beat so immcrcif ully the youth by whom he was led into that mis- 
take that he died of the blows.** CEdipus was the son of Laius, who 
had supplanted his brother. (Edipus was exposed to destruction as 
soon as bom, because his father had been warned that he must perish 
by the hand of his son, — but was rescued and brought up by shep- 
herds. Hearing from the oracle of Delphi (the tradition is of course 
localised), that if he returned home he must necessarily be the 
murderer of his father, he avoided the house of Polybus, the only 
home he knew of, and travelled towards Phods (from west to 
east by the by). (Comp. with wi/ra, p. 194.) He met Laius, his 
father, in a narrow road. Laius haughtily ordered (Edipus to make 
way for him, which provoked an encounter, in which Laius and his 
armour-bearer were slain. Other circimistances, either separate tra- 
ditions of the same event, or distinct legends, are no doubt mixed up 
in the narration, but still four facts remain as a residuum available 
for the comparison. 

(Edipus was the son, as Lamech was the grandson, of one who sup- 
planted his brother, both kill their respective progenitors, and in the 
carnal encounter in which in both instances the tragedy occurred, 
two persons were slain. In this there is a fair outline of resem- 
blance. 

In the legend of Perseus, certainly the legend is more indistinct, 
et, in one point, that he inadvertently killed his grandfather^ the 
coincidence is perfect And it must be borne in mind that it is not 
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a qnestiodi of absolnte bat of comparatiYe resemblance^in fact, a 
choice between a mythical or an historical, an aatral or a scriptural 
solution, and when yon come to degrees of relationship, the as^al or 
solar explanation becomes more attenuated at each remove, — ^*^ the 
father of the snn" may be metaphorically intelligible, but the graud- 
fieUher of the sun ! 

I see further trace of the tradition of Lamech in the Phrygian 
l^end of AdrastuB, somewhat confused in the tradition of Cain, and 
in some points reversed. Adrastus, the son of the Phrygian king, 
bad wadterUiUly hilled his brother, and was in consequence expelled 
by his father and deprived of everything. Whilst an exile at the 
court of Croesus, he was sent out with Prince Atys as guardian to 
deliver the country from a wild boar. Adrastus had the misfortune 
to kill Prince Atys while aiming at the wild beast Croesus pardoned 
the unfortunate man, as he saw in this accident the will of the gods, 
and ihtfidJUment of a prophecy, but Adrastus killed himself on the 
tomb of Atys (Herod. L 35 ; Smith, '< Myth. Diet") 

Now let us take up the proof at another point Will any one 
lefose to see in the following tale from the '' Qesta Bomanorum,''^ at 
least a medieeval corruption of the legend of CEdipus : — '* A certain 
soldier, called Julian, unwittingly killed his parents. For being of 
noble blood, and addicted as a youth frequently is to the sports of 
the field, a stag which he hotly pursued suddenly turned round and 
addressed him — * Thou who pursuest me thus fiercely shall be the 
destruction of thy parents.' These words greatly alarmed Julian. . . 
Leaving, therefore, his amusement, he went privately into a distant 
country . . • where he marries. It chances that his parents come 
i2ito that country, and in his absence were received kindly by his 
wife, who, ' in consideration of the love she bore her husband, put 
them into her own bed, and commanded another to be prepared else- 
where for herselfl' In the meantime, Julian returning abruptly 
bome and discovering strangers in his bed, in a fit of passion days 
them. When he discovers the parricidal crime he exclaims — ' This 
accursed hand has murdered my parents and fulfilled the horrible 
prediction which I have straggled to avoid.' '' 

Now, I submit that this is not a greater distortion of the classical 
stories of (Edipus, Adrastus, &c., than are the classical legends of the 
biblical traditions of Cain and Lamech. 

For farther trace read Bunsen, iv. 235, also, 253, 254. Mr Cox 
(** Mythology of Aryan Nations '*) says : — " Hie names Theseus, Perseus, 

^ ** Gesta Romanorum," tale xviii. Swan. Bivingtons 1824. 
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Oidipou$, had all hem mere epUhets of one and the same being ; Imt 
when they ceased to be mere appeUatiyeBi theae cieationa of mythi- 
cal speech were r^;aided not only aa different persona, bnt aa bdnga 
in no way connected with each other. . . . Nay, the legenda inter- 
change the method by which the parents seek the death of their 
children ; for there were tales which narrated that Oidipona waa abut 
np in an ark which waa washed ashore at Sikyon,** p. 80. Sicyon 
was the oldest Qreek city. Compare p. 167 of this ch., and ch. on 
Deluge. This was merdy the traditional record that the tradition 
was preserved in the Ark, and subsequently emanated £rom Sicyon. 



II. PROMETHEUS AND HEBCULES OB HEBAELES. 

I have elsewhere (p. 202) alluded to the confusion of Prometheus, 
as the creator of man, with Prometheus, the first man created. But 
tlie most curious instance of reduplication is the further confusion 
of what I may call the human Prometheus, with his deliverer 
Hercules, — Hercules and Prometheus both in different ways embody- 
ing traditions of Adam ! Prometheus is the Adam ^' of Paradise and 
the Fall, Hercules is Adam the outcast from Paradise, with his skin 
and club sent forth on his long labours and marches through the 
world. But how can Hercules, who frees Prometheus from the rock, 
be the same as Prometheus who is bound to the rock 7 If, however, 
we are entitled to hope that Adam in the labour of his long exile 
worked off the sentence and expiated the guilt on account of which 
Adam, the' culprit, was sentenced, may we not accept this as an 
adequate explanation ? Is it a forced figure that he should be said 
to unbind him from the rock, to drive off the vulture which preys 
upon him, and thus finally liberate him ? 

This disjunction of Adam and separate personification in the two 
periods of his life, before and after the Fall, will accord well enough 
with the addition in some legends of a brother Epimetheus, and I 
submit that this explanation is as good as that {vide Smith's " Myth. 
Diet**) which regards the legend as purely allegorical, and Prometheus 
and ^2?imetheus as signifying " forethought" and " afterthought." 

The travels of Hercules, it must be confessed, as traditionally 
recorded, are somewhat eccentric But are they explicable on any 

^> On this point, that Prometheus is Adam, vide M. Nicolas' " Etudes 
Philos. BUT le Christ," L ii ch. v. 80 (19th edit) 
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theory f He begins bj travelling from west to east ; he then 
proceeds iovjth^ and althongh he traverses Africa westward, he 
'^verges abmptly to the norths from which he proceeds south, and 
Q3id8 as he began by travelling from %De9t to east All this, however^ 
is perfectly ezpKcable if we are prepared to admit Bryant* s (^* Mytho- 
logy," iL 70) historical surmises, and to go along with him so far as 
to believe that the tradition was mainly preserved through Outhite 
or C^tcdte channels. We can, then, see a probability in the conjec- 
ture that the descendants of Chus, in preserving the tradition of the 
travelB of Hercules (Herakles), superadded or substituted the scenes 
and incidents of their own wanderings, after they had settled down 
in the place of their final location. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ASSYRIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

" But surely there is nothing improbable in the suppositiony thai 
in the poems of Homer such vestiges may be found. Eyeiy recorded 
form of society bears some traces of those by which it has been pie- 
ceded, and in that highly primitive form, which Homer has been the 
instrument of em1)alming for all posterity, the law of general reason 
obliges us to search for elements and vestiges more primitive stilL 
. . . The general proposition that we may expect to find the relics 
of scriptural traditions in the heroic age of Greece, though it leads, 
if proved, to important practical results, is independent even of a 
belief in those traditions, as they stand in the scheme of revealed 
truth. They must be admitted to have been facts on earth, even by 
those who would deny them to have been facts of heavenly origin, 
in the shape in which Christendom receives them ; and the question 
immediately before us is one of pure historical probability. The 
descent of mankind from a single pair, the lapse of that pair from 
original righteousness, are apart from and ulterior to it We have 
traced the Greek nation to a source, and along a path of migration 
which must in all likelihood have placed its ancestry, at some point 
or points, in close local relations with the scenes of the earliest 
Mosaic records : the retentiveness of that people equalled its recep- 
tiveness, and its close and fond association with the past, made it 
prone indeed to incorporate novel matter into its religion, but prone 
also to keep it there after its incorporation. 

" If such traditions existed, and if the laws which guide historical 
inquiry require or lead us to suppose that the forefathers of the 
Greeks must have lived within their circle, then the burden of proof 
must lie not so properly with those who assert that the traces of 
them are to be found in the earliest, that is, the Homeric form of 
the Greek mythology, as with those who deny it What became 
of those old traditions ? They must have decayed and disappeared, 
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not bj a sadden procefis, but bj a gradual accnmalation of the cor- 
Tupt accretioiiB, in which at length they were so completely interred 
as to be invisible and inaccessible. Some period, therefore, there 
most have been at which they would remain clearly perceptible, 
though in conjunction with much corrupt matter. Such a period 
might be made the subject of record, and if such there were, we 
might naturally expect to find it in the oldest known work of the 
Ancient literature. 

'' If the poems of Homer do, however, contain a picture, even 
though a defaced picture, of the primeval religious traditions, it is 
obvious that they afford a most valuable collateral support to the 
credit of the Holy Scripture, considered as a document of history. 
Still we must not allow the desire of gaining this advantage to bias 
the mind in an inquiry, which can only be of value if it is conducted 
according to the strictest rules of rational criticism." — Gladstone on 
Tradition in ^^ Homer and the Homeric Age^ voL ii. sect. L 

Hatino laid, as I think, in what has been premised 
in the last chapter, grounds for a presumption that 
primitive traditions may be shrouded in the ancient 
mjrthology, I proceed to seek traditions of the patriarch 
Noah among the inscriptions and monuments of the 
Chaldseans ; for then we shall find ourselves in a period 
when the results of modem archsBological science are in 
contact with the events and incidents of primitive 
patriarchal life recorded in Scripture ; and, in seeking 
them where we shall best find them, in the able and 
discriminating pages of Bawlinson, we shall at least feel 
that we are treading on safe and solid ground. 

The deities in the ChaldsBan Pantheon are thus 
enumerated by Professor Eawlinson — 

^ The grouping of the principal Chaldsean deities is as follows : — 
At the head of the Pantheon stands a god II or Ra, of whom little 
is known. Next to him is a triad, Ana, Bil or Belus, and Hea or 
fioa, who correspond closely to the classical Pluto, Jupiter, and 
Neptune. Each of these is accompanied by a female principle or 
wife. . . . Then follows a further triad, consisting of Sin or 
Hurki the moon-god, San or Sanci the sun, and Vul (or Yem, or Ao, 
or In, or Ina, according to various readings of the hieroglyphics) the 
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god of the atmosphere (again accompanied by female powen or 
wives). . . . Next in order to them we find a group of five minor 
deities, the representatives of the five planets, Nin or Ninip (Saturn), 
Merodach (Jupiter), Nergal (Mars), Ishtar (Venus), and Nebo 
(Mercury). [The bracket indications are Rawlinson's.] . . . These 
principal deities do not appear to have been connected like the 
Egyptian and classical divinities into a single genealogical scheme " 
(L 141). 

In a note at p. 142 it is said, ^^ These schemes them- 
selves were probably not genealogical at first . . . but 
after a whUe given to separate and independent deities, 
recognised in different places by distinct communities, 
or even by dibtinct races " (vide Bunsen's " Egypt," iv. 
66 ; English Tran.) 

Now to this opinion I venture unreservedly to adhere, 
and I connect it with the statement (icL L 72), that 
" Chaldsea in the earliest times to which we can go back, 
seems to have been inhabited by four principal tribes. 
The early kings are continually represented in the monu- 
ments as sovereigns over the Kiprat-arbat, or * Four 
Races ' {vide supra^ p. 30). These * Four Races ' are 
sometimes called the Arba Lisun or * Four Tongues,' 
whence we may conclude that they were distinguished 
from one another, among other differences, by a variety 
in their forms of speech ... an examination of the 
written remains has furnished reasons for believing that 
the differences were great and marked ; the languages, 
in fact, belonging to the four great varieties of human 
speech, the Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian." 
Compare pp. 39, 40. 

H it is allowed that there may have been mythological 
systems corresponding to these divers nationalities, we 
may fairly conclude that the deities above enumerated 
may not necessarily have been different deities, but the 
same deities viewed in different lights, or included in 
duplicate in the way of incorporation, or in recognition 
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of anbordinate nationalities. If, therefore, I find the 
repreeeotation of Koah in any one of these deitiea, is 
there not v.prima facie probability that I shall find the 
redapUcation of him in others? I consider, at least, 
that I shall have warrant for thus collecting the scattered 
traditions concerning the patriarch who stands at the 
head of the second propagation of our race. 
But first as to the god H or Ra — 

IL OR RA. 

The Ibrm As repieaentB, probablj, the natiTe CLaldcean name of 
this deitj, while H is the Semitic equivalent R, of course, ia but e. 
wiant of El, the root of the well-kiio\ni biblical Elahim, as well as 
of the Arabic Allah. It is this name which Diodoms represents 
under the form of Btui, and Sanchoniatlioii, 01 rather Philo Biblius, 
under that of Eliu, or Ibu. The meaning of the word ia simply 
"Ood," or perhaps "The God" emphatically. Ra, the Cuekitc 
cqniTaleDt, must be considered to have bad the same force originallj, 
though in Egypt it received a special application to the sun, and 
became the proper name of that particular deity. The word is lost 
in the modem Ethiopic. It formed an element in the native name 
of Babylon, which was Ka-ra, the Cushite equivalent of the Semitic 
Bni-it, an expression signifying " the gate of God." 

Ba is a god with few pecaliai attributes. He is a sort of fount and 
origin of deity, too remote from man to be much worshipped, or to 
<zcit« any warm interest There is no evidence of his having had 
ai^ temple in Chaldsa daring the early times. A belief in his ex- 
istence is implied rather than expressed in inscriptions of the prinii- 
tive kings, where the Moon-god ia said to be " brother's son of Ann, 
and eldest son of Bil or Bclus." We gather from thin, that Bel anil 
Ana were considered to have a common father, and later documents 
mtfflciently indicate that that common fallier was II or Ra." — Saw- 
Unton, L p. 143. 

If in the II or Ra of the Ghaldieans the primitive 
monotheism is not revealed, I do not see how it can be 
discerned in the Zena of the Greeks. We have the same 
god in the name relation in the Scandinavian, or at any 
rate in the Lapland mythology. Leeme ("Account of 
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Danish Lapland,'* Pinkertony L 458) says — " Of the 
Gods inhabiting the starry mansions the greatest is 
Badieriy yet it is uncertain whether he is over every 
part of the sidereal sky, or whether he goyems only 
some part of it. Be this as it may, I shall be bold 
to affirm that the Laplanders never comprehended, 
under the name of this false god, the true God ; fDhicA 
is obvious from tMsy that some have not scrupled to 
put the image or likeness of the true God by tiie side 
of their Badien, on Runic boxes.*' ^ K, however, of their 
gods " the greatest was Radien," they would not have 
placed the true God by his side until they had become 
acquainted with the true God, or until they had come to 
commingle Christianity and Paganism ; but then would 
they not have placed " Ra" by the side of the true (Jod 
as His counterpart? I am assuming that "Radien** 
means simply the god Ra, as I suppose Mr Max Miiller 
would recognise "dien" as cognate to *'Dyaus" . . . 
" Dieu." 

Yet it has been opposed, in limine^ to M. L'Abbe 
Gainet's valuable chapter on the " Monotheisme des 
Peuples primitifs," ** that he does not meet the specific 
assertions of historians such as Rawlinson, who finds 
idolatry prevalent among the Chaldaeans on their first 
appearance on the stage of history." 

I must submit, however, that although the discovery 
of idolatry at this early period may appear to disturb the 
particular theory, yet on closer examination it will be 

I In like manner, the Peruvians recognised " Pachacamac " {vide if^fra^ 
T) 804) in the description which the Spaniards gave of the true God ; and 
in to far AB they had retained the monotheistic belief, this was true. 
OarcilaBSO de la Vega, a most competent witness who testifies to this, 

«^^ u II iQY one shall now ask me, who am a Catholic Christian Indian, 

by the infimte mercy, what name was given to God in my language, I 

h Id Bay PachicaiMC.*' — Hakluyt Society, ed. of GarciL de la Vega, 

L107. 



I 
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Coond to sustain L' Abbe Grainet's argument, on the 
'Whole, by sustaining the truth of tradition upon which 
lus main argument reposes ; for the idolatry which we 
find is intimately bound up with the worship of Belos, 
identified with Nimrod, whose rebellion against the Lord 
has always been in tradition, and is according to the 
more accepted interpretation of the sacred text. The 
discovery of idolatry, therefore, under the particular cir- 
comstances, is exactly what we should expect, and 
affords a remarkable confirmation of the fidelity of tra- 
dition. 

Moreover, there are Chaldaeans and Chaldaaans, as we 
have just seen in Bawlinson {sup. p. 184), and as will 
be made more evident in the following passage from 
Gkdnet's " Monotheisme," Ac. 

^ It is sufficiently agreed, says Lebatteoz (Mem. Acad. t. xxvii. p. 
172), that the Babylonians recognised a supreme being, the Father 
and Lord of all (Diod. Sic. L iL) St Justin C!ohortat ad gent Eusebi. 
Prep. Eyan., 1. iii Porphyry (Life of Pythagoras) cites an oracle of 
Zoroaster, in which the Chaldseans are coupled in encomium with 
the Hebrews for the sanctity of the worship which they paid to the 
Eternal King. These are the words of the oracles — The Chaldeans 
alone with the Hebrews have wisdom for their share, rendering a 
pme worship to God, who is the Eternal King." — Gainet, iiL 408. 

The pure monotheism here alluded to may have been 
preserved in ChaldsBan families of Semitic origin, but 
the extract I have just given from Rawlinson seems to 
prove that the knowledge was preserved also, dimly and 
obscurely, among the predominant ChaldsBans of Ham- 
itic descent. This will be more apparent from the 
monotheistic epithets attached to the three next deities. 

ANA. 

." Ana is the head of the first triad which follows im- 
mediately after the obscure god Ba." " Ana, like H and 
Ea, is thought to have been a word originally signifying 
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God in the highest sense.** ^^ He corresponds in many 
respects to the classical Hades, who, like him, heads' the 
triad to which he belongs." In so far he is nndistin- 
goishable from II or Ba, and may only transmit the 
monotheistic tradition through a different channeL But 
Ana has human epithets applied to him very snggestive 
of hero-worship. ^^ His epithets are chiefly such as 
mark priority and antiquity." ^^ He is the Old Ana/' 
" the original chief," " the father of the gods " {inter 
aliOy of Bil Nipru, ue. Nimrod]. He is also called — 
which imports another association of ideas — ^^ the lord 
of spirits and demons," " the king of the lower world,"* 
^^ the lord of darkness or death," ^^the ruler of the far-K>ff 
city." 

Setting aside such titles as belong exclusively to the 
Deity, but assuming hero-worship — supposing man dei- 
fied — ^who more appropriately placed in these primitive 
times at the head of the list, than their original pro- 



' "This \b not a mere arbitrary suppontioD, for it is expreisly said in 
Holy Writ, Uiat the first znao, ordained to be * the father of the whole 
earth ' (as he is then called), became, on his reconciliation with his Ifaker, 
the wisest of all men, and, according to tradition, the greatest of prophets, 
who in his far-reaching ken, foretaw the detUnies of all mankind in all sac- 
cessive ages down to the end of the world. All this must be taken in a 
strict historical sense, for the moral interpretation we abandon to others. 
The pre-eminence of the Sethites chosen by Qod, and entirely devoted to 
His service, must be received as an undoubted historical fact, to which we 
find many pointed allusions even in the traditions of the other Asiatic 
nations. Nay, the hostility between the Sethites and Cainites, and the 
mutual relations of these two races, form the chief clue to the histoiy of 
the primitive world, and even of many particular nations of antiquity." — 
Frtd, Von SchUgeVt *• Philosophy of Hist.;* Bobertion*t «ron«., p. 152. 

* Compare these epithets, and what was said above, of resemblance " to 
classical Hades," with the following verses from the " Oracula Sybillinay" 
lib. i. 80— 

*' Orcus eos cepit grseco qui nomine dictus 

Est Adet, quod primus eo descenderit Adam, 
Ezpertus mortis legem," &c. 
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^enitor Adam> To whom would these titles, "the 
old Ana/'^ "the original chief," "the lord of darkness 
%nd death," he who introduced death into the world, 
more exactly apply? Rawlinson also says — " His posi- 
tion is well marked by Damascius, who gives the three 
godfi Anus, minus, and Aiis, as next in sticcession to the 
primeval pair^ Assorus and Missara," i 145. Now, it 



^ Osiris also is ** the judge of the soul, or the god of the world of spirits." 
"Osiris is never represented in an animal form, hut is called the Bull'* (infra 
pp. 208, 204), vide Bunsen's " Egypt," iv. 832. Bunsen*s own view is, that 
** the histoiy of Osiris is the history- of the cycle of the year, of the sun 
dying away and resuscitating himself again." Mr Palmer (''Egyptian 
CHironicles,** L p. 8) says — (and I think it as well that I should state that I 
had come to an almost identical conclusion, and had written this and the 
following chapter hefore I became acquainted with Mr Palmer's profound 
aod yetstill neglected work, vide ch. yi.) — " The first human (' Osiris = Adam 
snd Isis = Eve *) haying been thrown back into pairs of anthropomorphous 
deiUes (p. 2), the original Osiris and Isis, formed by the divine potter as 
parents of all, disappear in name, and are represented by Seb and Nutpe, 
while Osiris, Typhon, and Horus, the progeny of Seb and Nutpe, answers 
rather to Cain, Abel, and Seth, in the old world, and to the three sons of 
Koah in the new. . . . From Osiris-Seb (whether he be viewed as Adam 
or Koah) are derived downwards all the successive generations of Egyptian 
gods and demigods, patriarchs, kings, and other men ** [and for a parallel 
exposition of the Phoenician myth, vide Palmer, p. 53 and seq.], " each 
dynast in turn, in the early generations, being identifiable at once with 
Seb and Osiris, as father of those following, with Osiris again by sharing 
the same mortahty, and with Horus as renewing his father^s life and being 
the hope of the coming world. So each ancettor in turn toentf it was said, 
io the ariffinal Onrit ae patriarch of the deadf and to his intermediate 
Oairified fathers, and was himself Osirified like them, all making one col- 
lective Osiris. " [I have not space to discuss the question at what stage 
the mythology became pantheistic] ''Waiting for that reunion, and 
reatoration which was to come through successive generations by the great 
expected Horus, who was to take up into himself the old, and to be him- 
■elf the new Osiris." 

* In a note to Cardinal Wiseman's " Science and Revealed Religion " on 
Conformity between Semitic and Indo-Europ. grammatical forms, it will 
be seen that Ana in. Chaldaic is the pronoun of the first person singular, 
and corresponds with the revealed appellation of the Deity, " I Am who 
Am " (Exod. iiL 14) = the 76 l^v. 
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will not be contested, I think, that ABSonu Ib the same 
as Aloros, the first of the ten antedilnvian (deluge of 
Xisnthrus) Assyrian kings enumerated by Berosns, and 
which correspond to the ten antedilnyian patriarchs. 
Consequently Assonis = Aloms » Adam.^ 

Here, then, we have a reduplication, or else what I 
have above referred to, the tendency to place the head of 
the dynasty at the top of the list superior to gods and 
men. In any case, granting this juxtaposition, would 
there not have been the proximate risk and probability 
of the two running into one another and becoming con- 
founded, on the supposition that Ana and Aloms were 
not originally identical ? 

This will become more evident when we have con- 
sidered the next in the triad — 

BIL OR ENU. 

But the evidence, though it will more clearly establish 
the fact of hero-worship, will perhaps raise a doubt 
whether we have rightly regarded Adam as the object of 
hero-worship in Ana, a point which we will then con- 
sider. 

Rawlinson says of this god — "He is the Illinus 
(Il-Enu) of Damascius." " His name, which seems to 
mean merely lord" (again the primitive monotheistic 



< Max Miiller, Chips i 153, refers to Dr WiDdisohmann*! (" Zorontrian 
Studies*') discovery that there are ten (derations between Adam and 
Noah, as there are ten generations in the Zendavesta between Tima 
(Adam) and Thrftstouna (Noah), and without controverting the point. 
Mr Palmer C* Egypt. Chron.,»' i. 45) says— "And though the fancy of 
making the ten kings to begin only after 1058 years, and to be not 
all named from the same city, seems to distinguish them from Adam 
and the nine patriarchs his descendants, still Xisuthrus, the tenth, being 
clearly identified with Noah, by the flood and the ark, the very number 
ten, and the relation of the succession in which they stand one to the other, 
show that Aloms, the first of them, is no other than Adam.' 



>t 
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appellation) ^^ is usually followed by a qualificatiye ad- 
junct possessing great interest. It is proposed to read 
this term as Nipru^ or in the feminine Niprut^ a word 
which cannot fail to recall the scriptural Nimrod^ who is 
in the Septuagint Nebroth. The term nipru seems to 
be formed from the root napoTj which is the Syriac ^^ to 
pursue/' to ^^ make to flee/' and which has in Assyrian 
nearly the same meaning. Thus Bil Nipru would be 
aptly translated as " the hunter lord " or the " god pre- 
siding oyer the chase/' while at the same time it might 
combine the meaning of the "conquering lord" or " the 
great conqueror." 

Here, at any rate, it must be admitted that ^^we 
have, in this instance, an admixture of hero-worship in 
the ChaldsBan religion" (Bawlinson, L 148). But if 
in one instance what a priori reason is there that it 
should not be so in others? Let us, then, examine 
further. The name of this deity, as Bel Nipru or Nim- 
rod, has, I consider, been completely traced in the pages 
of Rawlinson (to which I must refer my readers). But 
what are we to say about the alternative name of Enu ? 
And why, although no great stress can be laid upon the 
location of a deity in a genealogy or a system, yet why 
is Nimrod thus placed intermediate between Adam and 
the third of the triad Hoa, whom, on grounds quite irre- 
spective of the similarity of name, I identify with Noah?^ 



' Gainat (i. 211) quotes as follows from "Ceremonies Relig." L vii. : 
" The ManHans pretend that the Deluge was caused by tlie white men to 
destroy their ancestors. The whites caused the waters to rise to such a 
height that the world was submerged. Then the firtt man, fohom they 
regard as one of their divinities, inspired mankind with the idea ofconstruct- 
tMg^ upon an eminence^ a tower and fortress ofvoood, and promised them that 
ike water should not rise beyond this point.^* Here seems a very analogous 
oonfnaed tradition of Adam and Nimrod, the Deluge and the Tower of 
BabeL Comp. with the distinct testimony to the Mandan tradition, infra, 
ch.zL 
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If Ana is Adam, and Hoa Noah, why should not 
Ena^ in another point of view, be Enoch ? There is, I 
admit, an absence of direct evidence, but I think I dis- 
cover a link of connection in a note in Rawlinson (i. p. 
196). '^ Arab writers record a number of remarkable 
traditions, in which he (Nimrod) plays a conspicuous 
part." ^^ Yacut declares that Nimrod attempted to 
mount to heaven on the wings of an eagle, and makes 
Niffers (Calneh) the scene of this occurrence (Lex. 
Geograph. in voc. Niffer). It is supposed that we have 
here an allusion to the building of the Tower of BabeL'' 
But I cannot help regarding it as much more certainly 
like an allusion to Enoch's disappearance from the earth. 
At p. 187, Prof. Rawlinson notices the confusion of 
Xisuthrus with Enoch, which proves that the tradition 
of Enoch was amongst them, and would have been com- 
mon also to the Hamitic Arabs. ^ 

I will now return to my doubt as to Ana. For 
although I feel tolerably certain that Ana in his human 
attributes represents one or other of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, it may well be that he is only a reduplication 
of Enu == Enoch. If we are to seek in the translation 
of Enoch the clue to the origin of the deification of man, 
and its commencement in the person of Nimrod {vide 
supray p. 160), it is likely, in the legend of the apotheosis 
of Nimrod, that all the analogies should have been sought 
for in the striking historical event which was in tradi- 
tion. There is, moreover, the analogy of name with 

" I find that Uie Egyptians bad the same confused tradition respecting 
Menes, who stood to them in the same relation as Nimrod to the Anyrians 
{vide Bunsen's Egypt, ii. p. 65). " The statement in Manetho*s lists that 
Menes was torn to pieces by a hippopotamus, is probably an exaggeration 
of an early legend, that he was carried away by a hippopotamus, one of 
the symbols of the god of the lower world. The great ruler was snatched 
away from the earth, to distinguish him from other mortals, just as 
Romulus was." 
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AnnactUy Hannachns &= Enoch.* If he is Enoch, he 
nstiiTally also ftUs into his place as second to Assorus. 

I retain, however, my original opinion, that Ana is 
Adam (though possibly with some confosion with 
Enoch), in addition to the arguments already urged, 
upon the following grounds : — 

Bawlinson mentions (L 147) ^^ Telane," or the 
'^ JtfbvRif of Ana,'' distinct from Kalneh or "Kalana." 
We know that there has been a constant tradition that 
the hones of Adam were preserved in the ark, and this 
name of the ^^ Mound of Ana '' may be connected with it. 
If so, it will also account for Ana (Dis = Orcus) being 
the patron deity of Erech, " the great city of the dead, 
the necropolis of Lower Babylonia" (Rawlinson i. 146). 

The son of Ana is Vul. If Vul could be identified 
with Vulcan, and Vulcan with Tubalcain, it would go 
far to decide the point that Ana was Adam. 



• " Etienne de Byzance dit qu*k ' Icone' (' de urbibus ' voce *■ Iconium' ) 
filltf de Lycaonie pr^ du Mont Taurus dans lea r^gious occup^a par les 
habitants aotediluTiena regnait Axmacus dont la Tie alia au-ddla de trois 
oenti ana. Tous lea habitants d'alentour demand^rent k un oracle jusqu'2li 
qneiUa ^poque ae prolongerait sa Tie. L*oracle r^poodit que ce patriorche 
4tant mort, tout le monde deTait s'attendre k p^rir. Les Phrygiens 2k cette 
mdnace jet^rent lee hauta cris^ d'oh est Tenu le proTerbe: ' Pleurer sous 
Anti«^»n«^ ce que Ton dit de ceux qui se livrent li des grands gdmissements. 
Orle DAuge ^tantsunr^nu tous p^rirent . . . Dans ces rocits tout est 
oonfoim^ h la Bible. Annacus a Tdcu trois cents ans avant le Deluge. II a 
aTnii sea oonoitoyens: 11 est entourd du mdme respect que le patriarche Noe 
hii*mdme. Annacus parait Tenir d'Enoch ; tout announce une identity de 
poaoDDages." (Q^dnet, Hist, de L'Anc. et Nout. Test. i. 94, 95.) The 
eoimection between the death of Enoch and the destmction of mankind 
nay aoeord as well with the traditional belief in his reappearance at the 
sod of the world. 

Compaie the Qreoian tradition of In<nchus, son of Oceanua (vtdie 
Bryaatk ii* 268), and with it, Hor., Od. 8, lib. ii : 

" Divesne, prisco et natus ab Inacho, 

Nil interest, an pauper, et infimft 

De gente," &c. 

K 
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Bnt in the matter of etymology, I do not know that 
we can advance beyond the quaint phrase of old Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his << History of the World/' that 
^^ there is a certain likelihood of name between Tabal- 
cain and Yolcan." I rely more npon the wide-spread 
tradition of Tnbalcain in the legends of Dssdalos, Ycdcan, 
Weland, Galant, Wielant, Wayland Smith, which ap- 
proaches very nearly an identification. Vide Wilson's 
^^ Archaeologia of Scotland," p. 210. Compare the 
Phoenician tradition, Bunsen's ^^ Egypt/' iv. 217, 219. 

It is to be noted, however, that although Ana {tide 
Rawlinson) ^^ like Adam had several sons, he had only 
two of any celebrity " (we can suppose that Abel had 
died out of the Cainite tradition), ^^ Yul and another 
whose name represents * darkness ^ oi ' the westj " which 
might well be the view of Seth from a Cainite point of 
view (and it is traditional that the Cainite lore was 
preserved by Cham in the ark). Now it is remark- 
able that the Scripture (Gen. iv.) expressly says that 
Cain dwelt on the east side of Eden. 

I now come to 

HEA OB HOA. 

<< The third god of the first triad was Hea or Hoa, the Ana of 
Damascius. This appellation is perhaps best rendered into Greek 
by the 'Qi; of Helladius, the name given to the mystic animal, half 
man half fish, which came up from the Persian Gulf to teach astro- 
nomy and letters to the first settlers on the Euphrates and Tigrl?. 
It is perhaps contained in the word by which Berosus designates this 
same creature — Cannes COcb^i), which may be explained as Hoa- 
ana, or the god Hoa. There arc no means of strictly determining 
the precise meaning of the word in Babylonian, but it is perhaps 
allowable to connect it provisionally with the Arabic Hiya, which is 
at once life and ' a serpent,' since, according to the best authority, 
* there are very strong grounds for connecting Hea or Hoa with the 
serpent of Scripture, and the paradisaical traditions of the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life.' 

^ Hoa occupies in the first triad the position which in the clwyiiftil 
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mTtlioIagj is filled by Poeeidon or Neptane, and in some respects he 
eoiresponda to him. He is 'the lord of the earth,' jiut as Neptuna 
IB yme^vx/a; he ia the 'king of rireis,' and he comes from the sea 
to teach the Babylonians, but he is never called the ' lord of the 
aea.' That title belongs to Nin or Ninip. Hoa is the loid of the 
ftbjaa or of ' the great deep,' which does not seem to be the see, but 
MKnethlng distinct from it. His most important titles are those 
ivhich invest him with the character so prominently brooght out in 
Oeand Oannea, of the god of science and knowledge. He is 'the in- 
teliigent guide,' or, according to anotheT interpretation, ' the intelli- 
gent fish,' ' the teacher of mankind,' ' the lord of understanding.' 
One of his emblems is the 'wedge' or arrow-head,' the essential 
dement of cuneiform writing, which seems to be assigned to liim as 
the inventor, or at least the patron, of the Cbalda»n alphabet An- 
other is the serpent, which occupies so conspicnous a place among 
the qrmboU of the gods on the black stones recording benefactions, 
ami. which sometimes appears upon the cylinders. This symbol 
here, as elsewhere, is emblematic of superhuman knowledge — a re- 
cord of the primeval belief that ' the serpent was more eubtle than 
any beast of the Geld.' The stellar name of Hoa was Kinmiut . . . 
The monnmenta do not contain much evidence of the early worship 
of Hoa. His name appears on a very ancient stone tablet bronght 
from Ungheir (Ur), but otherwise his claim to be accounted one of 
the primeval gods must rest on the testimony of Berosua and Hel- 
ladius, who represent him as known to the first settlers. ... As 
Kimmut, Hoa was also the father of Nebo, whose functions bear a 
geneTBl Riemblance to his own."— JZau^tTwon's Amienl JfonarcKits, 



** Yidi hia other epithets, irifra, p. 239 ; also RawliiuaD (Herod, i. p. 
600), says that " npan one of the tablets in the British Museum thsre is a 
lilt of Uiir^-aiz synonyms iodioating this god (Uoa). The greater put of 
ttiem relate dther t« "the abyss" or to "knowledge." 

Compare this with the following venea from the " Otacula Sybillioa," 

L TOT. UB— 

" Collige, ITob, tuaa vires . . . 
... Si scieris me 

DiviuEB te nulla rei secreta latebunt." 

Kaw, without entering into the question of the authsnticity of the Sybil- 

lin* vens^ I may at leHt quote them in evidence of the current tradition 

coneeraing Noah in the second centiuy of the Chnstian era, supposing 

Umbi to hne been foged «t that period. 
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I have said that I shall not rely too much on the 
resemblance of name, Hoa; but I most draw attention 
to the curious resemblance which lurks in the name 
^^ Ails" to the words upon which the Yicomte D^Anselme 
has founded an argument in the appended note.^^ 

In the above extract from Rawlinson, although Hoa 

u ** Comment le nom du premier nayigateur oonnu, tel qu'U m pronongt 
en H^reu et qu'il nous est transmu par U G^neee, ' Noh, Naiu, Noaeh,' 
serait — il devenu le nom d'une arche flottante, d'un navire, en Saneoiit 
et en yingt autres lang^ee f Nau^ sanacrit ; iVato, aimenien ; Nmu^ gree ; 
(i^Tam, latin) ; iVbt, hibemien ; Ntau^ baa breton ; Ntf^ nay. frano ; Noobk, 
irlandais ; Naonef yanikoro ; NctcKo, allemand yieuz ; Now, timor ; Naekn, 
allemand ; 8*neckia, ialandais ; STnaeea ou Nacctf anglo-oaz. ; 8'naee, an- 
oien anglau ; Sin-nau, oambodge, Ibc. 

" Enfin nous demandons comment le nom Hdbreu de Tarche de No& 
Tobe, prononc^ comme on ^crivait g^n^ralement en Orient, en aena inyerse^ 
donne le nom d*un yaiaseau dans yingt langues qui aont dee dialeetes da 
Sanscrit ? L'^riture boustrophedone, qui fait les lignea altematiyement^ 
droite et gauche sans interruption a pu donner naissance k cette mani^ 
de lire i-^Boat^ anglais ; hoiUy fran^ais ; hatf anglo-saxon ; hoat^ hollandais ; 
hat, suedois , hatU^ danois ; hair, Lslandais ; hadj breton ; hate, espagnol ; 
boaVy persan ; batUlo, italien ; pota, Sanscrit." Vide other similar proofs 
from Yicomte d'Anselme's " Monde Pai'en/' &c. In Gainet, L 223, a curi- 
ous additional instance of the same word having connections with *' boat" 
and arc {tobe) might be discovered in Kibotos, the name of a mountain in 
Fhrygia, where the ark is said to have rested (Gainet, i. 220). Also we 
have almost the same words — ark and arc — to express (though according 
to a different etymology) these dissimilar objects. 

** The words oar and rudder can be traced back to Sanskrit, and the 
the name of the ship is identically the same in Sanscrit (naus, nAvaa), in 
Latin (navis), in Greek (naus), and in Teutonic, Old High Germ, (nachs), 
Anglo-Saxon (naca)."— Max Mtiller, " Comp. Mythol.," p. 49. 

I may draw attention, as having reference to other branches of this in- 
(^uiry, to a possible affinity with the name of the patriarch, in the term 
Noaaidt, applied by the Laplanders to their magicians (Piukcrton, L 459, 
&c.); and to the term KoademtcX:^, applied by the Samoids to the same 
{id. 532). I own there might be danger in pushing the inquiry further, 
as I might even bring the patriarch Noah into contact and connection with. 
Old Nick ! 

I may also refer to the term '* Janna " (Janus), as applied to the officer 
" who had the office of entertaining ambassadors " at the court of Kengfais 
Khan {id. v. 7, p. 40 ; Rubniquis's Embassy, a.d. 1258, ako 5^). 
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is said not to be " the true fish-god," yet he is called 
" the intelligent fish," and is associated with that mystic 
animal, half man half fish, which came up from the Per- 
sian Gulf to teach astronomy and letters to the first 
settlers on Euphrates and Tigris. 

Let us compare this information with the following 
" History of the Fish," which the Abb6 Gainet, L 199, 
has translated from the Mahabh&rata. The same his- 
tory has been translated from the Bhagavad Pourana 
by Sir W. Jones (" Asiatic Researches "). Indeed, as 
the Abbe Gainet argues, as this same history is found 
in all the religious poems of India, there is a certain 
security that it would not have been taken from the 
Hebrews. 

I shall merely attempt to give the drift of the legend 
from the Abbe Gainet's original translation of that por- 
tion of the Matysia Pourana which has reference to 
Noah: — 

'* The son of Vaivaswata (the snn) was a king, and a great sage, a 
prince of men, resembling Pradjapati in eclcU, In his strength, 
splendour, prosperity, and above all, his penitence, Manou surpassed 
his father and his grandfather." . . . One day a small fish approached 
him, and begged him to remove him from the water where he was, 
' because the great fish always eat the little fish — it is our eternal 
condition.* Manou complies, and the fish promises eternal gratitude. 
Alter several such migrations, through the intervention of Manou, 
the fish at each removal increasing in bulk, he is at length launched 
in the ocean. The fish then holds this discourse with Manou : — 
' Soon, oh blessed Manou, everything that is by nature fixed and sta- 
tionary in the terrestrial world, wiU undergo a general immersion 
and a complete dissolution. This temporary immersion of the world 
IB near at hand, and therefore it is that I announce to you to-day 
what you ought to do for your safety.' He instructs him to build a 
strong and solid ship, and to enter it with the seven richis or sages.^' 

u Comp. ** TradttioDB of the New S^ealanders." 

^ Do not the seTeo richis or sages correspond to the seven (or eight) 
(PboBDiciaD) Kabiri. (There were seven or eight persoDE in the ark, ac- 
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He instructs him also to take with him all sorts of seeds, aeeoiding 
to certain Brahminical indications. ' And when yon ace in the ves- 
sel you will perceive me coming towards yon, oh well-bdoved of the 
saints, I will approach you with a hum on my head, by which you 
will recognise me.' Manou did all that was prescribed to him by 
the fish, and the earth was submeiged accordingly, as he had pre- 



cordingly as we take separate aoooant or not of Noah.) As regards the 
Kabiri, their number (seven or eight, accordingly as we include ** JBaoa." 
lapius'*) must be the due to the solution of ''the most obscure and 
mysterious question in mythology." Bunsen ("E^orpt," It. 229) says of 
ait astral explanation : — " It does not enable us to explain the details of 
those representations which do not contain the number seren (or ei^^)^ 
and, in fact, seyen brothers.*' It will suffice^ from our poiot of view, if 
there are numerically seven persons. Bunsen (iy. p. 291) says — ^ It is 
quite clear that the fundamental number of the gods in the oldest mytho- 
logies of Phoenicia, and all Asia, as well as Egypt, was seven. There were 
seven Kabiri, with the seven Titans. There are also seven Titans men- 
tioned in other genealogies of the race of Kronos. Of the latter, one dies 
a virgin and disappears." But as with the Kabiri we have seen the num- 
ber seven, or eight, accordingly as iEsculapius is included or not, so {yidt 
p. 814) we see the primitive g^ods of Egypt either seven or eight, accord- 
ingly as Thoth, "the eighth," or Horns, figure as tiie '*last divine king'* 
(p. 319). When Horus so figures, '' A« is frequentiy represented as tht 
eighth, conducting the hark of the gods, with the $even great godt,'* &c 
Moreover, it is elsewhere (p. 847) said that " the Phoenicians, in their 
sacred books, stated that the Kabiri embarked in Mhipt, and landed near 
Mount Kaison. This legend was corroborated by the existence of a shrine 
on that coast in historic times." [Query, The tradition of the Deluge 
localised, and the shrine commemorative of that catastrophe (vide Bou- 
langer, &c., irrfra, p. 244) ; and supposing that the tradition of the number 
saved in the Flood had been preserved down to a certain date, we should 
then expect that the number would become rigid and fixed. But that if 
the tradition of the actual survivors had become indistinct, what more 
natural than that the eight principal characters of ante-diluvian, or even 
post-diluvian, history should be substituted for them, and that the same 
confusion and agglomeration of legend should take place as we shall see 
occurring in the tradition of Noah f] 

In the Persian or Iranian legend of Sh&h-n&meh, ''the three sons of 
Ferddiin — Ireg, Tur, and Selm — are mentioned as their patriarchs, and 
among them the vfJufle earth wat divided" But in the more ancient 
G&thAs there is mention of "the seven -surfaced or «even-portioned earth.'* 
[Query — apportioned by the eighth f] Vide Bunsen's " Egypt," iiL 478. 

For the Indian tradition compare the following from Hunter's "Bengal " 
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dieted. ' Neither the earth, nor the sky, nor the intermediate space, 
visible ; all was water.' ' In the middle of the world thus sub- 
srged, Prince of Bharatidians, were seen the seven richis or sages, 
Itf anon, and the fish. Thus, King, did this fish cause the vessel to 
3ail ' (with a rope tied to its horn), ' for many years, without weary- 
ing, in this immensity of water.' At length the ship was dragged by 
t;he fish on to the highest point of the Himalaya. ' That is why the 
Highest summit of the Himaran (Himalaya) was called i\ranbund- 
liitn<«n, or the place to which the ship was attached, a name which 
it bears to this day — Sacke cela, Prince des Bharatidians,* Then 
le ffraeietue, with placid gaze, thus addressed the richis — 'I am 
SraJuna, the ancestor (fancestre) of all creatures. No one is greater 
than I. Under the form of a fiysh I came to save you from the ter- 
rors of death. From Manou, now, shall all creatures, with the gods, 
the demons {au wuras), and mankind, be bom. . . . This is the an- 
cient and celebrated history which bears the name of the ' History 
of the FukJ"^ 

Here we seem to see what looks like the commence- 
ment of the legendary origin of the fish symbol ; and 
here also we see it unmistakeably in connection with 
Noah. We have, moreover, seen the connection of Hoa 
with the fish.** 



(L p. 151) — " Another coincidence — I do not venture to call it an analogy 
— IB to be found in the number of children bom to the first pair. As the 
Santal legend immediately diyidee the human species into seven families, 
•o the Sanscrit tradition assigns the propagation of our race after tkefiood 
to ieven rukU:* I also find in F. SchlegePs *' Philosophy of History" (p. 
150, Robertson's trans.) — "The Indian traditions acknowledge and reyere 
the suoceasion of the first ancestors of mankind, or the holy patriarchs of 
the primitiTe world, under the name of the eeven great rishis^ or sages of 
hoary antiquity, though they iuTest their history with a cloud of fic- 
tions." 

^* SynoelluB, quoting Berosus {vide Abb^ de Tressan, " Mythology," p. 
10), aayi that Oannee (the mysterious fish, vide ante) left some writings 
upon the origin of the world. These, no doubt, correspond to the '* Liber 
KoachL" I do not disguise that this statement is probably denved from 
what ie called the false Berosus. The reference, however, which I have 
made to these writings at p. 189 may raise doubt whether they did not 
embody true traditions. 

^* I fancy it might be traced also in the Phoenician fish-god, Dagon. 
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Let us now turn to his reduplication, as I conceiye, 

in Nin, or Ninip, who is said to be ^^ the tme fish god.'* 

^^ His names/ Bar and Nin, are respectively a Semitic 



The Saiwrday Review (June 4, 1870) in its review of Cox's '' Mythology," 
■aye — "Dagon cannot be divided Dag-on, the fish 'On,' for a Semitie 
syllable cannot begin with a vowel ; and if tJie necessary breathing ' aleph' 
were inserted (which it is very unnfe to do), it would then mean ' the fish 
of On/ which is not the signification required." But it is the signification 
which would fit in here; moreover, might not the terminal ''aon,"or 
^hacn^^* suggested, have been originally, i.e. before displaoement by ** boa- 
strophedon " — Noa or NoaA f I give this suggestion with all proper difll* 
dence, and with some genuine misgiving as to the " breathing aleph." I 
find that Bryant (" Mythology," iit p. 116) makes a similar suggestion. 

Bunsen (*< Egypt^" iv. 248) says— <*Dagon is Dagan, i.€. com. TUa is 
also implied by the Qreek form of it — Sitdn, wheat-field (oomp. p. 219). 
We have in the Bible, Dagon, a god of the Philistines, a name usually 
supposed to be deHved from 'dag/ fish ; the god has a human form ending 
in a fish, like the fish-shaped goddess, Derketo-AtergatiB. It is clear, from 
Philo's own account, that the Phoenician Poseidon was a god of this kind, 
and it is difficult to find any other name for him. Yet we cannot say that 
Dagon Ib very clearly explained. Here is a god of agriculture, well 
authenticated, both liDguistically and documentally, Dagan, i.e, wheat, 
and he is the Zeu$ of agriculture" Vide p. 219. P. 261 says Dagon 
must not be confounded with *' Dagan," but without reconciling it with 
the above at p. 243, on the contrary, we find "Dagon, Dagan = com (the 
fish-man)." At p. 241, quoting from the text of Philo, it is said still more 
pointedly — "Dagon, after he had discovered com and the plough, was 
called Zeus Arotnios." Comp. p. 204. 

Believing {vide ch. xiL) in the tradition of mythology, even among savages, 
I could not but be much struck on coming upon the following passage in 
Roggeveen's voyage, to find — in his account of the Eastern Islanders — the 
same conjunction of the bull and fish implied in the traditional names of 
their idols : — ** The name of the largest idol was called Taurico, and the 
other Dago ; at least, these were the words they called to them by, and 
wherewith they worshipped them. These savages had great respect for 
the two idols, Taurico and Dago, and approached them with great rever- 
ence .... and to supplicate for help against us, and to call upon with a 
frightful shout and howling of Dago! Dago!" ("Historical Account of 
Voyages Round the World," 1774, i. 469, 470.) 

After showing the resemblance of a feast at Argos to other commemo- 
rative feasts of the Deluge, Boulanger {vide infra, i. 83) says — " Les Argiens 
avoient encore une autre fdte pendant laquelle ils pr^cipitoent dans un 
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nd a Hamitic term, signifying * Lord/ or ^ Master,' " 
(p. 166). Astronomically Nin "should be Saturn." 
iHowever, a set of epithets which seem to point to his 
stellar character are very difficult to reconcile with the 
xiotion that, as a celestial luminary, he was (the dark 
s^nd distant) Saturn. We find him called, " the light 
of heaven and earth," ** he who, like the sun, the light 
of the godSy irradiates the nations,^^ All this is very 
flifficult to reconcile with legends arising out of the 
simple worship of a celestial luminary, but perfectly 
consistent with the supposition of the patriarch Noah, 
after deification, being located in the planetary system. 
The phrase, " he who, like the sun, the light of the gods, 
irradiates the nations," is perfectly applicable to him 
who, as Oannes, we have ever regarded as " the god of 
Bcience and of knowledge;^' and who "taught astro- 
nomy and letters to the first settlers on the Euphrates 
and Tigris." Let us glance at the other epithets ap- 
plied to Nin in the inscriptions. He is the " lord of 
the brave," " the champion," " the warrior who subdues 
foes," ^^Ae who strengthens the hearts of his followers.^'* 
[The Scripture mentions the repeated assurances of the 
Almighty to Noah, that there should not be another 
Deluge; and the above is in keeping with the tra- 
dition that the early inhabitants long hesitated to 
quit the mountains for the plains, and only did so 
incited by the example of the patriarch.] "The de- 



abtme un agneau • . . . ils Violent arm^ do javelines, lis appelloient 
Btkcckiu au ton des trompettes et rinyiioient d m monXrtr hort de Vcau; oette 
apparition n'arriToit pas fr^uemment sans doute** (comp. tuprcL^ 197, and 
237). *'Flutarque remarque que lora qu' ils pr^ipitoient I'agneau, ils avoient 
■oin de caclier leun trompettes et leurs javelines. Nous ne pr^tendons 
point expliquer tous ces myst^res." Is it that they feared, with armed 
weapons in their hands, to evoke the apparition of the old man ** whose 
eooqaeets were all peihcefur* (p. 216), and who, as Manoo Capao (p. 326), 
*'abut his ears when they spoke to him of war." 
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Btroyer of enemies/' ^^ the reducer of the disobedient^^ 
^^ the exterminator of rebels/' ^^ he whose sword is 
good." Like Nergal, or Mars, he is a god of battle 
and the chase. (I shall refer later on to these 
warlike epithets as applied to Noah.) At the same 
time he has qualities which seem wholly unconnected 
with any that have been hitherto mentioned. He is the 
true ^^ fish-god " of Berosus, and is figured as such in 
the Scriptures. (I hope I may persuade some reader, 
who may be interested in this inquiry, to compare the 
figure of Nin, in Bawlinson, L 167, with figure 23, 
Dupaix's ^^New Spain" in Lord Eingsborough's 
^^ Mexico," representing an emblematic figure with fish^ 
(as in the representation of Kin) over a human head, 
which also has inverted tusks. Compare also with re-^ 
presentations of Neph, associated with snake and ram's 
head, and also with " History of the Fish," supra^ p. 197.) 
To continue — in this point of view he (Nin) is called 
the " god of the sea," " he who dwells in the deep ; " 
and again, somewhat curiously, "the opener of the 
aqueducts." Now, as applied to Noah, this is not at all 
strange, and corresponds to the Scriptural phrase, " He 
opened the fountains of the deeps." Subsequently to 
deification we cannot be surprised to find all that was 
done by the Almighty attributed to the individual to 
whom it was done ; as in Prometheus we have a double 
legend of the Creator, who created man with the vital 
spark, and of Prometheus, the man who was so created. 
" Besides these epithets he has many of a more general 
character, as * the powerful chiefs * the supreme,' * the 



^* This closely correspoDoLB to the description of OanDes giyen by 
Sanchoniathon, ''Ap. Euseb." (Bryant, iL 801), t.e. with two heads (comp. 
tf|/ra, p. 220), the human head being placed below the head of a fish : 
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/«wfeof the gods J *the chief of the spirits, and the 

Imost^moreoYer, request attention to the following 
ftnn Bawlinson, L 168, — " Nin's emblem in Assyria is the 
^^«^ttj the impersonation of strength and power, 
fl^goaids the palaces of the Assyrian kings, who reckon 
^ their tutelary god, and gives his name to their 
ttpital city. We may conjecture that in Babylonia his 
**Wwi was the sacred fish^ which is often seen in dif- 
fcent forms upon the cylinders." ^^ 

I torn to Gainet, i. 198, and I find this legend con- 
cerning the man-bull from Bertrand's " Diet, des 
Religions,'' 38, i, iL " 

" D'aprte les livres Parsis, le souverain Createur sut 

FiUs Bimilar traditions of the man-bull in India and Japan. Bryant, 
^S89, who adds, "We ahaU find hereafter that in this (Parsee) myth- 
^^ there were two ancient personages represented under the same 
^wcter, and named L'Homme Taureau; tacli of whom was looked 
^ as the faUuT of mankind." Compare pp. 158, 189, the two Menus 
•ad the two Osiris. 

^ The prayer used in the worship of Dionysos at £Us, preserved by 
ftitarch, ended with ""A^te Tov/w— "A^w Tov/)€," worthy buUI {vOt 
fittmen's " Egypt," iv. 446.) Compare p. 215 with Dionysius = Bacchus 
^Koah; also of the three Samothracian names of the Kabiri — viz., 
ideros, Axiokeise, Axiokersos. Bunsen says, " the syllable Axi or Axie 
vhieh is found in all three, cannot be anything but the Greek word 
'Aziob/ which was used in the worship of Dionysos at Ells *' [yi,^ vide 

On this symbol of the bull in connection with Noah and the Ark vide 
Bijant (ii 416, et ieq, 439). He says, " Every personage that had any con- 
oaction with the history of the Ark was described with some reference to this 
hieroglyphic . . . that the Apis and Mnenia (Menes) were both representa- 
tions of an ancient personage is certain ; and who that personage was may be 
known from the account given of him by Diodorus. He speaks of him by 
the name of Mnenes, but confines his history to Egypt, as the history of 
Satam was limited to Italy ; Inachus and Phoroneus to Argos; Deucalion 
to llieasaly . . . the same person who in Crete was styled Minos, Min- 
nous, and whose city was Min-Noa ; the same who was represented under 
the emblem of Men-taur, or Mino-taurus {Minotaur). Diodorus speaks of 
Mnenes as ihejint lawgiver," &c., &c. . . . [Mnenes or Menes nuy 



yembodr 
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que le mauvais genie se disposait k tenter Thoniine. 
ne jugea pas k propos de TempScher par loi-meme ; il b» 
contenta d'envoyer des anges pour veiller sur rhomme. 
Cependant le mal augmenta ; rhomme Be perdit ; Dieis^ 
envoja un Deluge, qui dura dix jours et dix nnits et^ 
detruisit le genre liumain. L^apparition de Kaionmons^ 
{Thomme'taureau)^ le premier homme, y est aussi pr£c6d6e^ 
de la creation d'une grande eau." Here, in a confiised.E> 
tradition, with Adam — just as Nin is confused with 
Hercules and Saturn — the man-bull is apparently 
associated with a great flood. 

In the curious Etruscan monument commemorative 
of the Deluge — discovered in 1696— and to which Car- 



traditions of Noah and MlBraim, as Osiris does of Adam and Noah.] At 
p. 422-435 [plate], we find Menes represented as a bull with the mcred 
dove. , , . Plutarch (Isis and Osiris) says the bulls, Apis and Mnenas, 
were sacred to Osiris . . . and Eustath. (in Dion. v. 308) says of the 
Tauric Chersonese, *' that the Tauric nation was so named from the animal 
Taurus or bull, which was looked upon as a memorial of the great htuinindr 
man Osiris, who first taught agriculture, and to whom was ascribed the 
invention of the plough." . , . Lycophron (v. 209 and scholia) says, Tavpoij 
Atowcos. Plutarch says Dionusus {ride supra, p. 203; was styled Bwycvifs, 
or the offspring of a bull, by the people of Argos, who used to invoke him 
as a resident of the sea, and entreat him to come out of the waters. The 
author of the Orphic hymns calls him " Taurogenes." Tavpoyerr/s Aiovveot 
(Vippoavvrjv vope Qyrjrois. TavpoycvrjSf is precisely of the same purport as 
Qrjpaiy€vrji [ark-born], and the words of this passage certainly meau 
** that the ark-born deity Dionusus restored peace and happiness to 

mortals." [Noah's name in Scripture signifies ** peace and consolation " 

Nwe i^pcLuTLapaxavffiS (rest), Hesychius.] . . . The title given to Diana — 
viz. Taurione, is remarkable, for " Taurus was an emblem of the Ark, and 
by Taurione was signified the arkite dove.^* Taurus, and ione from Otpat 
of the Greeks, and lonas of the eastern nations = dove, and curiously in an 
inscription in Gruter, Diaua is at the same time called ** Regina undarum,"" 
and "decus nemorum^* (Bryant, ii. 434). The connection of Diana, Juno, 
and Venus with tJie dove and rainbow is very striking, but would lead to too 
long a digression. So, too, would a discussion as to how Noah or the Ark 
(seoondarily) came to be associated with the bull, as a hieroglyphic 
Compare the above with the ox-heads and bull dance in the Mandan com- 
memoration of the Deluge, it^fra, ch. xi. 
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clinal Wiseman draws attention in his " Conferences" 
K^cide Gainet, i. 190), being a vase supposed to represent 
the ark, and containing figures of twenty couples of (12) 
fLnimals, (6) birds, (2) serpents, &c., and several human 
figures represented in the act of escaping from an mun- 
dation, there were also discovered certain signets and 
amulets. These consisted of hands joined, heads of 
oxen^ and olives. Now the olive in connection with the 
Deluge will speak for itself, — the hands joined are the 
symbol of Janus {vide next chapter), and heads of oxen 
— here unmistakably connected with the Deluge — ^may 
also be conjectured to have allusion to the man-buU above 
referred to. 

Thus Nin, through both his emblems (bull and fish), 
is brought into contact with the Noachic tradition.^* It 



^ Since writing the above I have found the following note in Rawlin* 
ion*a ''Herodotus,** i 623, on Ninip: — ''There is, however, another 
explanation of the name Bar-earn or Bur-shem, of which some notice must 
be taken. It has been already stated that if the Noackid triad be com- 
pared with the Assyrian, Ana will correspond with Ham, Bel-Nimrod with 
Shem, and Hoa with Japhet." 

The following passage, also from Rawlinson's "Herodotus,'* i. 609, 
appears to me valuable in proof of the transition from ancestral to solar 
worship, or at least of their interfusion : — ** The sim was probably named 
m Babylonia both San and Sanei, before his title took the definite Semitic 
form of Shamatf by which he is known in Assyrian and in all the lan- 
guages of tlutt family,^* Now, standing by itself, this might not appear 
very significant ; but compare it with the following passages connecting 
Ham with the sun : — ^" By the Syrians the sun and heat were called . . . 
Chamba ; by the Persians, Hama ; and the temple of the sim, the temple 
of iimmon or Gammon.** Mr Bryant shows that Ham was esteemed the 
Zeus of Greece and the Jupiter of Latium. Mr G. Higgins' " Anacalypsis, ' 
p. 45. Bryant says, " the worship of Ham, or the sun, as it was the most 
ancient, so it was the most universal of any in the world.** These passages 
may possibly be so interpreted as to support a solar theory, but is it not 
at least suspicious to see the name of the central luminary so apparently 
identified with historical characters whose memory is distinctly preserved 
aUunde in tha traditions of their descendants ? Compare Nimrod, oh. viii. 
164^c<M2. 
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is also said (Bawlinson, L 174) of Keigal, vide m^pm^ 
who is clearly identified with KLoirod, — ^^^ Again, if 
Nergal is the man-lion, his association in the buildings 
with the man-bull would be exactly parallel with the 
conjunction which we so constantly find between him 
and Nin in the inscriptions." 

It is true that the nugority of the inscriptions^ p. 189, 
assert that Nin was the son of Bel-Nimrod. nds may 
be referred to that tendency, previously noted in ancient 
nations, to place the ancestor with whom they were 
themselves identified at the head of every genealc^* 
One inscription, however, ^^ makes Bel-Nimrod the son 
of Nin instead of his father." Nin, in any case, ii 
unquestionably brought into close historical relationship 
with Bel-Nimrod, an historical character, and we must, 
in fine, choose whether we shall admit him to be Noah — 
to whom all the epithets would apply — or whether, upon 
the more literal construction of the inscriptions, we shall 
believe him to be some nameless son or successor of 
Nimrod. 

There is one god more in whom I fancy I see a counter- 
part of Noah, or at least a counterpart of Hoa and Nin — 
viz. 

NEBO. 

I base my conclusion upon the epithets applied to him 
in common with Hoa and Nin, and inconsistently 
applied if, according to the evidence, p. 177, "mytho- 
logically he was a deity of no very great eminence," 
but in no way conflicting with the supposition that he 
represented the tradition of Noah, the counterpart to 
the tradition of Hoa and Nin, among some subordinate 
nationality, and such appears to be the fact. ^' When 
Nebo first appears in Assyria, it is as a foreign god, whose 
worship is brought thither from Babylonia," p. 178. 
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Of Nebo it is said, '' his name is the same or nearly 
so, both in Babylonian and Assyrian, and we may per- 
liaps assign it a Semitic derivation, from the root 
^ nibbah^ to prophesy. It is his special function to 
preside over knowledge and learning. He is called ' the 
,god who possesses intelligence ' — * he who hears from 
afar' — *he who teaches^ or *he who teaches and in- 
structs. ' In this point of view he of course approxi- 
mates to Hoa, whjose son he is called in some inscriptions, 
and to whom he bears a general resemblance. Like 
Hoa, he is symbolised by the simple wedge or arrow- 
head, the primary and essential element of cuneiform 
writing, to mark his joint presidency with that god over 
writing and literature. At the same time Nebo has, 
like so many of the ChaldsBan gods, a number of general 
titles, implying divine powers, which, if they had 
belonged to him only, would have seemed to prove him 
the supreme deity. He is ' the lord of lords, who has 
no equal in power,' * the supreme chief ^ * the stistainer^^ 
* the supporter,' the * ever ready,' * the guardian over 
the heavens and the earth,' ' the lord of the constella- 
tions,' * the holder of the sceptre of power,' * he who 
grants to kings the sceptre of royalty for the governance 
of their people'" (Bawlinson, i. 177). 

There is just a possibility, however, that Nebo may be 
Sem or Shem. He would be the son of Hoa as Nebo 
was stated to be. 

I think, moreover, a striking resemblance will be seen 
between the above epithets and the traditions concerning 
Shem J collected by Calmet (Diet " Sem.") 

*^ The Jews attribute to Sem the theological tradition of the things 
Mihich Noah taught to the first men, . . . They say that he is the same 
as Melchisedek. ... In fine, the Hebrews believe that he taught 
nun the law of justice, the manner of counting the months and years, 
and the intercalations of the months. They pretend that God gave 
him the spirit of prophecy one hundred years after the Deluge, and 
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that he continued io prophesy during fSonr hundred jean, with little 
fruit among mankind, who had become very coirupt. Methodiua 
says that he remained in the isle of the sun, that he inTented 
astronomy, and that he was the first king fcAo ruled over the muik,* * 

The difficnlty, however, is in understanding how the 
worship of Shem came to Assyria from Babylonia. I 
can only reconcile it npon a theory that all idolatiy 
came from Babylonia, i,e. from the Hamitic race. 

There remains a difficulty which will doubtless occur 
to every one who has read the chapter in Bawlinson to 
which I must acknowledge myself so much indebted, 
nnd it is a difficulty which I ought, perhaps, to have 
dealt with before ; and that is, that there is in the pages 
of Rawlinson (I. viL 184) the most distinct identifi- 
cation of Noah with Xisuthrus. Of this there can be 
no doubt, from his direct connection with the Deluge, 
the circumstances of which are perfectly recorded in the 
Babylonian tradition."^ This estAblishes the fact that 
the tradition of Noah and the Deluge was still among 
them when Berosus wrote. But if Xisuthrus is Noah, 
then it may be said Hoa, Cannes, and Nin cannot be 

^ RawlinBou Bays that there is do douV)t that Nebo represents the 
planet Mercury, and between the attributes of Mercury or Hermes, the 
epithets of Nebo, and the traditions concerning Shem, there is something 
in common. He is the god of eloquence and persuasion — ^the god of 
alliances and peace. '* He contributed to civilise the manners and culti- 
vate the minds of the people/* '* He united them by commerce and good 
laws." The Egyptian Mercury or Thaut first invented landmarks. Finally, 
*' Ho was congulted by the Titans, his relations, as an augur, which gave 
occasion to the poets to describe him as interpreter of the will of the 
gixlr*.**— Z'^ft&tf de Tressan, " Mythology.'" 

'^ *' Notwithstanding the difficulty of ascending to so distant a period, 
thert^ will always be found some traces by which truth may be discovered. 
.... The hirtt4)rian JoBephus relates that the Chaldsans from the earlied 
timtM can^ully prtttrrtd the remembrance of past events by public inscrip* 
(u>u« v*u thoir niimumcnts. He says they caused these annals to be writ- 
U'li ^v the w)Ho«t men of their nation." — L'Abbe de Tressan, ^Hitt, of 
>itui-W#* Vyf Us\yy,*' London, 1806. 
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^"oah. It is a non sequiturj but will still, I fear, be 
Tery influential with many. It is difficult to understand 
the tendency to reduplication, and still more difficult to 
O'ealise how a tradition so clear and decided could be 
contemporaneous with other identical traditions so en- 
tangled and confused. I believe this explanation to be 
that the account of Xisuthrus was part of the esoteric 
"tradition to which Rawlinson refers, and which was also 
t;he tradition of their learned men — " Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnon'' ; — and we cannot suppose that Berosus 
^of whom we should have known nothing if his works 
liad not been preserved to us at third or fourth hand) 
^was the first chronicler of his nation.*^ 

I shall pursue this inquiry into the classical mytho- 
logy in the next chapter, and then recapitulate the 
results as regards this inquiry. 

** I had oome to the above conclusion upon the penual of Rawlinaon, 
%Dd before I had read Bryant, who, I find, had abeady come to this iden^ 
Xietl conclusion. ("Mythology," iiL 109.) Speaking of Berosus' account 
of Oannes and Xisuthrus, he says, " The latter was undoubtedly taken 
from thearchiyes of the Chaldseans. The former is allegorical and obscure, 
%nd was copied from hieroglyphiecU repreterUiUions which could not be pre- 
ciaely deciphered. .... In consequence of his borrowing from records so 
>eiy different, we find him, without his being apprized of it, giving two 
hiaicriei of the tame peraon. Under the character of the man of the tea, 
"Whose name was Oannes, we have an allegoriccU representation of the great 
patriarek; whom in his other history Ae calls Sisuthrus," 
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CHAPTER X 

THE TRADITION OP NOAH AND THE DELUGE. 

I NOW come to a different set of illustrations still more 
germane to my subject" 

Calmet says : — " Plusieurs scavans ont remarqn^ que 
les pagans ont confondu Saturne, Deucalion, Ogyges, 
le Dieu Coelus ou Ouranus, Janus, Proth6e, Prom^th^, 
Virtumnus, Bacchus, Osiris, Vadimon, Nisuthrus avec 
Noe." 

I must add that this enumeration by no means exhausts 
the list. It is not my purpose, however, to pursue the 
subject in all its ramifications. I shall limit myself to 
the examination of one or two of these counterparts of 
Noah. 

I. And in the first place, " Him of mazy counsel, 
Saturn," the expression of Hesiod (t lairerov re iSe 
Kpovop dy/cvXofjLTjTTfv), Hesiod. Theog. v. 19, which so well 
befits the intermediary between God and the survivors of 
the Deluge. *^ Under Saturn," as Plutarch tells us, 
" was the golden age." Calmet says (Diet ^^Saturne"), 
** Quant aux traits de ressemblance qui se trouvent entre 
Noe et Saturne, ils ne peuvent etre plus sensibles.^ H 
(Saturne) est represente avec une faulx comme inventeur 
de I'agriculture' : Noe est nomm6 ' vir agricola ' (Gen. ix. 



^ Bochart also says (Qeog. Sacra, lib. L) ** Noam esse Satumum tarn 
mulU dooent, ut vix sit dubitandi locus." 
* " Cum f alee, messis insigne." — Macrobiut, ** Saturn J* 
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SO) et il est dit quUl commeD9a a cultiver la terre. Les 

^aturncUes^ qn'on cel^brait dans le vin et dans la licence 

^t ou les serviteurs s*egaloient a leura maitres — marquent 

X'ivresse de Noe et sa malediction qui assnjettit Chanaan 

d ses fr^res tout 6gal qu'il leur etoit par sa naissance." 

f I have little doubt that this Bacchanalian recollection 

^yriginaJted the tradition of the equality of conditions in 

"the golden age, contrary to the facts of Scripture and 

iiistory.] " On disoit que Noe avait d6vor6 tons ses 

^nfans & Texception de Jupiter, de Neptune, et de 

JPluton. Noe vit perir dans les eaux du deluge tons 

Xes hommes de son temps dont plusieurs ^toient ses 

J>arent8 et plus jeunes que lui. Dans la stile de Tecriture 

on dit Bouvent que Ton fait ce qu'on n'empSche pas, ou 

xnSme ce que Ton pr6dit." Further resemblances are 

tsraced in Galmet 

Now, I find in Sanchoniathon,^ Le. in the most ancient 
I^hcenician historian, a tradition running exactly parallel 
"with this Greek tradition as interpreted by Oalmet : — 
^< Ces genies, ces sages, ces dieux, nous expliquent les 
antres dieux qui, d'aprSs Berose, forment I'homme du 
sang de B^lus, et tons les dieux que Sanchoniaton nous 
tepr^sente saisis d'^pouvante a la vue de Satume^faisant 
pSrir par le d&luge son fXs Sadid^ — (Le Peuple Primi- 
tif; Bougemont, i. 303, quoted by Gainet, iiL 661, 
with reference to the worship of spirits.) I adduce it in 
evidence of the connection in tradition between Saturn 
and the Deluge, and in corroboration of Calmet's inter- 
pretation, which clears the Greek myth of what is 
grotesque and repulsive in it 

If I have sufficiently identified Saturn with Noah and 
Ihe period of the Deluge, the lines of Virgil (-Slneid, 8th 
Book, 315), besides bearing testimony in the same direc- 

* SanbhoxiiAihon, victe tupra Mliexman (oh. Til) 
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tioD, appear to me to acquire a new meaning and aigni- 
ficance : — 

" PTimuB ab SBtherio yenit Scstwrmu Olympp^ 
Alma JoyIb fugiens, et regnia eeul adempiii, 
la genua indocile, ac dispenum montibna altb 
Compoeuit ; lege$que dedit; Latininque yocari 
Maluit" 

" Awrea, qu» perbibent, tUo wb reg$ fuemnt 
Sascula; sed pladdA populos in pace legebat, 
Deterior donee paulatim ac discolor setas 
Et belli rabies et amor snccessit habeudi" ^ 

Allowing for the confusion incidental to the deification 
of Noah in the person of Saturn, which necessitates his 
descent from heaven, the rest of the verses seem merely 
to describe what is recorded in tradition, if not implied 
in the scriptural narrative, that Noah, a voyager and 
exile, his possessions having been lost in the Flood, 
flying the wrath — not indeed as directed against himself, 
but the consequences of the wrath of the Almighty * — 
persuaded the survivors of the Flood to abandon the 
mountains, to which they clung in fear of a second 
Deluge, and brought them into the plains, incited and 
encouraged by his example, — ^he who, if he be the same 
(vide supra, 208, 209) with Nin and Nebo, we have seen 
called " the sustainer," " the supporter," *^ he who 
strengthens the hearts of his followers," who taught 
them the cultivation of the soil, and of whom it is now 



* Bryant (Mytholog^y, ii. 261) aays : — " He is by Ludan made to say of 
bimself oidcts inr* ifioO doi/Xos ipf. The Latins in great measure confine his 
history to their own country, where, like Janus, he is represented as re- 
fining and modelling mankind, and giving them laws. At other times he 
is introduced as prior to law ; which are seeming contrarieties very easy 
to be reconciled." There were traditions also of Saturn in Crete and 
Sparta. — Bryant, iii. 414. 

^ Vide tupra, p. 211. 
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said more distinctly than we have seen it heretofore 
stated^ leffcsque dedit} 

There is no doubt much that is monstrous and gro- 
tesque in the classical conception of Saturn, but I must 
again suggest that as all traditions met in Noah, and 
were tradited through him, we must not be surprised to 
£nd all antediluvian traditions confused in Noah. Thus 
even the tradition of Lamech, which we have seen {vide 
^gupra^ 178) variously distorted in the legends of Perseus 
«nd (Edipus, are again repeated in the legends of Saturn. 



* An indirect argument in proof of the identity of Saturn and Noah 
might be adduced if I had space to incorporate Boulanger's evidence of 
the oeremoniea among the ancients' commemoration of the Deluge, 
^'^ Vestiges d'usages hydrophoriques dans plusieurs fdtes anciennes et 
3nodemes"). This being assumed, is it not of some significance that 
Allien the Roman pontiffs proceeded to the banks of the Tiber to perform 
'their annual (commemorative) ceremonial, that they should make their 
expiatory sacrifices to Saturn ? The points that Bryant takes (ii. 262) are 
'very striking : — *' He was looked upon as the author of time, * Ipse qui 
QttCfor temporum ' (Macrob. i. 214). [His medals had on the reverse the 
£gure of a ship.] They represented him as of an uncommon age, with 
tiair white as snow ; they had a notion that he tDOuld return to second 
^hSdhood. ' Ipsius autem canities primosis nivibus candicabat ; licet 
^Uam Ule puer posse fieri crederetur.' — Martianus Capella. Martial's ad- 
^r«M to him, though short, has in it something remarkable, for he speaks 
of him as a native of the former world — 

' Antiqui rex magne poli, mundique prioris, 
Sub quo prima quies, nee labor uUus erat.' — 1. 12, E. 63. 

1 liave mentioned that he was supposed, KaraTivtiv, to have swallowed up 
his children ; he was also said to have ruined all things ; which, however, 
Vfere restored with a vast increase," — Orphic Hymn, 12, v. 8. Compare 
Calinet, supra, pp. 211 and 212. 

HarUanus Capella and Varro de Ling, Lat. lib. L 18, call him Sator> 
a tower, " Satumus Sator." Now it is curious that the ancient Germaus 
had a god ''of the name of Sator.'* He is described by Verstegan as 
*' standing upon a fish, with a wheel in one hand, and in the other a vessel 
of water filled with fruits and flowers.'' 

N,B. — I was surprised to find in Carver's " Travels in North America *' 
(p. 282) the phrase among the North American Indians, of things being done 
at the instigation " of the Grand SautorJ* 
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There are, no doubt, also divers astral complications 
arising oat of Satnrn's place in tlie planetary system. 
When, however, we are told that Saturn was son of 
Ccelus and Tellus or Ccelus and Yesta,^ the same as 
Terra (Montfau^^n), it seems to occur to us, as a thing 
^^qui saute aux yeux,'' that this was only a mode of 
expressing a truth, applicable to all men in general, and 
Saturn as a primal progenitor in particular, and having 
reference to the composite nature of man; in other 
words, that this was simply the tradition which Noah 
would have handed down that he was created,' as were 
all other men, out of the earth, yet with something 
ethereal in his composition which came direct firum the 
Deity. What the astral explanation may be I am at a 
loss to imagine. It cannot by any possibility be sup- 
posed to have reference to their relative positions in the 
heavens. 

I shall return to Saturn, under the representation of 
Oceanus, when I come to speak of Janus. 

11. Bacchus. — The Saturnalia may be taken as the 
connecting link between Saturn and Bacchus^ and I 
think that it is sufficiently remarkable that there should 
be this link of connection. 

But as the legends of Saturn are not all derived from 
Noah, so neither do all the traditions concerning Bacchus 
appertain to Saturn. I shall simply separate and note 
such as appear to me to be in common, e.g. " that 
Bacchus found out the making of wine, the art of 
planting trees, and many things else commodious for 
mankind." [" And Noah, a husbandman, began to till 
the ground, and planted a vineyard, and drinking the 

' '' Satum Ib by Plato supposed to have been the son of Oceantct.'" — 
Bryant, ii. 261. 
' Vidt Autochthonea, ch. Til. 
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wine was made drank/' Gen. ix« 20.]^ It is said there 
were several Bacchuses. This may be only a reduplica- 
tion, such as we have seen in the case of Cannes, Nin, 
and Nebo, or as in the multiplications of Jupiter. 
*^ Joves omnes reges vocarunt antiqui."^^ 

On this subject Montfau^on says (i. 155)" apropos 
of a point to which I shall again refer, viz. that Bacchus 
was Tawricornis. 

^' Diodorus Siculos says that the horns are only ascribed to the 
second Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and Proserpine ; but these dis- 
tinctions of various Bacchus were minded only in the more ancient 
times, hardly known in their worship. . . . This will also hold good 
of most of the other gods who were multiplied in the same manner/' 

Vicomte d'Anselme (Gainet, i. 224), asks with refer- 
ence to his Greek name of Dionysius, "Pourquoi les 
Grecs donnaient-ils le nom de Dionysos ou de divin 
Noush (dios nous ou Noe) & I'inventeur du vin?" — 
Vide supra^ ch. ix. ; vide also Gainet, i. 225. 

* ** The Scriptures tell us that Noah cultivated the yine ; and all pro- 
fane historians agree in placing Bacchus in the first ages of the world " 
(in proof of early cultivation of the vine). — Goguet, " Origin of Laws," i. 
116. Compare tupra, p. 213, "Satumus Sator." Bryant says, "The 
history of Dionusus is closely connected with that of Bacchus, though 
they are two distinct persons." He supposes Dionusus to be Noah, and 
Bacchus Ham. But he may very well have embodied the traditions of 
both. Pausanius (lib. iii. 272) says Dionusus was exposed in an ark and 
wonderfully preserved. He was also said to have been twice bom, and to 
have had two fathers and two mothers, in allusion to the two periods of 
his existence separated by the Deluge. 

Dionusus (Orphic Hymn, 44, 1) is addressed as (\0€, /icjcap Aioywre, 
wpurroft€ ravpofi€T(ifwe. 

'* The phrase "Father Bacchus," current among the ancients {vide 
Hor. Odes, i.xviii.) has always struck me as singular. It is perfectly con- 
gruous with the tradition of Noah ; but who will tell ua its appropriate 
solar or astral application ? 

u Montfau9on, from whom I have quoted, was simply an antiquarian — 
a very erudite and laborious antiquarian, but one whose sole concern was 
to discriminate facts without reference to their bearings, and who would 
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BacchnB is by some called '^ ToMncomis'* (com;. 
9upraj p. 203^ Nin) ^^ or BocomiB, and moreover he 
frequently so represented," {ue. not only with the hoJ^^^J^ 
in hand, a ^^ buWs horn," as he is sometimesy whii 
might be a drinking horn or cornucopia, in its 
emblematical of the vir agricola"), **but also wit:--^ ,i 
horns on the head. Horace calls him " Bicomiger, ^^.^ 
Orpheus, fiovKcpta^ ; Nicander, TavpaxefHUf^.^* — Mant^^ 
faugarij i. 147, 165 ; comp. p, 204, note to " Nin." , 

One Bacchus, Cicero tells us, "was King otA^ia ani^"" 
authorof the Laws called Subazian." — MantfauffinjL 14A^ 
It is, moreover, said that Bacchus travelled through all 
nations as far as India,^' doiag good in all places, and 
teaching many things profitable to the life of man. 
His conquests are said to have been easy and without 
bloodshed. But it is also noted that amidst his bene- 
volence to mankind, he was relentless in punishing all 
want of respect for his divinity, and indeed the eon-' 
duct and punishment of Chanaan may be said to be 



have had, I have little doubt, a supreme contempt for the speculations in 
which I have indulged. He says in his preface—" I have a due regard 
for those great men who have excelled in this sort of learning, but must 
own at the same time I have no taste for it. . . . It ngnifitM very UuU 
tout to know whether they who tell us Vulcan was the same with Tubal- 
cain, or they who say he was the same with Moses, make the best guess in 
the matter.*' Though the general opinion may not incline any more now 
than then to the biblical interpretation, yet I think a great change haa 
taken place in public opinion ae to the importance of the inquiry. 

Triptolemus was also said to have been *' the inventor of the plough and 
of agriculture, and of civilisation, which is the result of it," and to have 
instituted the Elusinian mysteries. Like Bacchus he is also said to have 
*' ridden all over the earth, making men acquainted with the blessings of 
agriculture." — Smith, Myth, Diet, ; vidt also infra, p. 224 : " Deucalion.** 

'* Dionusus like Bacchus came to India from the west. — Philattraiut, 
lib. ii. 64 ; ByrarU, iL 78. The Indian Bacchus ''appears in the character 
of a wise and distinguished oriental monarch ; his features an expression of 
sublime tranquillity and mildness." — Smith, Mjfth. Die. 
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^narrated in the history of Pentheus. — Vide Montf. i. 
161.^ 

IIL Jwnus. — Janus represented the most ancient tra- 
dition of Noah in Italy ; subsequent migrations brought 
in the legend of Saturn, and thus we find them variously 
confounded— Saturn sometimes figuring as his guest, 
sometimes as his son, sometimes as his colleague on the 
throne. Like Saturn he appears as double-headed or 
bifrons, he is said to have introduced civilisation among 
the wUd tribes of Italy, and under him, as under Saturn, 
there appears to have been a golden age. 

I have made reference to Saturn as Oceanus {vide 
MofUfaugon^ i 5), and as Oceanus his representations 

** This appears to me stiU more apparent in the 26th IdyU of Theocritus, 
where, when the Bacchanala were at their revelsy 

*' Perched on the sheer cliff Pentheus would espy 
AU. . . , 

(For profaning thus " these mysteries weird that must not be profaned 
hj Tulgar eyeSy" Pentheus is torn to pieces by the Bacchanals). . . . 

" Warned by this tale, let no man dare defy 
Great Bacchus ; lest a death more awful should he die. 
And when he counts nint years or scarcely ten 
Rush to his ruin. May I pass my days 
Uprighilpj and be loved by upright men. 
And take this motto, aU who covet praise 
('Twas eegis^bearing Jove that spoke it first), 
The godly seed fares well, the wicked ta accunt,^* 

— Caverley*8 Theocritui, xxvi 

Thk seems to bear out what is perhaps only vaguely implied in the 
mcred text that the curse was on Chanaan — the boy and his posterity — 
and not on the whole race of Cham. — Vide ante : also compare the 
*'Baoch8e" of Euripides, in the following passage from Qrote's "Plato" 
(iii 333) : — " So in the ' Bacchn ' of Euripides, the two old men, Kadmus 
tad Teiresias, after vainly attempting to inculcate upon Pentheus the 
belief in and the worship of Dionysus, at last appeal to his prudence and 
admonish him of the danger of unbelief ; " which, if it be tradition, would 
. look M if Chanaan*B offence was only the final and overt expression of pre- 
TUNtf imbelifll. 
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are very remarkable. la one he appears as an old mi 
sitting on the waves of the sea, with a sea monster 
one side of him, and his spear or rod in his hand, 
another as sitting on the waves of the sea with ahi 
about him ; he is ^^ holding an nm and pours out wate 
the symbol of the seuj and also of rivers wnd fountains. 

But Janus is also represented in his medals ^^ with 
prow of a ship on the reverse/' and he is said to 
first invented crowns, shipSy and hoaJts^ and to hav 
coined the first money. 

" According to the accounts of mythologists,** says- 
Macrobius, ^^ all families in the timeof Jantis were full o 
religion and holiness^ ^^ Xenon says he was the first 
that built temples and instituted sacred rites," and was 
therefore always mentioned at the beginning of sacrifices. 

With reference to his description as "bifrons," Mac- 
robius says (some say) he was so called " because he 
knew the past and future things. . . . Some pretend to 
prove that Janus is the Sun, and that he is represented 
with two faces, because he is master of the two doors " 
of heaven, and opens the day at his rising and shuts it 
at his setting." 

A good secondary explanation is,^* that " as Janus 
always began the year " (whence January) " the two 

" Vide Dr Smith's "Myth. Diet." art. Janus :— "Whereas the worship 
of Janus was introduced at Rome by Romulus, that of Sol was instituted 
by Titus Tatius." 

^' If Janus is allowed to have been identified with Saturn {aupra) we 
may see through the analogy of Saturn how these secondary functions came 
to be attributed to him — Saturn was also Chronos [that Chronos = Koah, 
vide Palmer's Egypt. Ckron.^ i. p. 60] ; " but," as Dr Smith says, 'Hhere is 
no resemblance between the deities, except that both were regarded as the 
most ancient deities in their respective countries." As Chronos simply 
personifies antiquity itself, this only means that Saturn was the most 
ancient deity. When subsequently he became merged in " Chronos,'* his 
ancient sickle became converted into a scythe. Dr Smith (** Diet. Myth.") 
says, " He held in his hand a crooked pruning knife, and his feet were 
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leads do look on and import the old and new year ; " but 
^hen occurs the question — and this is why I submit that 
dt is only a secondary explanation — how came Janus to 
<x)inmence the year ? 

In the nomenclature of the calendar connected with 
«ny system of hero worship, worship of ancestors, or 
^ven spirit worship, who more fitly chosen to commence 
"the year than Janus, supposing him to be Noah ? 

There are, however, two what we may call primary 
explanations, and we must take our choice. The epithet 
is either applied to him, as exactly according with the 
I'eniiniscence of Noah, who was pre-eminently acquainted 
with the past and the future ; or we can take the astral 
explanation that Janus was called Bifrons,^* because he 
opened the sun at his rising and shut it at his setting. 



laiToanded with a woollen riband ;** and Qoguet {** Origin of liawB,'' i. 94) 
lays, " All old traditions speak of the nchlt of Saturn, who is said to have 
taught the people of his time to cultivate the earth/' — PlttL i. p. 2, 275 ; 
Macrob. Sat., lib. i. 217. 

Ooguet (** Origin of Laws," i. 283) says, " Several critics are of opinion 
that the Janus of the ancients is the same with Javan the son of Japhet, 
Oen. X. 3/' 

It may afford a clue if I advert to the circumstance that whilst in the 
Phcenician alphabet {vide Bunsen't Egypt, iv. 290, 293, 297), Dagon, 
Dagan = Com (the Fish-man, vide tiipra, p. 200), stands for the letter D. 
"The door" is its hieroglyphic equivalent. Thus we get in strango 
juxtaposition what we may call symbols, connecting Janus with the Fish- 
god and with the god of agriculture. — Vide iupra, p. 200, and infra, 

^ Bryant (" Mythology," ii. 254) says, *' Many persons of great learning 
have not scrupled to determine that Noah and Janus were the same. By 
Plutarch he is called laypos, and represented as an ancient prince who 
.reigned in the infancy of the world. . . . He was represented with two 
fices, with which he looked both forwards and backwards ; and from hence 
he had the name of Janus Bifrons. One of these faces was that of an 
aged man ; but in the other was often to be seen the countenance of a 
young and beautiful personage. About him . . . many emblems. . . . 
Thffire was particularly a staff in one hand, with which he pointed to a rock, 
from whence issued a profusion of water. In the other hand he held a 
key. ... He had generally near him some resemblance of a slUp, , . . 
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As a symbol of Noah this double head appears to me 
very simple and natnral, Noah forming the connecting 
link between the antediluvian and modem worlds ; but 
as applied to the Sun or to Janus as in relation to the 
Sun, even allowing for personification, this twofold head 
of man strikes me as incongruous in the extreme. Be- 
sides, if it be allowed that it might apply to Saturn and 
Janus through the connecting idea of Chronos, how 
does it apply to Bacchus? Let us press this argument 
further. Here is a symbol common to Bacchus, Saturn, 
and Janus, and combining harmoniously in each in* 
stance with the representation of NoaL Can this 
sjrmbol, common to these three, combine even congruously 
with any solar or astral legend ? I have somewhere seen 
it noted as suspicious and as tending to confirm the 
solar theory that these mythological personages all 
** journey from east to west, and meet their fate m the 
evening." But is this so? Have we not just seen that 
Bacchus, according to mythology, travelled from the 
Tcest into India? 

But not only were Saturn, Janus, and Bacchus repre- 
sented as " bifrons," but so also was Cecrops. Cecrops 
will present a difficulty the more in the way of any solar 
theory; but Cecrops," like all founders or supposed 

Plutarch do«B not accede to the common notion " (that it was the ship that 
brought Saturn to Italy), ** but still mahea it a qwstion v)hy the coina of 
this personage bore on one side the resemblance of Janus Bifrons, and on 
the other the representation of either the hind part or the fore part of 
a Jiip. ... He is said to have first composed a chaplet, and to him 
they attributed the invention of a ihip. Upon the Sicilian coins (at the 
temple) of Eryx Am figure often occurs with a twofold countenance, and on 
the reverse u a dove encircled with a crown, which seems to be of olive. 
He is represented as a juit man and a prophet (comp. pp. 207-208), and 
had the remarkable characteristics of being in a manner the author of time 
and the god of the year.'* 

^' ** Megasthenea stated that the first king (of India) was Dionysus. He 
found a rudo population in a savage state, clothed in skins, unacquainted 
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fotmderfl of states, has sometliing in common with 
Noah. Like Saturn and Janus in Italy, Cecrops was 
said to have brought the population of Attica into cities, 
to have given them laws, taught them the worship of the 
idols, planted the olive^ and finally, was represented as 
half man, half serpent.^® 

To return to Janus. Before concluding I must note 
that Janus is called Eanus by Cicero, which may per- 
haps have analogy with " Hea and Hoa" (ch. ix.), and 
with Eannes and " Cannes," although Cicero derives it 
from " eundo." 

Janus was also called " consivius a conserendo," 
because he presided over generation, a title singularly 
appropriate to Noah as the second founder of the race, 
and through whom the injunction was given *^to in- 
crease and multiply."^* He is moreover called " Quir- 

with agriculture, and without fixed habitations. The length of his 
reign is not given. The introduction of civilization and agriculture is a 
natural allusion to the immigration of the Aryans into a country in- 
habited by Turanian races. . . . Fifteen generations after Dionysus, 
Hercules reigned. . . . Now all this is obviously pure Indian tradition. 
Dionysus is the elder Mann, the divine primeval man, son of the Sun 
(Vivasvat). He holds the same position in the primeval history of India 
as does Jima or Gemshid, another name of the primeval man in the 
Iranian world. . . . The first era, then, is represented by Megasthenes as 
having fourteen generations of human kings, with a god as the founder 
and a god as the destroyer of the dynasty, in all fifteen or sixteen genera- 
tions."— ^uiMeti's £gypt, iii. 528. Compare those fifteen generations with 
Palmer. Compare the confusion of Dionysus and Hercules with Deucalion 
and Prometheus, &c. , p. 232. Pelasgus among the Arcadians passed for the 
first man and the first legislator (Boulanger, i. 133). Of Cadmus, too, it 
is said — '* Greece is indebted to him for alphabetical writing, the art of 
cultivating the vine, and the forging and working of metala.** — Qoguety 
U.41. 
» Vide nipra, Cannes, ch. ix. ; vide Smith, "Myth. Diet.*' 
^ " AU nations have given the honour of the discovery of agriculture to 
their first sovereigns. The Egyptians said that Osiris {vide supra, p. 204) 
made men desist from eating each other, by teaching them to cultivate the 
earth. The Chinese annals relate that Gin-Hoang, one of the first kings of 
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inus or Martialis," "because he presided over war/' 
which is precisely the aspect under which it is the ori- 
ginal and main purpose of this dissertation to consider 
Noah ; and here I tibink I am entitled to urge, that if I 
have succeeded on other grounds in showing that Nin, 
Hoa, Jauus, &c.y represented Noah, then that these 
epithets, " Quirinus," " Martialis," " King of Battie," 
&c., can only be applied to him whose conquests were 
bloodless in the sense of controlling and regulating war.^ 
In connection with this title of " Martialis," as applied 
to Janus — and, by the by, all the traditions concerning 
him are altogether peaceful and bloodless — it will be 
remembered that his temple was open in war and shut 
in peace, and closed for the third and last time at the 
moment of the birth of our Lord. 

His name was also invoked first in religious cere- 
monies, " because, as presiding over armies," &c., through 
liim only could prayers reach the immortal gods. Is 
not this a reminiscence of the communications of the 
Almighty to man through Noah ? 

IV. Ogyges and Deucalion, — I might pass over these 
traditions of Noah, since, having reference only to the 
fact of the Deluge and the personality of Noah, they 
will not furnish matter for the special purpose of this 
inquiry ; but on these grounds the investigation may be 
justified, and moreover seems necessary, for the com- 
pletion of this chapter, and to indicate the independent 
source and derivation of the classical tradition. 

It appears to me manifest that the deluges of Ogyges 

that country, inyented agriculture, and by that means collected men into 
society, who before had wandered in the fielda and woods like brute beasts/' 
(Qogueti ** Origin of Laws.") I need not remind the reader that Qoguet's 
iMurned work is not written from our point of view. Compare i^ra, 

p. 240. 
* Ti'df, chi^ xiiL Qolden age, Mexican tradition. 
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and Dencaliou were neither locally historical nor partial 
deluges, but merely the reminiscences of the universal 
Deluge, Of the universal Deluge, whether we call it 
the Mosaic Deluge or not, there is evidence and tradi- 
tion in all parts of the world ; though in every instance 
it is localised in its details and its history of the sur- 
vivors.*^ 

Since, however, there is nothing to be said against 



^ Although the greater number of theee traditions have been localised, 
yet in almost every case we shall find embodied in them some one inci- 
dent or other of the universal Deluge, as recorded by Moses. Kalisch 
C Hist and Crit. Commentary on the Old Testament*') says: — ** It is un- 
necessary to observe that there is scarcely a single feature in the biblical 
account which is not discovered in one or several of the heathen traditions; 
and the coincidences are not limited to desultory details, they extend to 
the whole outlines, and the very tenor and spirit of the narrative ; . . . . 
and it is certain that none of these accounts are derived from the pages of 
the Bible — they are independent of each other There must in- 
disputably have been a common basis, a universal source, and this source 
is the general tradition of primitive generations." 

It is not, I think, generally known how widespread these traditions are. 
L'Abb^ Oainet has collected some thirty-five (''La Bible sans la Bible ") ; 
but Mr Catlin {Mt infra, p. 245) says he found the tradition of a deluge 
among one hundred and twenty tribes which he visited in North, South, 
and Central America. This accords with Humboldt's testimony (Kalisch, 
L 204), who " found the tradition of a general deluge vividly entertained 
among the wild tribes peopling the regions of Orinoco." To these I must 
add the evidence of the indirect testimony of the commemorative cere- 
monies which I have collected in another chapter {vidt p. 242). It has 
been said that the Chinese tradition is too obscure to be adduced, but wo 
•hall see (p. 65) whether, when in contact with other traditions, it cannot 
be made to give light ; and I shall refer my readers to the pages of Mr 
Palmer {tupra^ p. 71) for evidence of the tradition in Egypt, where it 
had heretofore been believed that no such evidence was to be found. In 
India (vide ch. iz.) the tradition is embodied in the history of Manu and 
the fish ; and Bunsen (" Egypt," iii. 470) admits " that there is evidence in 
the Yedas, however slight^ that the flood does form a part of the remini- 
•eencea of Iran." Vidt also p. 68, evidence of the tradition in Cashmere. 
1 wish also to direct attention here to two recent and important testi- 
moniea to the existence of the tradition in India and the Himalayan range. 
At pp. 151 and 450 of Hunter's " Bengal,** it will be seen that the Santals 
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the possibility of sabsequent partial inandationSy fliere 
will, I suppose, always be found persons ready to xoain- 
tain that the deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion were 
partial and historical ; although I submit that the aigri- 
ments which were formerly used to prove the priority of 
Ogyges to Deucalion, and the posteriority of both to the 
general Deluge, turned upon points of chronology which 
will hardly be sustained at the present day. 

If, however, I can succeed in showing that the deluge 
of Deucalion is identical with the deluge of Noah, I 
shall consider that I shall have also proved the point 
for the deluge of Ogyges, which all agree to have been 
much older I 

The following is Mr Grote's narrative collating the dif- 
ferent traditions respecting the deluge of Deucalion : — 

^^Deukalion is important in Grecian mytldcal narration under 
two points of view. First, he is the person specially saved at the 
time of the general deluge ; next, he is the father of Hellen, the great 
eponym of the Hellenic race ; at least that was the more current 

have a distinct tradition of the Creation, flood, intoxication of Noah, and 
the dispersion ; and of the Yedic eridence, which Bunsen (Mfj^no^ 223) 
calls slight, Mr Hunter says : — "On the other hand, the Sanscrit story of 
the Deluge, like that in the Pentateuch, makes no mystery of the matter. 
A ship is built, seeds are taken on board, the ship is pulled about for some 
time by a fish, and at last gets on shore upon a peak of the Himalayas." 
Dr Hooker ("Himalayan Journal," iL 3) says: — "The Lepchas have a 
curious legend of a man and woman having saved themselves on the tuwmi 
of Tendong (a very fine mountain, 8618 feet) during a flood which onct 
deluged Sikhinif** which he authenticates on the spot. Here, as in many of 
Mr Catlin's instances of local tradition, I may observe that the event as 
recorded proves the universality of the Deluge for the rest of the world, 
or at least all the world below the level of Tendong. In speaking, how« 
ever, of the universal Deluge (universal as far as the human race are oon- 
cemed), I do not enter into the geological argument, or exclude the view 
(permissible I believe, vide Reusch, p. 868, and note to Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge's fourth sermon on " The Latter Days") that it was not geographi* 
oally universal. I merely adhere to the testimony of tradition, and from 
this point of view it would suffice {ride Keusch) that it was universal so far 
as the horison of the survivors extended. 
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story, ihongli there were other statements which made Helldn the 
son of Zens." [This was merely the incipient process of the apothe- 
osis of their more immediate founder.] '< The enormous iniquity 
with which the earth was contaminated, as ApoUodorus says, by the 
then existing brazen race, or, as others say, by the fifty monstrous 
sons of Sykor6n, provoked Zeus to send a general deluge." " The 
latter account is given by Dionys. Halic L 17 ; the former seems to 
have been given by Hellenikus, who affirmed that the ark after the 
Deluge stopped upon Mount Othrys, and not upon Moimt Parnassus 
(Schol, Find, ut supra), the former being suitable for a settlement in 
Thessaly." [I have already pointed out how the general tradition is 
everywhere localised.] ^ An unremitting and terrible rain laid the 
whole of Greece under water except the highest moimtain-tops, where 
1^ few stragglers found refuge. Deukalion was saved in a chest or 
ark, which he had been forewarned by his father Prometheus to con- 
struct. After he had floated for nine days on the water, he at length 
landed on the summit of Mount Parnassus. Zeus hearing, sent 
Hermes to him, promising to grant whatever he asked. He prayed 
that men and companions might be sent him in his solitude : accord- 
ingly Zeus directed both him and Pyrrha to cast stones over their 
heads, those cast by Pyrrha became women, those by Deukalion men. 
And thus the *• stony race of men ' (if we may be allowed to trans- 
late an etymology which the Greek language presents exactly, and 
which has not been disdained by Hesiod, by Pindar, by Epicharmes, 
and by Virgil), came to tenant the soil of Greece. Deukalion on 
landing from the ark sacrificed a grateful offering to Zeus Phyxios, 
or the God of Escape ; he also erected altars in Thessaly to the twelve 
great gods of Olympus, The reality of this deluge was firmly be- 
lieved throughout the historical ages of Greece (localising it, how- 
ever, and post-dating it to 1528 B.C.) Statements founded upon 
this event were in circulation throughout Greece even to a very late 
date. The Magariaus .... and in the magnificent temple of the 
Olympian Zeus at Athens, a cavity in the earth was shown, through 
'which it was afiirmed that the water of the Deluge had retired. 
Sven in the time of Pausanias the priests poured into this cavity holy 
offerings of meal and honey. In this, as in other parts of Greece, the 
idea of the Deukalionian deluge was blended with the religious impres- 
tians of the people, and commeviorated by their most sacred ceremonies.'* — 
Groins " Hist&ry of Greece,"* vol. i. ch. v. 132, 133, " TTu? Deluge,''^ 



■• Mr Grote certainly say*— ** ApoUodorus connects this deluge with the 
wickedness of the brazen race in Hesiod, according to the practice genera] 

P 
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Mr Max Muller (comp, " Myth./' « Chips./* iL IS 
incidentally speaking of the legend of Deucalion, 
it with great contempt ^^ What is more ridicnloos/' 
says, ^^ than the mjrthological acconnt of the creation O 
the human race by Deucalion and Fyrrha throwin 
stones behind them (a myth which owes it origin to » 
mere pun on Xao9 and yJaaui).^^ And ridiculous it cer^^ 
tainly is from any point of view from which Mr Ma:^ 
Muller could regard it, i.e. either as the inyention of ^ 
mythic period, or as a fugitive allegory arising out o€ 
some astral or solar legend : per contraj I shall submits 
that there is nothing forced in supposing that this legend, 
arose out of some one of the processes of corruption to 
which all tradition is prone, of the known fact that the 
human race was re-propagated by Deucalion or Noah.** 
If I am asked to explain how it came about that there 
should have been this identity between the word for a 
" man " and a " stone," I must simply confess my ignor- 
ance. Perhaps if Mr Max Muller could be brought to 
look at things more from the point of view of biblical 
traditions, he might be enabled to see it. All that I can 
suggest is, that perhaps it may have a common origin 
with that Homeric expression quoted by Mr Max Muller 
at p. 175 (tide supra)j " Thou art not sprung from the 
olden tree or from the rock." I consider that I shall 



with the logographers of striDging together a sequence out of legenda totally 
unconnected with each other.*' One would have thought in one's simpli- 
city that if any two legends linked well together, uniting in oommon 
agreement with the scriptural account^ it would be the l^ends of the 
Deluge and the brazen age. 

^ Let the significance of the following coincidence be considered in con- 
nection with the evidence at p. 244, Boulanger, ''Ces fdtes (Atheniacmes^ 
'Anthisteries*) avoient pour objet une commt^moration (of the Deluge) et 
Ton en aUribuott la /ondation d Deucalion ; elles ^toient auui consacrdes 
k BacchuSy ce qui les a fait nomm^ les andennei ou les grande* Baeeka- 
no^et."— Comp. ch. xL p. 244, alio tupra, 218. 
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definitely establish, however, that it originates in a 
tradition and not ^^ a mere pun," and at any rate that it 
is not local, it is not Greek. It is no doubt singular 
that the word for man, Xaof;^ populus, should so closely 
resemble the word for a stone, Xaa9; but not only is 
this coincidence found in the Greek, but we shall see 
that it is widely spread in all parts of the world. In 
proof, I adduce the following extract from Dr Hooker's 
inaugural lecture at Norwich in 1868, (since the publi- 
cation of Mr Max MuUer's work) : — 

'^ It 18 a curious fact that the Khasian word for a stone^ ' man,* as 
commonly occuis in the names of their villages and places as that of 
inan, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, Cornwall, &c ; 
thus Mansmai signifies in Khasia the Stone of Oath ; Manloo, the Stone 
of Salt ; Manflong, the Grassy Stone ; and just as in Wales Pen msen 
xnanr signifies the Hill of the Big Stone ; and in>Britanny a Menhir 
la a standing stone, and a Dolmen a table stone," &c** 

Here it is seen that the word for stone in these respec- 
tive places is the same with our word " man 5 " it is not 
Bpecifically said that the word would carry this sense 
alBO in the places indicated, but I infer it from the 
analogy which runs through hoTno^ homme^ and by a 
connection of ideas through the Greek ci/A09 to the San- 
scrit — thus "&ma-ad" ((»/A09-€Sa)), are names applied 
" in the Sanscrit *' to " barbarians " who are cannibals. 
(Max Miiller, iL p. 44.) And I am not sure that Mr 
Max MuUer does not say so directly, in reference to the 
word " Brahman,** for although the word originally is 
said to mean poToer (i. 363), yet "another word with 



** It is tlie fashion to deride Bryant's etymology, and no doubt he did 
Boi write in the light of modem science ; but I find (** Mythology,** iiL 5S4) 
that he had akeady given this information, "ifatn, from wheno* 
«aniMi, dgnified in the primittve language a atone, or atonei^ and also a 
Mldlng." 
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the accent on the last syllable, is Brakmdnj the man who 
prays."— i/aa: AluUerj L 72." 

Also Kenrick Q^ Essay on PrimiBYal History,'* p. 59)| 
^^ Thus the Hindus attribute the origin of their instita- 
tions and race to Mann, whose name is equivalent to man. 
The Germans made Tuisto (Teutsch) and his son MannuB 
to be the origin and founder of their nation,'* Also Sir W. 
Jones' << Asiat Bes." L 230; Bawlinson's <^Bamp. LecL" 
lect. iL 67 : — ^^ From Manu the earth was re-peopled, 
and from him mankind received their name ManudaJkL** 

Gtiinet (i. 170) says: — ^^The stones changed thea 
into men by Deucalion and Fyrrha, are they not their 
children according to nature? In Syriac the word 
' Eben ' signifies equally a child and a stone. In spite 
of these confusions their accounts of the Deluge are 
striking as well on account of their resemblance, as on 
account of their universality, as the reader will soon be 
able to convince himself." — Vide Gainetj L 167.^ 

^ Mr Max Midler, in his "Lectures on the Science of Langruge," 
fir«t aeries, says of "Man**: — "The Latin word 'homo/ the French 
'lliomme' .... is derived from the same root, which we have in 
'humus,' soil, 'humilis,' humble. Homo, therefore, would express the 
idea of being made of the dust of the earth. . . . There is a thixxl name 
for man. . . . ' Ma,' in the Sanscrit, means to measure. . . . ' Man,' a deri« 
Tative root, means to think. From this we haye the Sanscrit ' Manu,' 
originally thinker, then man. In the later Sanscrit we find derivations 
such as ' Mdnava, M&nasha, Manushya,' all expressing man. In €k>thic 
we find both 'man^* and 'Maunisk,' the modem German 'maun,' and 
' mensch.' There were many more names for man, as there were many 
names for all things in ancient language." As an instance of the corres- 
pondence of Old Egyptian and Welsh, Bunsen's " Philosophy of Univ. 
Hist.," L 169, gives "Egyptian, 'man' = rockstone ; Welsh, 'maen;' 
Irisb, 'main' (coll. Latin, 'moenia;' Hebrew, 'e-ben')." And (p. 78) 
Bunsen says — "The divine Mannus, the ancestor of the Qermans, it 
abtoluUly identical with Manus, who, according to ancient Indian mytho- 
logy, is the Gk)d who created man anew after the Deluge, jutt a$ Deucaliom 
did," 

" The Saturday Review, Nov. 14, 1868 (reviewing " The Indian Tribes 
of Guiana," by the Rev. W. Brett), says of the Indian traditions : — "The 
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But if the whole human race were re-propagated by 

Deucalion and Pyrrha, how are we to locate the anterior 

legend of Ogyges, occurring among the same people ? It 

is barely possible that the memory of a long antecedent 

and partial deluge may have remained in the memories 

of the survivors of the subsequent and universal calamity, 

but the much more reasonable conjecture seems to be 

that it was by a different channel the reminiscence of the 

same event. It must be remembered that it was the 

Ogygian deluge which was said to have been partial and 

to have inundated Attica. The deluge of Deucalion by 

all accounts, except by Pindar, was considered to have 

l)een universal, and corresponds in its details with Mosaic 

accounts, e.g. it was universal, covering the tops of the 

Iiighest mountains; it was caused by the depravity of 

mankind ; the single pair who were saved, were saved in 

a ship or an ark, and floated many days on the waters. 

In the end, they settled on the top of a mountain, went 

to consult the oracle (as Noah is said to have sacrificed and 

to have had conmiunications with Qt)d), and re-peopled 

the earth. The version of Lucian gives particulars which 

brings the tradition to almost exact correspondence. 

Deucalion and his wife were saved (on account of their 

rectitude and piety) together with his sons and their 

wives. He was accompanied into the ark by the pigs. 



'old people's storieB* of the creation and the deluge are highly character- 
istic. . . . Under the rule of Sigu, son of Maikonaima, the tree of life waa 
planted. In whose stem were pent up the whole of the waters which were 
to be let forth by measure to stock every river and lake with fish. Twar- 
xika^ the miohieyous monkey, forced open the magic cover which kept 
down the waters, and the next minute was swept away with aU things 
U9mg by the bursting flood. The re-pwpling of the world, as described by 
. the Tamanacs of the Orinoco recalls the legend of Deucalion, One man 
■ad one woman took refuge on the mountain Tamanaeu. They then threw 
•mr their heads the fruits of the Mauritia (or Ita) palm, from the hemel of 
whidi sprang m^i^ and women who onoe more peopled the earth.** 
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horses, lions, and serpents, wbo came to him in painu 
If the account of Lncian is somewhat recent, on the 
other hand it is the account of a professed scoffer, and 
moreover, shows what I do not remember to have seen 
noted from this point of view that the tradition was com- 
mon to Syria ajs well as Greece. 

This brings us to the contrary, bat, as it appears to 
me, much less formidable objection — ^bearing in mind 
that the tradition of the Deluge is common to Mexico, 
India, China, the islands of the Pacific, &a &a — ^viz. 
that the tradition came to Greece from Asia. 

This is Mr Eenrick's objection^ {^de Preface to Grote*8 
^^ History of Greece," 2d ed.) The most direct, and, as 
it appears to me, sufficient answer, seems to be that it 
was necessarily so; since, ex hypothesis the population 
itself came to Greece from Asia. Mr Eenrick says, 
" It is doubtful whether the tradition of Deucalion's 
flood is older than the time when the intercourse with 
Greece began to be frequent," i.e. about the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. (p. 31.) But as the Septuagint, according to 
Mr Kenrick himself, could not have influenced Greece 
till the third century, this tradition can only have been 
the primeval tradition. Mr Eenrick is a fair opponent, 
and I must do him the justice to add that he repudiates 
the Yoltairean suggestion that this tradition originated 
in a Hebrew invention. If then the inhabitants of 
Greece, who came originally from Asia, had not the 
tradition, or had it imperfectly, when they arrived, it 
can only have been because they had lost it ; but as ad- 
mittedly they recovered it at a later period, the pre- 
sumption, even on this showing, is, at least for those 
who can realise how difficult it would be to make a pure 
fiction, as distinguished from a corrupt tradition, run 

^ " Eaiay od Primsoyal HUtorj." 
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current, more especially among different nationalities 
and during a lengthened period, — that when circum- 
Btancea brought them again into contact with Asia, they 
added fresh incidents, only because they found the tra- 
dition fresher there than among themselves. Voila totit / 
for Mr Kenrick's whole argument depends entirely upon 
this — ^that "as we reach the time when the Greeks en- 
joyed more extensive and leisurely communication with 
Asia, through the conquests of Alexander ... we find 
new circumstances introduced into the story which 
assimilates it more closely to the Asiatic tradition." 

It has been allowed (vide supra) that the tradition of 
Deucalion is as old as the fifth century B.C., and, not to 
speak of the deluge of Ogyges, connected with what was 
earliest in Grecian history, the following passage from 
Kenrick seems to me in evidence of long antecedent 
traditions among the Greeks themselves, which they 
must have brought with them originally from Asia.** 
Mr Kenrick says (p. 31) : — 



* *' According to the calculationB of Varro, the deluge of Ogyges occurred 
40O years before iDachus, i,e. 1600 years before the first Olympiad, which 
would bring it to 2376 years before the Christian era; now, according to 
the Hebrew text, the Deluge of Noah took place 2349 B.O., which makes 
only a difference of 27 yea,rs. It is true that many other authors have 
reconciled these epochs." Hesiod and Homer are silent on the subject of 
both Deucalion and Ogyges. . . . '' It results from these considerations 
that the traditions of the ancient nations of the world confirm the narra- 
tive of Qenesis, not only as to the existence, but eyen as to the epoch, of 
this catastrophe as fixed by Moses. Mersius {apud GronoYium, iv. 1023) 
dites more than twenty ancient authors who speak of Ogyges as appertain- 
ing in their eyes to what was most primitive in Qreece. He is son of Nep- 
tune. He is the first founder of the kingdom of Thebes. Servius repre- 
sents him a« coming immediately after Saturn and the golden age [which 
directly connects Noah with Saturn, and the golden age with Noah]. 
Hetyehios says of Ogyges that he represented aU that was most ancient in 
Orseoe. That» indeed, passed into a proverb ; they said, < old aa Ogyges,' 
as if they said, <old as Adam ' ** (Qainet, L 229). 



A 
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"The BCcoont of Deucalion, given bj Apollodonu (L 7, 8), bean 
evident Duutu of being compounded of two bbles origiitftllf dictinet, 
in one of which, and probably the older, the descent of the Hellenee 
was traced thioDgh Deucalion to Prometheus and Puidora, without 
mention of • deluge. In the other, the destruction of the bruen 
mc« bj a flood, the re-peopling the earth by the casting of stones, is 
related iu the common way. That these two narratives cannot ori- 
ginally baTe belonged to the same myths is evident from their incon- 
gruity ; for OS mankind weie created by Prometheus, the father xi. 
Deucalion, there was no time for them to have passed through those 
■lagea of degeaeracy by which they reached the depravity of the 
bnuen age." 

Here are evidently two early traditioBB, ostensibly 
Greek, distinct, it is trne, yet perfectly compatible. 
The one the tradition of Grecian descent through Noah 
to Adam and Eve, the other the tradition of the Delage. 
But after what we have already seen {j:\de supra, pp. 157, 
158) of reduplications and inversions, can a serious argu- 
ment be based upon the expression that Deucalion (Noah) 
was the son of Prometheus (Adam) ? " le it not a most 
natural and inevitable faqon-de-parler to connect the 
descendant directly and immediately with his remote 
ancestor, e.g. " Fils de St Louis — fila de Louis Capet — 
montez an ciel ! '* 

I do not of course attempt, within this narrow com- 
pass, to grasp Mr Keurick'a entire yiew. I am merely 

' In the same wsy we find " Hentuhotep." or " SesorUssn I." named, 
" when all other ancrators are omitted, *■ the sole conaecting link between 
AmoBiB (xviii. djiiutj) and Henes." Vide Palmer's "Egyptian Chro- 
nicles," i. 385. 

So, too, sra Fohi (whom I believe to be Adam] and Shin-Dong (Noah) 
oonnscted and linked together in Chinese chroaoli>g7. " I. Fahi the great 
Brilliant (Tai-b*o), oultivation of ailronantjf Hud religion as well as wrilwj. 
He reigned 110 years. Then came fifteen reigns. II. Shin-oong (divias 
htiAandman). Institution of agricttlturt [compare ante, ch. Z.J The 
knowledge of simpleB applied u ihe sit of medicine,"— Bunion's " Egypt," 
lii. 383, chap, on Chinese Chronology. Viit anit, 61 ; chap, on Tiadition, 
p. 12S; FromathsuB. 
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dealing with the special argument ; but it is curious to 
note how the line of reasoning adopted by Mr Kenrick, 
whilst it sustains the Greek traditions, as traditions 
(though not Greek), unconsciously neutralises the argu- 
ments which would dispose of the testimonies derived 
from them, by saying that they were not traditions of a 
general, but of a local and a partial deluge. 

These latter arguments appear to have had weight 
with one against whom I hardly venture to run counter, 
Frederick Schlegel (" Phil, of Hist." p. 79)—" The 
irruption of the Black Sea into the Thracian Bosphorus 
is regarded by very competent judges in such matters as 
an event perfectly historical, or at least, from its proxi- 
mity to the historical times, as not comparatively of so 
primitive a date." Compare with passage from Mr 
Kenrick.^ Schlegel adds : — " All these great physical 

** Kenrick (p. 37) says : — " The fact of traces of the action of water at 
a higher lerel in ancient times on these shores is unquestionable ; under 
the name of rtUsed beachet such phenomena are familiar to geologists on 
many coasts ; but that the tradition (in Samotbrace) was produced by 
tpeeuloHon on its cause, not by an obscure recollection of its occurreneef is 
also dear ; for it has been shown by physical proofs that a discharge of 
the waters of the Euxine (Black Sea) would not cause such a deluge cu the 
tradition supposed** (CuTier, Disc, sur les Revolutions du Globe, ed. 1826). 

If these speculations were made at the commencement of Grecian his- 
tory, and the speculations had reference to evidence of diluvian disruption 
along the highway by which they passed into Greece, should we not ex- 
pect that theories of the violent rather than the gentler and gradual action 
of water would dominate in their geological tradition ? Colonel Qeoi^ge 
Greenwood, in " Bain and Rivers," p. 2, says on the contrary — (" with re- 
ference to the theory that valleys are formed by 'rain and rivers"*) — 
*' There is, perhaps, no creed of man which, like this, can be traced up to 
the most remote antiquity, and traced down from the most remote anti- 
quity to the present day. Lyell has himself quoted Pythagoras for it, 
through the medium of Ovid : — 

' Eluvie mons est deductus in sequor 
Quodquo f uit campus vaUem decursus aguarum 
Fecit' 

Bat Pythagoras only enunciates the doctrine of Eastern antiquity ; that is, 
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changes are not neceasarily and ezdosiTely to be as- 
cribed to the last geoeral Delnge. The presimied irrnp- 
tioD of the Mediterrauean into the ocean, as well as 
manj other mere partial revolntions in the earth and 
sea, may have occQired much later, and quite apart 
from this great event" (p. 79), Bot it may also have 
occurred much earlier^ as is clear from the foUoving 
passage fi-om Schlegel, to which I wish to direct the 
attention of geologists, and in which Schlegel spealcx 
according to the original insight of his own mind, and 
not in deference to the opinions of others: — 

" These words (' the earth waa without fonn and void, and dark- 
nea8 won upon the face of the deep ; but the Spirit of Ood moved 
ujwu the face of the waten,' Qen. x.), which announce the preaa^ 
of a new mom of Creation, not only repreBent a darker and wildei 
state of the globe, but very clearly aliow the element of water to be 
BtJll in predominant force. Even the diriBion of the elements, of the 
waters above Uiefirmajnent, and of the waters below it, on the second 
day of creation, the [>ermaneut limitation of the aea for the foiToation 
and visible appearance of the dry land, necessarily imply a mighty 
rcvolutiuu in the earth, and afford additional proof that the Mosaic 
history speaks not only of one but of many catastrophes of nature, 
a cireumtlaHet that hot not been riear enouffh attended to iatAe gtoto- 
gical interpretation and iUmtratton of the BibU."—ScUegei, p. f&, 

The point that is material to this discussion is to 
decide whether or not those disruptions in Thrace are 
historical and subsequent to the Delnge. Kow, here 
Mr Keurick'a main theory, that " speculation is the 
source of tradition," comes in with fatal e£fect to dispose 
of the arguments I am combating, and yet in no way 

o[ the EgyptiauB, the Cbaldxaus, uid the Hinduos. But siacs PythagDiM 
introduced this doctrine in the West, if it hu ever alumbend, it hu 
perpetually rf-origi Dated. Lycll showi that amoTig the Greeks it wm 
tauglit by Aiistotls; smoog the Ramans bj Strabo ; among the Sanoeiu 
by Avicenna ; in Italy by Uoro, Qeneselli, and Targionj ; and in Englaad 
by Ray, Hutt«n, and Flayfair," — Bain and Rittn, by Col. Oaorge Gran- 
wood. LoDgmaua, I8SS. 2d edit. 
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at this point militates against the view I am urging^ 
that these supposed inandations were localisations of 
the tradition of the general Deluge which the Pelasgi 
brought with them from Asia. 
Mr Kenrick says (p. 36) : — 

'' It was a Xoyo£, a popular legend, among the Greeks, that Thessaly 
liad once been a lake, and that Neptune had opened a passage for the 
mters through the vale of Tempe (Herod. 7, 129). The occupation 
of the banks of the rivers of this district by the Pelasgi tribes, which 
must have been gubsequent to the opening of the gorge, is the earliest 
f&d in Greek history, and the ' logos' itself no doubt originated in a 
very simple speculation. The sight of a narrow gorge, the sole out- 
let of the waters of a whole district, naturally suggests the idea of its 
having once been closed, and, as the necessary consequence, the in- 
undation of the whole region which it now serves to drain." 

Now, if this reasoning is just, it seems to establish 
two things pretty conclusively : First, That the current 
legend among the Greeks was not the tradition of a local 
deluge ; but, if not a reminiscence, was at any rate the 
observation of the evidences of a deluge previous to their 
arrival. Moreover, the deluge of their tradition exceed- 
ing the actual facts is in evidence of their recollection 
of an event adequate to such effects. Second, That the 
tradition, if it arose out of a speculation, must have 
arisen out of a speculation made in the earliest com- 
mencement of Greek history. 

It is difficult to reconcile the latter conclusion with 
Mr Kenrick's view that the tradition was imported from 
Asia in the fifth century B.C. 

It is impossible to reconcile the former with the ac- 
ceptation of a local and historical inundation in the 
time of the Ogyges and Deucalion of popular history. 

This digression on the legend of Deucalion has led me 
away from what is properly the subject-matter of this 
inquiry ; and I therefore propose now to summarise the 
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results of the last two chapters. To pursue the tradition 
of Noah in all its ramifications would extend the inquiry 
beyond the scope which is necessary for the purposes of 
my argument It will have been seen, I think, that my 
object has not been merely antiquarian research. I have 
sought to bring into prominence the reminiscences of 
Noah, which recall him at any rate as the depository of 
the traditions, if not the expositor of the science of man- 
kind, as the channel, if not the fountain-head, of law, 
which thus became the law of nations — as the interme- 
diary through whom the communications of the Most 
High passed to mankind, and under whose authority 
mankind held together during some three hundred 
years.*^ 

Let me collect more directly and more fully the 
epithets in this sense which are dispersed in the above 
traditions. 

We have seen that Calmet properly identifies Saturn 
with Noah; that according to Virgil and Plutarch 
" under Saturn was the golden age; " Saturn of whom 
Hesiod yays : — ** Him of mazy counsel, Saturn ; " that in 
the tradition, as we see it in Virgil, he is described as 
bringing his scattered people into social life, and the 
noticeable phrase is used legesque dedit;^^ that in 



" Gen. vi 18; viii. 15; vi 13; ix. 8; viiL 20; ix. 20; and Ecdegiaati- 
cuB zliv. 1, 8, 4, 19, " The coyenants of the world were made with Him." 

^ I feel justified in bringing in attestation also the following Teraes of 
the "Oracula Sybilliua," for, as I have already said, even if they be 
forgeries of the second century a.d., they at any rate represent the tradi* 
tion at that date (i. y. 270) : — 

'^ Noe fidelis amans eoqui seryata periclis 
Egredere audenter, simul et cum conjuge natl 
Tresque nurus : et yoe terrse loca yasta replete, 
Crescite multiplice numero, 9acnUagmjura 
TradUe natorum natis .... 
Hino noya progenies hinc aUu aurta prima 
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Bacchus, directly connected with Saturn through the 
Saturnalia^ we cdso see much in his characteristics in 
common with Saturn, all which equally identifies him 
with Noah ; and Bacchus, as we are told by Cicero, was 
the author of the " laws called Subazian." " In Janus, 
too, we find great resemblances to Saturn, and in the 
very respects which would identify him with Noah. 
Under Janus as under Saturn was the golden age, and 
it is added that in the time of Janus, ^^ all families were 
full of religion and holiness," and although his rule is 
described as singularly peaceful, he is called Quirinus 
and Martialis, as presiding over wan The closing and 
opening of his temple, too, had a conspicuous and 
direct connection with peace and war. 

If we turn back to the mythological prototypes in 
Assjrria we find him as Hoa in connection with " the 
mystic animal, half-man half-fish, which came up from 
the Persian Gulf to teach astronomy and letters to the 



Exorta est hominum .... 
. . . . ast illo 86 tempore regia primum 
Imperia ostendent terris quum fatdtrt facto 
Tree juati reges, divisia partibus acquis, 
Seeptra diu populia impouent sanctcique tradent 
Jura ▼iris." . . • 

Compare also the following yerses (Orac. Sybil, i. 145) with the Vedic 
tradition (infra^ p. 238) of the promise made to Satiavrata, and the 
^abylooian tradition respecting Hoa (infra) : 

" . . . . CoUige, Noe, tuas yires .... 
.... Si Bcieris me 
Divinse te nulla rei secreta latebunt." 

** I only instance this as evidence that laws of some sort were attributed 

to Bacchus^ whom the traditions also speak of as King of Asia : to judge 

of these laws by what we know of the Subazian mysteries, would be as if 

"%• were to form our opinion of the Mandan ceremonies {vide tn/ra, ch. xL) 

hy the last day's orgies only. In this matter we may say with Cicero. 

X)e Legibu», IL 17 — " Omnia turn perditorum civium scelere .... religio- 

Hum juim poUuta sunt" 
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first settlers on the Eaphrates and Tigris/* himself 
'^ known to the first settlers;" he is called " the intelli- 
gent gaide, or, according to another interpretation, the 
intelligent fish/* ^^ the teacher of mankind/* ^' the loid 
of understanding ; '* ^^ one of his emblems is the wedge 
or arrow-head, the essential emblem of coneiform writing, 
which seems to be assigned to him as the inyentor, or at 
least the patron of the Chaldaaan alphabet.'* !bi the 
Yedic tradition as Satiavrata (rtci? Bawlinson*8 '^ Bamp- 
ton Lect/' lect iL 67), having been saved '^ from the 
destroying waves ** in '^ a large vessel ** sent firom heaven 
for his use — ^which he entered accompanied ^^ by pairs of 
all brate animals " — ^he is thos addressed, '^ Ihen shalt 
thoa know my true greatness, rightly named the Supreme 
Grodhead ; by my favour all thy questions shall be an- 
swered and thy mind abundantly instructed ; " and it is 
added that ^^ after the deluge had abated," Satiavrata 
was " instructed in all Imrnan and divine knowledge," 
In fine, if we recognise him as Hoa, we shall find his 
benefactions to mankind thus summed up in Berosus. 
( Vide the original in Ilawlinson's "Ancient Monarchies," 
i. 154.)"* 



^ Layard (" Ninereh and Babylon," p. 343) saya, '* We can scarcely 
hesitate to identify this mythic form (at Kosyimdik) with the Gannet or 
sacred man-fish, who, according to the traditions preserved by Berosui, 
issued from the ErethrcBan soa, instructed the ChaldcBant in aU wisdom, in 
the sciences and the fine arts, and was afierwardi wor8hipi>ed as a god in 
the temples of Babylonia. . . . Five such monsters rose from the Perrian 
Gulf at fabulous intervals of time (Cory's " Fragments," p. 30). It has 
been conjectured that this myth denotes the conquest of Chaldaea at 
some remote and pre-historic period by a comparatively civilised nation 
coming in ships to the mouth of the Euphrates. . . . The Dagcn of the 
Philistines and of the inhabitants of the Phoenician coast was worshipped, 
according to the united opinion of the Hebrew commentators on the Bible^ 
under the mme form,*' The five apparitions at long intervals may have 
been the confusion of the previous revelations to the patriarchs with thoM 
made to Noah— or they may be reduplications {vide w^pra, p. 157). 
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'^ He is said to have transmitted to mankijid the knowledge of 
grammar and mathematics, and of all the arts, of the polity of cities, 
the construction and dedication of temples, ihA introduction of Iowa (koI 
poiuHf €iffriyifff€is) ; to have taught them geometry, and to have shown 
them by exampU the modes of sowing ike seed and gathering the fruits 
of ike earth," [the ** vir agricola" of Genesis], and along with them to 
have tradited all the secrets which tend to humanise life. And no 
one else at that time was found more super^eminent than he.'' — Vide 
Bawlinson^ i 165. 

We have seen that he was known to " the first settlers 
on the Euphrates and Tigris." The Abbe de Tressan 
says, Berosus begins his history with these words : — 
" In tke Jirst year appeared this extraordinary man *' 
(Oannes). Now, with "the early settlers" on the 
Euphrates and Tigris the conunencement of all things 
would have been naturally dated from the Deluge. 

It appears to me worth while, in conclusion, to place 
more succinctly before the reader the identical terms in 
which the ancients (various authors) spoke of the first 
founders of states or their earliest progenitor — com- 
pelling the conclusion that allusion was made to one 
and the same individual and epoch. 

Bryant (" Myth." ii. 253) says that Noah was represented 
as Thoth, Hermes, Menes, Osiris, Zeuth, Atlas, Phor- 
oneus, and Prometheus, &c. Ac. " There are none wherein 
his history is delineated more plainly, than in those of 
Saturn and Janus." These I will now omit, as we have 
just seen them to be identical — and so too Bacchus, who 
equally with them plants the vine, teaches them to sow, 
and gives them laws. 

P/bron«iM, ** an ancient poet quoted by Clemens Alex. (L 380) calls 
Idm the first of mortals, ^vpC¥€vs rarrip dyiinav apBpunruK" The first 
deluge took place imder Phoroneus : '^ He was also the first who built 
m altar. He first collected men together and formed them into petty 
«ommunitie&'' — Pausanias, lib. 2, 145. He first gave laws and dis- 
tributed justice. — Syncellus, 67, 125. They ascribed to him the dis' 
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tribution of manlrind, ^idem natjonet distzibuit*' (Hjgiiuiiii^ FaK 
143), '' which is a drcumBtanoe Tezy xemaikaUe.* 

Pomdofiii epithets connected with the ark are Tesy atnking 
(Biyant, iL 269, DmoaUon^ vide anU^ pw 232) ; but he ia also aaid 
(ApoUon. Rhod. lib. 3, t. 1085) to have been *'the fint man through 
whom rcligiouB rites weie renewed, cities boilt^ and dvil polity 
established in the world." 

Cecrops {vide ante, p. 220), the identical tenns are used. 

Myrmidon^ " a person of great justice." ^' He is said to have col- 
lected people together, humanised manldnd, enacted laws^ and fiist 
established civil polity." — Scholia in Pindar, Ode 3, v. 21. 

CadiMu^ vide ante^ p. 221. 

PeUuffus also is described as equally a benefactor to mankind, and 
instructed them in many arts. — Pausanias, 8, 699. He is said to 
have built the first temple to the deity '' eedem Jovi Olympis primum 
fecit Pelasgus."— Hyginus* Fab. 226, 340. Biyant says, **1 have 
taken notice that as Noah was said to have been 6y$p<awo9 yift" a 
man of the earth — this characteristic i& observable in evexy history of 
the primitive persons ; and they are represented as ' rofuoc,* * aypioi\ 
and * TTycivtf.* Pelasgus accordingly had this title (^schy. "Suppli- 
cants/' V. 250), and it is particularly mentioned of him that he was the 
first husbandman. Pelasgus first found out all that is necessary fur 
the cultivation of the ground." — SchoL in Eurip. " Orestes," v. 930. 

Osiris. — The account of Osiris in Diodorus Siculus is exactly 
similar. He travels into all countries like Bacchus. He builds cities ; 
and although represented as at the head of on army, is descri))ed 
with the muses and sciences in his retinue. In every region he in- 
structed the people in planting, sowing, and other useful acts. — 
Tibullus, L E. 8, v. 29. He particularly introduced the vine, and 
when that was not adapted to the soil, the use of ferment and wine of 
barley. He first built temples, and was a lawgiver and king (Diod. 
Sic). — Brj'ont, ii. 60. 

Chinnong {vide also Bunsen, supra, p. 63) " was a husbandman, and 
taught the Chinese agriculture, &c., discovered the virtues of many 
plants. He was represented with the head of an ox, and sometimes 
only with two horns. — Comp. Bryant, iiL 584. 

Manco Capae, — Peru, vide infra, ch- xiii. ; very curious. 

Strabo, 3, 204, sayb of the Turditani in Spain (Iberia), " They are 
well acquainted with grammar, and have many written records of 
high antiquity. They have also large collections of poetry (comp. 
ch. vii.), and even their laws are described in verse, which they say 
is of six thousand years standing.** 
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Dtiwalumy according to Lucian, was eaved £rom the Delnge on 
account of his wiadom and piety — *^ edpwKirft re mu e^o-e/Sti^t eireica." 
[c^lfSovXco — ^liteially, " good counseL'^ 

Mercury gave Egypt its laws — ''Atque Egyptiis leges et literas 
tradidisse." — Cicero, " De Natnra Deorum," iiL 22. 

jijx)^.— Cicero says the fourth Apollo gave laws to the Araidiaru 
(comp. infroy p. 831 ): '^ Quern Arcades 'So/uoif appellant, quod ab 
eo se l^es ferunt accepisse," id. iiL 23 ; vide also Plato, ^ Leges," L 1. 



CfiAPTBB XL 

DILVVIAN TSADITIOtiS IN AFRICA AND AMBRICA. 

BouLAHGBB (1722-59), a freethioker, and the friend and 
correBpoDdent of Voltaire, was bo dominated hj his 
belief in the universal Delnge as a fact, that he made 
its conseqaences the foundation of all his theories. 
Writing in the midet of a Boeptlcism veiy mnch resem- 
bling that of the present day, he says, " What ! yoa 
believe in the Deluge ?" Sach will be tJie exclamation of 
a certain school of opinion, and this school a very 
large one. Nevertheless, this profound writer, by the 
exigencies of hia theory, was irresistibly brought to the 
recognition of the fact " We must take," he cootinnes, 
" a fact in the traditions of mankind, the troth of which 
shall be universally recognised. What is it? I do not 
see any, of which the evidence is more generally attested, 
than those which have transmitted to us that famous 
lihysical revolution which, they tell db, has altered the 
fuce of our globe, and which has occasioned a total reno- 
vation of human society : in a word, the Deluge appears 
to me the true starting-point {h. veritaile epoque) in the 
history of nations. Not only is the tradition which has 
transmitted this fact the most ancient of all, bat it is 
moreover clear and intelligible ; it presents a fact which 
can be justified and confirmed." He proceeds, and 
the drift and animus of the writer will be sufficiently 
apparent in the passage — " It is then by the Deluge that 
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the history of the existing nations and societies has 
commenced. K there have been false and pernicions 
religions in the world it is to the Deluge that I trace 
them back as to their source ; if doctrines inimical to 
society have been broached, I see their principles in the 
consequences of the Deluge ; if there have existed vicious 
liegislations and innumerable bad govemments, it will 
be upon the Deluge that I lay the charge." It is, 
then^ only in attestation of the fact that I adduce this 
author; and in his proof he has accumulated a large 
mass of indirect evidence, which a certain- school of 
opinion find it convenient altogether to ignore in refer- 
ence to this subject. In this class are the various insti- 
tutions among different nations to preserve the memory 
of the Deluge, as for instance, the " Hydrophories ou la 
fete du Deluge k Athenes," and at ^gina, the feast of 
the goddess of Syria at Hierapolis, both having strange 
resemblances with the Jewish feasts of ^^ Nisue ha Maim^ 
or the effusion of waters," and the tabernacles, in their 
traditional, aspects, Le, in their observances not com- 
manded by Moses; the ^^ effusion des eaux a Ithome . . . 
et de Siloe;" the feast of the Deluge (of Inachus) at 
Argos; a feast, the efiiision of water, in Persia, anterior 
to its Mahometanism ; similar festivals in Pegu, China, 
and Japan; in the mysteries of Eleusis; in the "peloria," 
" anthisteria," and ^' Saturnalia ; ^^ and finally in the 
pilgrimages to rivers in India ^ and other parts of the 



^ DionynuB PeriegeeiB says the women of the British Anmitn celebrated 
the ritea of Dionysos : — 

** As the Bistonians on Apsinthus banks 
Shout to the clamorous Eiraphiates ; 
Or as the Indians on dark-rolling Ganges 
Hold revels to Dionysos the noisy, 

So do the British women shout Evoe." (v. 875.) (Qy, EnoS.) 
Vidt ** The Bhilsa Topes," by Major A. Ciumingham, p. 6. 
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world ; ^^ of the mnltitade of traditions preserved in the 
diluvian festivals and commemorative usages of the 
gnlphs, apertures, and.abysses which have at one time or 
another vomited forth or absorbed waters'' (L ^4); 
again, the pilgrimages to the smnmits of mountains in 
India, China, Tartary, the Caucasus,' Peru, &a '' It is 
easy to see," he adds (p. 320), '^ that this veneration is 
based upon a corrupted tradition, which has taught these 
people tiiat their &thers formerly took refuge on the top 
of this mountain at the time of the Deluge, and subse- 
quently descended from it to inhabit the plains.'' 

I shall have occasion to refer again more in detail to 
some of these customs* when drawing attention to the re- 
semblances which I shall presently point out ; but I wish 
previously to give, more in extensOj his description of 
the Hydrophoria at Athens : — 

^' This name denoted the custom which the Athenians had on the 
day of this feast of canying water in ewers and vases with great cere- 
mony ; in memory of the Deluge, they proceeded each year to pour 
this water into an opening or gulf, which was found near the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, and on this occasion they recalled the sad memory 
of their ancestors having been submerged. This ceremony is simple 
and very suitable to its subject ; it was well calculated to perpetuate 
the memory of the catastrophe caused by the waters of the Deluge. 
Superstition added some other customs. .... They threw into the 
same gulf cakes of com and honey ; it was an offering to appease the 
infernal deities. .... The Qreeks placed it in the rank of their un- 
lucky days (also ' un jour triste et lugubre ') ; and thus they remarked 
that Sylla had taken their city of Athens the very day that they had 
made this commemoration of the Deluge. Superstition observes 
everything, not to correct itself, but to confirm itself more and more 
in its errors. It was, according to the fable, by the opening of this 



' I would specially draw attention to the instances of temples oon- 
structed upon the model of shipe, concerning which vidt Bfyant'i 
« Mythology," iL 221, 226, 227, 240 ; and compare with Plate XVUL in 
Hontfauoon, iL 

' Compare Biyant 
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gulf that the waters which had covered Attica had disappeared ; it 
was also said that Deucalion had raised near to this place an altar 
which he had dedicated to Joye the Preserver. ^ Tradition also attri- 
buted to Deucalion the temple of Jupiter Olympus,' in which these 
mournful ceremonies were performed. ' This temple was celebrated 
and respected by the pagan nations as £Eur as we can trace history 
back.' It was reconstructed on a scale of magnificence by Pisistratus ; 
every town and prince in Greece contributed to its adornment ; it 
was completed by the Emperor Adrian in 126 of our era. • The 
antiquity of this monument, the respect which all nations have shown 
it, and the character of the traditions which they have of its origih, 
ought to establish for the festival of the Hydrophoria a great anti- 
quity. The feasts, in general, are more ancient than the temples." — 
BotUanger, L 38-40. 

I will now ask the reader, if he has not read (and seen 
the illustrations in) Mr Catlin's " 0-kee-pa," * to com- 
pare the foUowing extract with the preceding:— 

** The 0-kee-pa, an annual ceremony to the strict observance of 
which tho«. ignorant and superstitio J people attributed not only 
their enjoyment in life but their very existence ; for traditions, their 
only history, instructed them in the belief that the singular forms of 
this ceremony produced the buffaloes for their supply of food, and 
that the omission of this annual ceremony, with its sacrifices to the 
vxUers, would bring upon them a repetition of the calamity which their 
traditions say once befell them, destroying the whole human race ex- 
cepting one man, who landed from his canoe on a high mountain in 
the west^ This tradition, however, was not peculiar to the Mandan 
tribe, for among one hundred and twenty different tribes that I have 

* " 0-kee-pa, a Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the Mandans," 
TViibner & Co. London, 1867. Mr Catlin's statements are attested by the 
certificatee of three educated and intelligent men who witnessed the 
ceremonies with him, and Ib further corroborated by a letter addressed to 
llr Catlin by Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, the celebrated traveller 
among the North American Indians, who had previously referred to them 
(he spent a winter among the Mandans). 

* I read in the Times, March 6, 1871, that " The American papers state 
that workmen in Iowa, excavating for the projected Dubuque and Minne- 
lota railroad, in the limestone at the foot of a bluff, discovered recently 
some eaves and rock chambers, and, on raising a foot slab, a vault filled with 
haman skeletons of unusual sixe, the largest being seven feet eight inches 
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Tinted in Koith, South, Mul Coitral Amariemi not k tribe ntata Ait 
hu not nlited to me diitiitet or Tigno tmiltJow 6t meh & ad^ri^ 
in which one or llirae or ti^ poBOM mn Mnd bImvo Ao wsMb 
on the top of a hi^ nunintain. Some (tf Uum, at Hie hue of the 
Bocky MoDntaina, and in the pUincofYenecw^and the Femwdd 
fiecnmento in Sooth Americe, mab nwimal f&gr i magm to tte 
Jatuied tummtU irhwe Uie antedilnrian ■padee were MTed in eenoM 
or otherwiae, and under tlie myatoioaa regulatiou of thaizmedidee 
(mysteiy) men tender their prayeia and MoriAoaa to the Greet Spint 
to ennue their exemption from a ■itwiiai- oataabEaph&' — F. %, 

Tet, etrange to Bay, tiiia iBfl0|Hroof toHrCatlin of the 
nniTersal Deluge recorded in Scriptore. " If," he saji, 
" it were Bhown that inapired history of the Deluge uid 
of the Creation reatricted thoee events to one continent 
alone, then it might he that the American races came 
from the Eastern continent, bringing these traditions 
with them, for nntil that is proved, the American tra- 
ditions of the Deluge are no evidence whatever of an 
eastern origin. If it were so, and the aborigines of 
America brought their traditions of the Deluge from 
the East, why did they not bring inspired history of the 
Creation?"*— P. 3. (Videpp. 134, 135.) 

The " 0-kee-pa," Mr Catlin says, " was a strictly 
religious ceremony, . . . with the solemnity of religious 
worship, with abstinence, with sacrifices, with prayer; 
whilst there were three other distinct and ostensible 



kii|K A figured tan on the wdla U toksn u indioatiDg thAt th« akaletOBl 
bntuugeil to ■ people who wonhippBd dut luminirj [compere npro, p. 
my. Mid tkt Tvprettnlatitm of a man wtl&a dort ^pping out of a boat, •• 
ku alhuiun le a tradition of tht Dtlugt. The flngeni uf the Urgaat ekeleton 
chepaJ a pearl onunoit, and trooea of cloth were found eruitibled at the 
icv» vi the lemaiiu. Uenj copper Implecoenta irera foond, and it la 
Uk-u^ht that the \jikt Superior minei maj have beea worked at an aarij 
IwiivJ. T^ Tomyni were to b« remotod to the Iowa Itutltute of Arte 
uut Si-iviHKM at Dubuque." 

' CvwiMn aMOOot of M indm traction of the Creation, from "ffiat 
•1m OiiDUMuaa Hetlgimaee," **ii>ra, p. 101. 
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objects for which it was held, — 1. As an annual cele-* 
bration of the * suisidinff of the rooters ' of the Delugu 
2. For the purpose of dancing what they call the BulU 
dance, to the strict performance of which they attributed 
the coming of buffaloes. 3. For purpose of conducting 
the young men through an ordeal of privation and 
bodily torture^ which, while it was supposed to harden 
their muscles and prepare them for extreme endurance, 
enabled their chiefs ... to decide upon their compara- 
tive bodily strength, endurance," Ac. — P. 9. 

The torture no doubt subserved this subsidiary pur- 
pose, but it appears to me that the original intention 
and idea was torture for the purpose of expiation, as in 
the ceremonies in ancient Greece.^ Sundry incidents 
narrated by Catlin seem to establish this. They prepare 
themselves by fasting (p. 25) ; after having sunk under 
the infliction of these horrible tortures (and from every 
point of view they are truly horrible), "no one was 
allowed to offer them aid when they lay in this condi- 
tion. They were here enjoying their inestimable privi- 
lege of voluntarily intrusting their lives to the keeping of 
the Great Spirit, and chose to remain there until the 
Great Spirit gave them strength to get up and walk 
away" (p. 28); and when so far recovered, "in each 

^ Supraf p. 85. These tortures have their exact counterpart in India, 
t,g, the ceremony of the Pota (compare Sanscrit, ** pota " = boat), thus 
deocribed by Hunter ("Rural Bengal,** 1868, p. 463):— "Pota (hook- 
twiDging), now stopped by Government, but still practised (1865) 
among the Northern Santals [who have the distinct tradition of the 
Deluge and dispersion referred to, iuprc(\ in April or May, Lasted 
about one month. Toung men used to swing with hooks through their 
iMck [as seen in Catlin's illustrations], as in the Charak Puja of the Hin- 
doo. The swingers used to fast the day preceding and the day following 
the operation, and to sleep the intermediate night on thorns.** 

" On pleuroit et Ton s'attristoit dans les fdtes la jplut gayes et plus du- 
iohtu; ]m cultes d*Isis et d'Osiris, ainsi que ceux de Bacchut^ de C^res, 
d'Adonifly d'Atys, &o., ^toient accompagnit de madraUont et de larvuaJ* — 
Bwlanffer, ill. 855. 
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instaiice " they preaented the little finger of the left 
hand, and some also the fisrefiiiger of the suae huid ud 
the little finger of the right huid (all tending to nuke 
them pro taato inefficient warriora) " u an offering to 
the C^reat Spirit, as a sacrifice fi>r having listened to 
their prayers, and protected their Uvea in what they had 
joBt gone through" (p. 28). 

For the description of the jw/f-dance,' and for the 
Bubseqoent history and final extinction of the Mandana, 
I must refer my readers to Mr Catlin's valnahle testi- 
mony to the truth of Bcriptnre, and important contariba- 
tions to ethnological science. 

I shall now proceed to show analogies in what will Iw 
admitted to be most nnlikely ground — in the King of 
Dahome'a celebrated " So-sin castonis," described by 
Captain Eichard Burton. 

Before, however, proceeding further, I must point ont 
the following features in the ceremonies or customs as 
common to Grecian and antique pagan ; to the Mandan 
(Indian of North America) , and to the tropical African." 

■Bryant ("Hyth." ii 132} gaya, "There were mtny arkite" {Lt. com- 
mBmoratiTe of uk) "ceremoniei in different parta of tb« world, which 
wers generally Itylad Taurka ucra " [from Uunu = bull). Thaaa mya- 
teriaa were of old ittended with acta of great cruelty. Of theae " I haTS 
given iDaUao««i taken from different parti of the world; from Bgj?^ 
Syria, Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily." 

* Let the followisg points of resemblance be noted alao in the " I^Da< 
thencea. The lesser, and it is suppuaed the annual feslJTal, was celabrated 
on the 20th of Thargelion, oorreaponding to the 6th Hay (compare Catlin). 
Stbij citizen contributed olive branchea and an ox {aide Catlin) at the 
greater festival. " In the ceremonies without the dty there waa an sngltM 
btult tn titjbrm of a ihip, on purpose for this soleinnityi" upon this Um 
aacred garment of Hinerva "waa hung in the maoDer of a taS," "tka 
wbola oonveysd to the temple of Cere* Elvtinia." " This prooeadon WM 
lad by oid ram, together, aa aome aay, vritb old women carrying elite branckea 
in their handa." "After them came the men of full age with ihielda and 
■pean, being attended by the Mcroboi, of aojoumen, who eaitied /tUj* 
boatt M ■ tokto of tbeir being foreignsra, and were oiUed on that Moount 
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In the first place they are cyclical ; they are all of a 
moumfnl character; all are interrupted at intervals by 
processions, dances, and songs of a traditional character; 
they all close in scenes of rejoicing or rather in Bac- 
chanalian (yet still traditionally [vide page 247, note 
Boulanger] Bacchanalian) scenes of riot and debauchery. 
The duration of the festivals varies from three and four 
to five days ; the days have fantastic names, which, 
although different, still in their very peculiarity, and also 
in the drift and meaning of the names so far as it can be 
gathered, are suggestive of a common origin, e.g. the first 

hoat-heartrs ; then followed the women attended by the Bojoumer*8 wives, 
who were named vdpta^opoi, from bearing footer potM.** — Compare Burton, 
Catlin. Then followed select virgins, covered with mUlet, " called 
hashet'hearera,** the baskets containing necessaries for the celebration. 
'* These virgins were attended by the sojourner's daughters, who carried 
umbrella* {vide Pongol Festival, appendix), lUtle seats, whence they were 
called seat-carriers,** — Compare Burton {vide Potter's "Antiquities," L 419.) 

Compare also the following in the " Dionyaia " or festivids in honour of 
Bacchus {anUf p. 215) with Catlin. " They carried thyrsi, drumSf pipes, 
flutes, and ratUeSt and crowned themselves with garlands of trees sacred to 
Bacchus, ivy, vine, &c. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, ex- 
posing themselves in comical dresses and antic motions ; " and in this 
manner ran about the hills *' invoking Bacchus." '* At Athens this frantic 
rout was followed by persons carrying certain sacred vessels, the first of 
which wzB filled with water" 

Bryant ("Mythology," ii. 219) speaking of Egypt ("the priests of 
Ammon who at particular seasons used to carry in procession a boat," 
concerning which refer to page 254), says — "Part of the ceremony in 
most of the ancient mysteries consisted in carrying about a kind of ship 
or boat^ which custom upon due examination will be found to relate to 
nothing else but Koah and the Deluge." He adds that the name of ''the 
navicular shrines was BariSf which is very remarkable ; for it is the very 
luune of the mountain, according to Kicolaus Damascenus, on which the 
ark of Koah rested, the same as Ararat in Armenia." Herodotus speaks 
of " Baris ** as the Egyptian name of a ship, 1. 2, 96 ; Eurip. " Iphig. in 
Atilis.," V. 297 ; .^schylus, Perase, 151 ; Lycophron, v. 747, refer to names 
of ships in connection with Noah. Sup., p. 196. Query — is our word barge 
a corruption of bans? or perhaps of baris in connection with "argus,** 
also A term for the ark. (With reference to this etymology vide my remark, 
p. II69 and d'Anselme, p. 196, and Bryant, ii. 251.) 
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day of the Anthesteris^ at Athens mi called " JTiAMfia, 
tHTO T»C iri9ov9(wyeu',*' "becsiue they tapped their caika." 
The fourth day of the King of Dshome's cnatonu is named 
" So (horse) nan-wen (will break) km (rope) 'gbe (to- 
day). — Barton, iL 8. One part of the Mandan ceremony 
is called " Mee-ne-ro-ka-Ha-aha," or " the M^ift; domt^ 
the watert" which name again closely correaponde to the 
ceremooieB at Athens and at Hierapolia in Syria (ante), 
where water was ponted into the opening where the 
waters of the Delnge were sapposed to have disappeared. 
The fifth day of the Dahome castoms is named " Hinti 
afnnfdn khi Uhan-jro men Dadda Glezo"«-" we go to 
the email mat tent nnder which the king Bits." — Bmion, 
ii. 27. This approximates to the Bcene described by 
Catlin (p. 20) at the close of the boll-dance (fomth day), 
when *' the master of ceremonies (corresponding to the 
king at Dahome) cried out for all the dancers, muBicians," 
and " the representatives of animah and birds" " to 
gather again around him." He is described as coming 
oat of the mystery lodge and collecting them roand " the 
big canoe." 

But the closest connection iB in the natare and order 
of the ceremonies on the fourth day at Dahome and 
among the Mandans. Among the latter, interrupting the 
bull-dance on that day, there is an apparition of " the evil 
spirit,"" graphically described by Mr Catlin (p. 22), and 
at Dahome (Burton, ii. 18), there intervenes between 
the fourth and fifth days' ceremonies what is called "the 
evil night" (there are two "evil nights") which is the 
night of the horrible massacre. But on this night also, 
at the close of the fourth day's ceremonies among the 
Mandans, the infliction of tortures (very horrible, but 



'* ComptM the " Bhuu-unir " or bt^aio-dvmou »t UMjagiri, oHijing 
a trid«i]L Vidt " Tb« Bliilju Tap«," lUjor Alex. CunniiigluiQ, 18fi4 
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mild in comparison with the African butchery) com- 
mence. Now, I have abeady ventured the opinion that 
these tortnres were originally of an expiatory character, 
and this gains confirmation by the assurance made to 
Captain R. Burton that the victims on " the evil night" 
were only " criminals " and prisoners of war, the people 
of Dahome, on all occasions {vide infra) ^ preferring a 
vicarious mode of expiation. Captain R Burton (IL 19) 
says of these massacres : — " The king takes no pleasure 
in the tortures and death or in the sight of blood, as will 
presently appear. The 2000 killed in one day, the 
canoe^^ paddled in a pool of gore, and other grisly nursery 
tales, must be derived from Whydah, where the slave- 
traders invented them, probably to deter Englishmen 
from visiting the king. It is useless to go over the 
ground of human sacrifice from the days of the wild 
Hindu's Naramadha to the burnings of the Druids, and 
to the awful massacres of Peru and Mexico. In Europe 
the extinction of the custom began from the time of the 
polite Augustus," i,e. commenced with the advent of our 
Lord. [ Vide a reference to MS. of Sir J. Acton in Mr 
Gladstone's address to the University of Edinburgh, 
1865, from which it would appear that the final extinc- 
tion was not until the triumph of Christianity.] 

Without carrying rashness to the excess of disputing 
the interpretation of Dahoman words with Captain 
^Burton, I may yet demur to accepting his explanation 
of the term " So-sin " (the " So-sin customs ") absolute 
et simpliciter. He says (i. 315), "The Sogan (^So' 
'*= horse, ^gan' captain) opens the customs by taking 
all the chargers from their owners and by tying them 
tip, whence the word So-sin. The animals must be 

u It is as well to note, however, that the Dahomans have recently 
altered their customs. The one Captain Burton witnessed (ii. 34) was a 
** mixed custom," and elsewhere allusion is made to " the new " ceremony. 
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redeemed in a few days with a bag of (xnrriea.**" Zhii 
is certainly a very likely definition, and althoogh aeoond- 

" AulogiM tn^ p"^>4* ^ diMwnnd In Um nm w wUUmw of tti 
lUiiiDwIiiii Moorting & ralio taJuk on ths uohttniVM of Um w^daa 
gKUrtBuuU. KVUm •< Tha BhllM Topa," I17 K^or A]«x. CnrmhighM^ 
1^227.) 

" 8tr««t of > dty on Uia Ut| Ikkum on Moh ilda fllhd wHk apM- 
Uton, .... a taw honman hoading a prooaidoa, .... linmadMWf 
oDtiide the gate are Ibar p«g«ont bearing ^Uksr tropMoa or aoma paoalkt 
initnimsnta of oflloe. Thtn follom a Ui \Bn*, .... a adcUw with • 
ball^hapad ihiold, two flfgn, tLne imtmmner*, and two man falowioi 
eo««Ae«. Next oomei the king on an elephant, oan^ng the hdy nUl 
oukat an hit head and aupportdng it with hii right hand. Tlion follow* 
two poeuUarl; dreaaad men on hmaebai^ perhapa piiaonan. Tbey wmt 
a kind of Mp (now onir known in Bannawar, tn tlie ni^ar oontae of tht 
Bavi) and boata or leggings. The prooasilon i« eloaed by two honemML 
(one either the minieter or a member of tlie rojal family) and by an 
elephant with two ridera." 

It may haye bad connection with the Jawarnedha or horea tacri&ea 
(Cunningham, p. SS3.) Boulanger (L 109) aaya, " That after the winter 
aolatice the ancient infaabitanta of India descended wilh (heir king to the 
banka of the Indus ; they there sacrifloed Aoraei and iloct fiaUt, aigna of a 
funeral ceremony ; they then threw a bushel measure into the water witlk- 
out their asaigning any reason for it." Compare the throwing the caket 
into the gulf at Athena, and the hatcheta into the water at the i*«ti''"' 
cuatom. Could it be that at the Dahoman ceremony the horaea «er« iV 
deemed beeaose the wrelched victima were suliatituted, carrying out the 
idea of vicarioua sacrifice and expiation f 

Sir John Lubbock (" Origin of Civilisation," p. 1S9) taya, speaking of 
valet worship, "The kelpie or spirit of the wotcrt owiuned Tarioua fonm, 
those of a man, vromsn, Aor«^ or 6uU being the moat eontmon. Compare 
supFO, pp. 1B6, 302, 204, Hanou, Baeohua. 

Homer (Hom. II., Heynii, xxL 130, Lord Derby, IIG), saya— 

"Shall aught avail ye, though to him (the river Soamandai) 
In sacrifice, the blood of couatleas hvilt you pay. 
And living Aotmi in hia water* link ;" 
and (210) Jtteropceus is oalled " river-bom," beeauae the eon of Pelegoi^ 
who "t9 broadly flowing Axio* owed hia birth." Remembering Um 
belief of certain tribe* of Indiana ((upro, p, 1S7) that they were " oreatad 
under the water," which I bare construed to mean, that they were ersated 
on the other aide of the Deluge, so we may take in a nmiUr aenaa tha 
traditjona of thaae Homerio heroea that they wer« " river-bom ;" and doaa 
the expieadoi^ aon of Pek^n (compara "ton of hometfaKu," nipra. 
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ary, is no donbt the explanation current among the 
present generation of Dahomans. All I shall venture to 
do is to supplement it. But may not the old and primi- 
tive idea still lurk in the name ? At i. 242, I perceive 
Captain Burton says "so" and "sin" meauTm^^," and 



p. 2S2), imply more than that he was the descendant of Phaleg, or, if not 
in the line of descent, the descendant of progenitors who had retained the 
tradition that Phaleg was so called, " because in his days the earth was 
divided "9 — Gkn. ch. x. 25. Compare ancient Welsh ballad (Davies* 
" Mythology of British Druids," p. 100)— 

** Truly I was in the ship 
With Dylan (Deucalion), son of the sea. . . . 
When .... the floods came forth 
From heaven to the great deep.'' 

^ The name for river in the Chitral or Little Kashghar vocabulary 
(Vigne, "Travels in Kashmir ") is river =nn; also in the Dangon, on the 
Indus, voc (u2.) river = tin; in the Affghan (Ealproth) the sea=Mnd. 
Sindhu is the Sanscrit name for river (Max Miiller, "Science of Lang.," 
1st aeries , 215) ; and has also its equivalent in ancient Persian. In Danish, 
oriver or lake=«o / in Icelandic, sjor (sjo) ; in Bultistan, touh ; German, see; 
^D^lish, sea ; in Kashmir, sar^marse ; Icelandic, saus. Compare Rivers 
Saar, Soane, Seine, Irish Suir ; perhaps also Esk and Usk (Vigne, " Trav. 
b Kaahmir"). Horse=shtah, in Bultistan. Has not 90 analogy with eau, augr 
(Chittral), toater f Sara = water in Sanscrit (Max Miiller, " Chips," ii. 47) ; 
SSanacrit^ vari, more generic term for water ; Latin, mare ; Gothic, marie ; 
SSlaYonic,moTe; Irish and Scotch, muir (id.) Compare Chinese "ma" = horse; 
Mcmgol, '*mon'*= horse; German, machre ; English, mare. Conclusion, 
either there is the same word for horse and water in certain languages, 
^Which may have occurred in the way of secondary derivation from these 
** mysteries," or if to means water, then '* So-sin " may only be a redupli- 
cation, as in the names of some of our rivers — e g. Dwfr-Dwy = water, of 
X)eva» Dee-river {Archaol, Journal, xvii. 98). Bryant (" Myth." ii 408) says 
*' The Irvos, hippus (horse), alluded to in the early mythology was cer- 
tainly a Jloat or thipf the same as the ceto." There is, moreover, the 
tnalogy in the Latin of €iqua and equus. Another Sanscrit word for 
Water, "ap" (Max Muller, So. of L., 103) has analogy with the Greek 
Irvofs horse. It appears (Sc. of L., 2nd series, p. 86), that the Tahi- 
itaiiB have substituted the word <'pape" for ''vai"= water; but both 
Hocda " pape," to op, " vai," to van, seem to have analogies to Sanscrit as 
ibora. Plato {" Cratylus," c. 86, Sc. of L., 1st series, p. 116) mentions 
that the name for water was the same in Phrygian and Greek. At p. 235, 
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the compound word " 
*' leaf-water," and agaiii at244 theBameword " Sia" ii 
twice need to eignify liquid. If ao, in tlie yerj name of 
the feast we find the word water, whieh linka it into 
connection with " the ManHan cnatom " and the featiTab 
of ancient Greece. 

The word, " So " ■» hone, will tiierefoie still remain, and 
may perhaps stand in the same relation to the ''wa^** 
celebration, that the " bull " does to the Mandan oele* 
bration ct the Deluge. Captain Barton, for inatanoe, 
tells ns (iL 16), a " So" was bionght up to na (on tht 
fourth da^ of the SoHiin custom, and on the fonrth daf 
of the Mandan costom " the bnll-dance " wae performed 
sixteen times round " the big canoe '*) ; but I will place 
the two descriptions side by side. 



Captain Bcrtoh, il 16. 
"A ' So ' waa brought up to n 
a hiM-fact maA of natural size, 
painted black, with glaring eyes 
and petp-hoUi, the boma were 
bung with rai and lehile rag 
ttript, and beneath was a diess 
of bamboo fibre covering the feet, 
and ruddy at the ends. 
danced with head on one side 
and swayed itself about, to the 
great amusement of the people." 
Vidt also p. 93, " Four tall men 
singularly dressed, and with bul- 
locks* tails," &c 



Mr Catlik, p. 16. 
"The chief actots in these 
strange scenes (bull-daikce) weit 
eight men, with the entire akina 
of bofTaloes thniwn over them, 
enabling them closely t« imitate 
the appearance and motions of 
those animals, as tbe bodies were 
kept in as horizontal a potation, 
the boms and tails of the animab 
remaining on the skins, and the 
skins of the animals' heads serred 
as math through the eyes of 
which the danctrt were tooting.'' 
The legs of the dancen wen 
painted (vd and vAitt" (plate 6.) 

let series, Hr Hue HilUer wji that Penian Harflya ii tbs uae u Saiuorit 
Boroya ; wluch latter " is derived from a root ' ur ' or ' iri,' to go^ to nut } 
from which 'saras,' water, 'aarit,' river, and 'Sarayu,' tha propar poms ^ 
the river near Oude." 

Here at any rate in the Sanskrit " lar,'' to ruo, we may, if the abov* 
eoniaoture is rejected, start the words "hone" and "wat«r" bom a 
oomman root, 
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If we might (on the strength of bo many words of 
primary necessity being in common) connect " So " = 
horse, with the Saxon ^^ soc " or plough (as in the soc 
and service tenore), we could then see a way in which 
the same word might apply indifferently to ox or horse ; 
and we would, moreover, see through the common re- 
lation to Noah how the water ceremony came to be associ- 
ated with the worship of Ceres in the mysteries of 
Eleusis. Vide Boulanger, i. 70-107.^* 

The above enumeration does not exhaust the points 
of resemblance. Compare the following : — 



Burton, iL 23. 

" Conspicaotis objects on the 
left of the pavilion were two 
Ajalela or fetish pots made by 
the present king (according to 



Catlin, p. & 

^' In an open area in the centre 
of the village stands the ark or 
*• big canoe/ around which a great 
proportion of the ceremonies were 



M Clompare (Klaproth, "Mem. Asiat." ii. 12) — £ng. ox; Mongol, char ; 

Hebrew, chor; French, charrue (plough.) Klaproth, iL 405, '* Lea cheveux 

«ii Thou Khia (whom he identifies with the Turks) portaieut le nom de 

^ogo ou «oko ; cest le m6me nom que le Turc B4tch ou sadg.*' Can it have 

canity with Chinese sa (Chinese Bzu=bceuf sauvage); Qerman, saen; 

Swedish, id; French, semer ; English = to «ou; Peruvian, sara= maize ; also 

French, coudre, to sow with English com ; Sanscrit, go ; High German, 

c^ua; Sclavonic, gows (Max Miiller, "Chips," ii. 27); and Kashmir and 

X^ongan, gau ; Icelandic, ku f In Affghan a bull ^sakhendAT and <OM^han- 

^Sar. In the extinct Tartar Coman {vide Klaproth) ox = og « or seger = 

Tfurkish, okus; Sanscrit, oukcha ; German, ochse. Plough = Sanscrit, 

^nam; Irish, serak; Persian, siar. Horse = (Mp, Persian ;eM, Sclavonic 

3te English CUB ; and in Chittral on Indus (vide horse or bull used in cere- 

Xkionies on banks of Indus, infra) horse = a«tor. (Has not tor here afi&nity 

"With totcreau.) Com=il«lek (Kirghish) and Ashlyk (?) Turkish. Max 

Ifiiller (Science of Language, p. 231), says — " Aspa was the Persian name 

tor horse, and in the Scythian names, Aspabota, Aspakara, and Asparatba, 

We can hardly fail to recognise the same element. " Also, p. 242, " The 

eomparison of ploughing and sowing is of frequent occurrence in ancient 

Wguage." Eng., plough ; Sclav., ploug = Sanscrit, plava, ship = Gk. 

vXocor, ship. ** In English dialects, plough is used as a waggon or convey. 

lace. In the Vale of Blackmore, a waggon is called a plough, or plow, 

tad Zull (A.-S., syl) is used for aratrum/'— Barnes, "Dorset Dialect^" 

p. 869, wp. Max Miiller. 
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the customs.) Viie note 16. Both 
are lamp black, shaped like am- 
phono (amphora), for holding 
wine) about 4 feet high, and 
planted on tripods. The larger 
was solid, the smaller callendered 
with many small holes, and both 
were decorated with brass and 
silver crescents, stars, and similar 
ornaments. The second, when 
filleil with %caier and medicine 
allows none to escape, so great 
is its fetish power ; an army 
guanled by it can never be de- 
feated, and it will lead the way 
to Absokuta." Comjvare Pongol 
ceremony, p. 275. 

Burton. 

In the openiiijx procession of 
the tliini day's customs, Cn])tain 
Burton tolls U8 (ii. 2), *^ First came 
a procession of ei^'liteen Taiisi-no 
or fetish women, who have charge 
of the last monarch's grave. . . . 
Thoy were precinkMl by bundles 
of matting, eight large stoolsy cala- 
bashes, ])il>es, baskets of watery 
grog, and meat with segments of 
gourd above and below, tobacco 
bags, and other commis:«ariat 
articles ; and thev were f«)llowed 
by tt l>and of honis and rattles **^^ 

In another procession (ii. 47), 
** The party was l>rouglit up by 
slave girls carrying baskets and 
calabaslies. (Querj-, of water ?) 
These, preceded by sLx bellowing 
horns, stalke<l in slowly, and with 
measured gait the eight Tonsi-no, 



peifoimed. This rade symbol, 
of 8 or 10 feet in height, was 
constructed of planks and hoop^ 
having somewhat the appearance 
of a lax*gc hogshead standing on 
its end, and containing some 
mysterious things, which none 
but the medicine (mysteiy) men 
were allowed to examine." 

This must be consideied is 
connection with the following. 



Catlix. 

In Captain Burton's account 
of the articles paraded in the 
procession, the pipes (to which 
great mystery is attached), the 
horns and rattles (vide pl.)y and 
t/te baskets of tetter are common 
to the Mandan ceremony. May 
not the eight stools be represen- 
tative of the eight diluvian sur- 
vivors. Vide su2)ra, 197, Cabiri ? 
Let us, however, confine our at- 
tention to the "baskets of water." 
Compare with the following ac- 
count in Catlin. 

"In the medicine (mystery) 
lodge .... there were also four 
articles of i^eneration and imiK)rt- 
ance lying on the ground, which 
were sacks containing each some 
three or four gallons of vater. 
These seemed to be objects of 



^ Comi>are the procession in the PanaihensBa and Dionysia, supra, p. 21& 
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nrho serve and piaj for the ghosts 
of dead kings. (Query, eight 
dead kings?) In front went 
their ensign, a copper measuring 
rod 15 feet long and tapering to 
a very fine end ; behind it were 
two chauris and seven mysterious 
pots and calabashes wrapped in 
white and red checks," and pre- 
sently '^ three brass, four copper, 
and six iron pots, curiosities on 
account of their great size. . . . 
Eight images, of which three 
were apparently ihijfs figure- 
heads whitewashed, and the rest 
very hideous efforts of native 
art«^ 



great superstitious regard, and 
had been made with much labour 
and ingenuity, being constructed 
of the skins of the buffaloei^ neck, 
and sewed together in the forms 
of large tortoises lying on their 
backs (comp. p. 138 ; also p. 
269), each having a sort of tcdl 
made of raven's quills and a stick 
like a drumstick lying on it, with 
which, as will be seen in a sub- 
sequent part of the ceremony, the 
musicians beat upon the sacks as 
instruments of music for their 
stratvge Ranees, By the sides of 
these sacks, whidi they called 
£ch-tee-ka (drams), there were 
two other articles of equal im- 
portance which they called Ech- 
na-da (rattles) made of undressed 
skins shaped into the form of 
gourd shells," &c. (Note the seg- 
ments of gourd accompanying the 
vxiter baskets in the Dahome 
procession, supra.) Catlin adds 
— " The sacks of water had the 
appearance of great antiquity, 
and the Mandans pretended that 
the water had been contained in 
them ever since the Deluge." — 
pp. 15, 16.^' 



V " Eight men representing eight buffalo bulls," in Mandan celebration, 
^ took their positions on the four aides of the ark or * big canoe/ " — Catlin, 
pL 17. '* The chief actors in these strange scenes were eight men with skins 
^ bufiBdoes," die, p. 16. Four images were suspended on poles above the 
itkystery lodge, p. 8. 

^ In the Japanese {vide p. 269) version of the legend of the hull break- 
ing the mundane egg {vide p. 806), a gourd or pumpkin is also broken 
irhich contained the first mwa.—Vide Bryant's " Mythology," iii. 679. " I 
bave mentioned that the ark was looked upon as the mother of mankind. 
Kid styled Da-Mater, and it was on this account figured under the sem- 
blmoe of a pomegranate^'' " as it abounds with seed "—Bryant, ii. 380. 

B 
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BnBKnr, ii 3A. 

It mutt be tememborad tliat at 
Dabome, lojattj •■ tHen Ripn- 
■ented haa abioibed and mono- 
poUied the moat important parte 
of the ceremonial : it ia nattual, 
therefore, to expect that the con- 
S|ncnons Sgniea in the original 
(or in the Mandan), which con- 
flicted or would not conaort with 
lo^mlfy, woold be thrown into the 
backgronnd. Accordingly I am 
only aUe to get a glimpee of the 
conspicuoiu flgnna oppoaite in 
the following pataage :— " The 
jeaten were followed bj a dozen 
pMTtuiwmU armed with gong- 
gonga, who advanced bending 
towards the throne, and ahouted 
the ' atKDg uamea ' or titles. 
Conapicuoua amongaC them was 
an oidittr in a crimson aleerelesa 
tnnie and yellow ahorta : his 
head waa red with duat, he car- 
ried a large biU-haok," and he 
went about attended by four 
drum* and one cymbaL" 

It will be remembered (if my 
readers have read Mr Catlin, p. 
11, 12) that the first tiling "the 
aged white man" does on enter- 
ing the myatery lodge b to call 
on the chiefs "to fumiab him with 
foar men," and the next is to 
"receive at the door of every 
Uandan's wigwam (ome edfftd tool 
to be given to the water aa a 



cuxuvipiia 

^M opndng BCflBa in Aa Km* 
dan enrtooii^ effiKtmlr dMuflnd 
bjr Hr OrtKn, hq^ vitk "a 

•oUtaiyliiimanfii^ 
^ piaine hilla and a]^ , 
tho Tillagts" "in TT""™* * 
Teiy a^ mm," "a oantenanan 
white man," dteaaed in a robe <d 
four white wolvea' akJu." B» 
waa mat hj Qm head fJtinf aal 
the cooDaO, of chiafa, and ad* 
dieaaed by them 4i " ITu-mobt 
mnck-a-nah" (the fint »ad onlf 
man.) " He then Jigrawgiui. 
them for a few minntca, rtaaijA- 



been destroyed by the water ex :*^ 
cepting bimaelf, who had landei^' 
on a high mountain in the wra^* 
in hia canoe, where he aldll re-^ 
aided, and from whence he haiL-' 
come to open the medicine (myi- '' 
tery) lodge, that the Uandana ^ 
might cclebtate the lubtidiKg <^ 
Ou wxUrt, and make the proper 
aacri£cea to the water, leat the 
same calamity ahould again ha^ 
pen to them." 



riilc alaoplato (Bryant, iL 410), whan Judo Ifiidt, p. 395) faoldaadsHta 
cm hand and a pomtgnmait in ths othar. 

u Compare also nip., p. 310, with Saturn. " Ipaiut autom caniUa^" 4a, 
and "von Uoa maaaia inilgiie." 
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BuBTOVy iL 38. 

'< The miniBten .... thej were 
eondiicted hj a ' Lali ' or half- 
liead, with light side of hiB peri- 
craninm dean ahaven, and the 
left in a casing of silver that 
looked like a cast or a half 
melon." 



CATLIHy p. 90. 

Compare with the two athletic 
jonng men {vide Plate XIII.) as- 
signed to each of the joung men 
who underwent the torture — 
''their bodies painted cm half 
red and the other blue, and 
carrying a bunch of willow- 
boughs in one hand." 



Burton says (iL 87), ** One of 
tlie Dahoman monarch's peculi- 
aritiee is that he is double, not 
merely binonymous, nor dual, 
like the spiritual Mickado and 
temporal Tycoon of Japan, but 
two in one. Qelele, for instance, 
is king of the city and addo-kpon 
of the ' bush ' ; i,e. of the farmer 
folk and the countiy as opposed to 
the city. This country ruler has 
his official mother, tlie Dank- 
li-ke. . . . Thus Dahome has two 
jKnnts of interest to the ethnolo- 
gist — the distinct precedence of 
-women and the double king." — 
VOe also p. 80. 



Here two or three questions 
suggest themselves. If this cere- 
mony is primitive, will not dual 
royalty give a due to the duality 
we find BO commonly in myth- 
ology, assuming the basis of 
mythology to be historical 1 2d, 
Is there no clue in the name, 
official name, of Dank-H-ke? 
What does the reader guess the 
meaning to be? (p. 58.) Mr 
Burton tells us it means, '* Dank 
(the rainbow), li (stand), and ke 
(the world).** Is it a forced para- 
phrase to construe this to mean 
— The rainbow is the sign that 
the world shall stand 1 



Upon the point of the precedence of woman ^ to which 
^Che Dahoman ceremony testifies, bat to 'W'hich it gives 
^0 clae, I shall, as it is so very important in more bear- 
ings than one, give at some length the following scene 
'fiom Catlin : — 



^ Compare again these two figures, one figuring in the Dahoman pro* 
Qeanon, the other in the Mandan boll dance. 
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'' When ' the evil spirit' enteis the camp dming the ceremony, he 
proceeds to make various attacks, which are defeated by the intei^ 
vention of the master of the ceremonies. In several attempts of this 
kind the evil spirit was thus defeated, after which he came wandei^ 
ing back amongst the dancers, apparently much fatigued and dis- 
appointed. .... In this distressing dilemma he was approached by 
an old matron', who came up slyly behind him, with both bands full 
of yellow dirt, which (by reaching around him) she suddenly dashed 
in his face, covering him from head to foot, and changing his colour, 
as the dirt adhered to the undried bear's grease on his skin ; ... at 
length another snatched his v}and from his hand and broke it across 
her knee .... his power was thus gone .... bolting through the 
crowd, he made his way to the prairies." — P. 24. 

We shall not be surprised to learn, then, that when the 
" Feast of the Buffaloes " (distinct from the bull-dance) 
commences (p. 33), several old men perambulated the 
village in various directions, in the character of criers, 
with rattles in their hands, proclaiming that " the Khole 
government of the Mandans was then in the hands of one 
woman — she who had disarmed the evil spirit . . . that 
the chiefs that night were old women ; that they had 
nothing to say ; that no one was allowed to be out of 
their wigwams excepting the favoured ones whom ^ the 
governing woman ' had invited," &c. Will not this give 
a clue to the precedence in Dahome, probandis probatis^ 
and is not the precedence in Dahome thus interpreted, 
and the interlude above described evidence of the tra- 
dition, that the rcoman should break the head of the 
serpent? (Gen. iii. 15). It is of great significance, and, 
if so many points of comparison had not occurred, ought 
to have been stated at the outset, that at Dahome " the 
Sin-kwain (^' sin," water — " kwain," sprinkling), or 
water-sprinkling custom follows closely upon the '^ So- 
sin or Horse-tie rites." — Vide Burton, ii. 167. 

Now, if the reader will turn to Boulanger, L 90, 91, 
he will find this identical custom in Persia, Pegu, China, 
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knd Japan. Bnt I relinqulBh the details, as I fear I 
hall have exhausted the patience of the few readers I 
hall have carried with me to this point ; and because 
he Eling of Dahome has a custom perhaps still more 
lemonstrably cognate to not only the ancient Grecian 
ceremonies on the shores of the ocean and on the banks 
)f rivers, but with widely di£fused tradition. I shall 
lere place four writers in juxtaposition, and with this 
lestimony I shall conclude : — 
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If, then, I have shown that the custom, for the preser- 
vation of which from oblivion, so far as the Mandans 
(now extinct) are concerned, we are indebted to Mr 
Catlin, and which so plainly tells its own tale, is com- 
mon to Europe, Asia, and Africa, as well as America, 
I shall have established it as a tradition, not of a local 
American, but of an universal Deluge ; and if the tradi- 
tion of the universal Deluge is proved, then, according to 
Mr Catlin's narrative itself, there is tradition of the 
Creation also {vide pp. 7, 13, 42).*® 

I have replied more fully, in chap, vii., to Mr Catlin's 
objection — that though they have a tradition of a deluge, 
it is not the tradition of the Deluge, because they have 
not also the tradition of the Creation. 

Mr Catlin argues upon the view that the American 
race ** were created upon the ground on which they were 
found" ("Last Bambles," p. 321, 1868); and (p. 
319) adds, " I can find nothing in history, sacred or 
profane, against this." 

He takes his stand (in " 0-kee-pa") upon this — ^that 
there is nothing in the Mandan tradition which can be 
brought in proof of their migration from another conti- 
nent In reply I shall adduce their very name. 

The American continent may have been peopled by 
"Way of Behring's Straits, or from Europe in the East by 
way of Greenland, or by the connection of the Pacific 



** I allude to the openiog of the ceremony by the centenarian white 

XKiao, ** the first and only man." Mr Catlin is of opinion that this incident 

^as introduced and superadded by some miBsionaries, though he adds it 

Would be still more strange if the (Jesuit) missionaries had instructed 

them "in the other modes." This, however, is understating the case. 

It is conomyable that missionaries should have come among them, but in 

this case we should have expected some trace of Christian practices and 

dogmas ; it is difficult to conjecture what set of missionaries could have 

indoctrinated them with the recondite pagan mysteries of Eleusis and 

Hien^lis. 
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Islands from the opposite coasts of Japan, China, and 
the Corea, or from the Polynesian groups in the soath* 
The population may have poured in by all these routes. 
It is said (Prescott, "Conquest of Mexico," ii. 473)** 
that MSS. exist at Copenhagen proving that the Ameri- 
can coast was visited by the Northmen in the eleventh 
century. The Polynesian route we may leave out of 
consideration, as it will not probably have been the one 
by which the Mandans came. As to the route by 
Behring's Straits, Mr Catlin admits " it is a possibility, 
and therefore they say it is probable" (p. 217, "Last 
Rambles "). But if, as there appears to me reason to 
think, they came from the opposite coast of the Corea, 
it might as reasonably be conjectured that the migration 
took the route of Behring's Straits, or by way of the 
Sandwich Islands. The possibility of the former is con- 
ceded. I will confine my attention, therefore, to the 
latter, which Mr Catlin pronounces absolutely impos- 
sible. In the first place, the distance between the Sand- 
wich Islands and America is not greater than between 
Otaheite and New Zealand.^ Now it is admitted that 
New Zealand was peopled from Otaheite. Moreover 
{vide Sir J. Lubbock, " Pre-historic Times," p. 390), the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, at two thousand 
miles distance, belong to the same race as those of 
Tahiti (Otaheite) and New Zealand, and resemble them 
" in religion, languages, canoes, houses, weapons, food, 
habits, &c."*^ The canoes of the Pacific islanders 



» Vide also Giebel, " Tagesfragen/' p. 91 ; apud Rouach, p. 500. 

» Vide " Cook'8 Voyages,'* i. 199 ; Prescott, ii. 476. 

^ " There have been recent instances of Japanese vessels haying been 
thrown by shipwreck upon the coasts of the Sandwich Islands, and even 
on the mouth of the Columbia." — Reusch, **La Bible et la Nature," 
p. 499. 

" Since the north-west coast of America and the north-east of Asia haTe 
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generally {vide Captain Cook passim) vere of consider- 
able size, and of very perfect workmanship. But also 
Prescott (" Conqaest of Mexico," ii. 473, quoting 
Beechey'a "Voyage to Pacific," 1831, p. 2 Appendix, 
Humboldt'B " Examen. Critique de THist. de la Geog." 
and NnoT. Cont ii. 55) says, " It would be easy for the 
inhabitant of Eastern Tartary or Japan to steer his 
canoe from islet to islet quite acroes to the American 
shore, without ever being on the ocean more than two 
days at a time."** 



barn azplond, little difficulty ramuDi on tliii aubjoot. , . . Smill boats 
can nfelj pan the narrow (trait. Tan degreu farther aoutli, the Aleutian 
and Fox iilanda form ■ oontinnoiu chain between Kanuohatka and the 
peDiiunla at Aluka in such a numnec as to Uare the puuge acroa a 
matter of no difficulty." — Waiburton'i " Conquert of Canada," i. 191. 

BIlia (" Polyueuui Besearchea," a. M) say*: "There are alao many 
pointa of rewnilanctf in language, manncra, and customs between the 
South Sea Iilanden and the inhabitanta of Madaguoar in the wast; the 
inhabitaiita of ih^Aleutiajt and EvriU ialanda in the north, which atratoh 
along the mouth at Behriag'a Straita, and fomu tlw chain which eoonecta 
the old and new wortda," Jto. 

N ■' xhe Sandwich IiUtids, with a popnlatioD of 600,000, are mors than 
two thouiand mile* from the coast of South America. How did the popu- 
lation of those islands get there t Certainly not in canoe* over ocean 
wave* of two thousand milea. But I am told ' the Sandwich ialaDdeit 
are Polynesians ;' not a bit of it ; thej are two thousand mile* DOrtll of 
tba Folyneiian group, with the same impoaiibility of canoe naTigatioD, and 
are as different in pbytioloffieal traiti of character and lanifuagc from 
the Polynesian, aa they are ditTerent from the American races. — "Last 
Bamblea" (Catlin), p. 317. 18SS. 

Captain King, " Transactions on retnnung to Sandwich Ialanda," ftc., 
conUnuaUon of Cook's Toyagea, I^nkerton (il 780} saya on the contrary : 
" The inhabitants of the Sandwich Ialanda are nndoubtadly of the eame 
noe with those of Sew Zealand, the Society and Friendly Islands, Euter 
Islands, and the Harquesaa. This fact, which, extraordinary a* it is, 
might be thought sufBciently proved by the striking similarity of their 
■wmncr* and aittomi, and the general reaemblance of their ptrtotu it 
established beyead tJl controreny by the obolufa identify of their lan- 
guage." 

Shortlaod *ay« that the Ifew Z«alM)d«ii, " when peaking of an j old 
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We may agree, then, thai the Handatu might ham 
come by this roateu la Hken anything vhich makea ifc 
probable that they came ? Well, yea ; in the fint plnw 
their name. tSx Catlin telli as (" 0-kee-pa,*' p. 5)^ 
" The Mandaaa (Ka-mak-k&-kee, pheatatOt, as thejr 
call themselres) have been known from the time of th^ 
firat visite made to them, to the day of their des(rac 
tion, as one of the most friendly and hospitable tribes- 
on the United States frontier." It tjanspires, therefore,. 
that they are called pAeasants. Is the pheasant a native' 
of America ? — on the other hand, is it not common on_ 
the opposite Asiatic continent, and on the islands ad- 
jacent to it from New G-ainea to the Corea? I have 
never heard of the pheasant in the American conti- 
nent;^ but in reading the acconnts of Uie misoionaries 
of the Corea (the only foreigners who have penetrated 

practice, n^udiog tfae origm at which 70U ma; inquire, hava Uie exprea- 
■ion eocstaatlj in their mouthi, ' E ham i to mm poka hou mai ; no Ha- 
wuka mui ano.' — It ia Dot a modem invention ; but a practice bronght 
from Hawuki, Saindvich lalandj].'' — Shorbland't " Traditiona of thn Svw 
ZealamJera," p. 61. 

** A« f ar aa I can aaoertaia, the pheasant ia not a native of Amerio. 
Tarrell apeaka of it aa Aaiatic, and that it hai been domeatieatad " in all 
part* of the ctd eontinant." So also Qould. Of the American writer^ 
neither Wilion, Andubon, Bonaparla, Nuttall, Bichardaon, or Jamaaoa 
include the pheaaank Ur Catlin, however, uy^ p. <i : " From the tnna- 
lation of their nams, already mentioned (Nu-mah-kM-kee, i^eaaanla), aa 
itDportaut inference maj be dnwn in aupport of the pntbabili^ of their 
having fnnnerly lived much farther to tiie «outh, aa that bird doea not 
eziat on the prairie* □( the Upper Uiiaouri, and ia not to be mat with 
abort of tba hoarj fonats of Ohio and Indiana, eighteen hundred milaa 
■ou^ of the lait reaidence o( the Mandana. Id tfaeit- familiar nam* 
of Uaudan, which ia not an Indian word, tbera are equally aingular 
and important feature*. In the firat place, that they knew nothing of th* 
name or how they got it ; and next, that the word Uandan in the Welih 
language [Hr C.'« theory ia that thaj are the aurvivon of Prinoe Kadoe'* 
expedition from Walea in the fouiteenUi oentury] msana red dye, of which 
further mention will be made." On the legend of the Welah eipeditioD, 
mid§ Warfanrton'* " Conquaat of Caiuub^" ii>, A{q)«ndix iv. 
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into the conntry), I read, ^^ that clonds of pheasants 
and birds of all kinds perch at night in the branches of 
the trees (" Life of Henri Dorie/' translated by Lady 
Herbert ; Burns & Oates, p. 77) ; and if the reader will 
turn to p. 79 in the same Life, and will compare the 
description of the Coreans, which he will find there, with 
the description and portraits of the Mandans in Mr Cat- 
lings " 0-kee-pa," pp. 4, 5, he will, I think, recognise a 
sufficient resemblance to warrant and sustain the pre- 
Bomption created by their name." 

To the peculiarity of name, and resemblance of fea- 
ture, I shall now proceed to add the evidence of some 
traces of their peculiar customs, or at least of some trace 
of the tradition out of which they arose. 

I am not at present in possession of evidence to show 
this in the Corea itself (almost totally unknown and un- 
explored), but in the island of Formosa the same mode 
of burial is observed, only that among the Formosans 
other customs are added, which remind one of the com- 
memorative customs of the Mandans. 



" The Indians resemble the people of north-eastern Asia in form and 
feature more than any other of the human race ; their population is most 
dense along the districts nearest to Asia ; and among the Mexicans, whose 
records of the past deserve credence, there is a constant tradition that 
their Aztec and Toltec chiefs came from the north-west." — Warburton's 
« Conquest of Canada," i 195. 

Brace (" Manual of Ethnology," p. 115) says, after noUng that whereas 
the prominence in the head ** is anterior in the Chinese rather than lateral, 
ai in the American Indians and the Tangusic tribes," adds, "The pecu- 
liar distinguishing characteristics are the smallness of the eyes and the 
obliquity of the eyelids. The nose is usually small and depressed, though 
sometimes, in favourable physical conditions, natives are found with a 
•lightly aquiline nose, giving the face a dote retemblance to that of the 
American Indiam or New Zealanders,** 

Refer to argumflot at p. 70, with reference to the Mozca Indians. 
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Catlin, p. 8. 

"Their (Mandan) dead, pa]> 
tially embalmed, aie tightly 
wrapped in buffalo bides soft- 
ened with glue and water, and 
placed on slight scaffolds, above 
the reach of animals or human 
hands, each body having its sepa- 
rate scaffold." 

The Mandan danc« was round 
^th» big canoe" and a part of 
their ceremony on the roof of 
their wigwams. 

Among the Opischeschaht Jfi- 
dUvM {vide Field, Oct 2, 1869) 
there was a dance which they 
called '< the roof dance." << While 
the dance and song were going 
on below, leaped up and down 
between the roof-board, pushed 
aside for that purpose, making a 
noise like thunder. . . . After 
the dance was finished an old 
Seshaaht came forward, and re- 
marked, that as it was a dance 
peculiar to his tribe it could not 
be omitted," though " very inju- 
rious to the rool" 



Oqilbt's Japan, p. 52. 

''The manner of disposing ^ 
their (Fonnosans^ dead andfii^ 
ral obsequieB is thus : When ^^^ 
one dies, the corpse beinglaldo'^^ 



after twenty-four houzs they v^ ^ 
vate it upon a convenient aoalE^^ 




or stage, four feet high, umin — ^. 

with reeds and rushei, nearwhi^^^ 

they make a fire, so that 

corpse may dry by degrees. 

They drink intozicatiiig liqum ^^ 

One beats on a dram made 

a ehat, but Um^er and 

and turning the bottom upwa r dt 

the women get up^ and two 

two, back to back, move 

legs and arms in a <ia«iriT>g 

and measure, whioh paoe^ 

taboring tread, Bends a kiiid 

murmuring or dolefial aoa 

from the hollow trm." 

NJB, — ^Their boats were eon- 
structed by hollowing out a tree 
{vide Catlings '<Last Bambles," 
p. 99). "^ 



^ Compare what Ogilby (p. 86) saya: ''Near Firando (Japan) at an 
%%Ut of the eta Btanda an idol, being nothing but a cheat ofwood^ abont thrao 
feet high, standing like an altar [the big canoe was placed on end among the 
ICandans], whither women, when they Buppoae they have conceived, go in 
pilgrimage, offering on their knees rice or other presenta." At p. 18^ at 
Jado, it is said, " Bomewhat farther stands a temple dedicated to aU sorit 
qfammali toith a very high double roof,** (Query, Noah's ark f) 

In the Illustrated London Newt, January 18, 1872, its oorrespondent 
from Yokohama gives a short account of the Japanese religious festivals^ 
In which among other coincidences I note the following : " The most 
absurd,*' he says, ''is one in which the fool fiend is simultaneously 
expelled from every house by dint of pelting him with boiled peas. The 
devil is chased out of the town with a dance of derision, by young feUows 
in grotesque costumes, for the public mirth." Compare with the soene in 
thi^ Mandan ceremonies, deeoafei^f Catlin, vide eupra^ p. 260. 
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Now, compare with the above, and also with the ex- 
tracts from Burton and Catlin, at p. 254, remembering 
the prominence of the ox or bull (the ox and bull dance) 
in the Mandan customs, and the connection of the bull 
with Nin or Ninip, p. 200, 203, and other mythological 
figures of which I believe Noah to have been the anti- 
type. The following description of the most curious 
traditional representation in Japan (Ogilby, p. 279) : — 

^ Moreover, besides the ox temple in Meaco, there is also to be seen 
the stately chapel dedicated to the Creator of all things (the ox in the 
above-mentioned temple is represented as breaking the mundane egg, 
viAt tuproj p. 257), who is represented in a very strange manner. In 
the middle of the temple is a great "pot full of water surrounded with 
a wall, seven feet high from the ground, in the middle of which ap> 
pears an exceeding great tortoise, whose shell, feet, and head stands in 
the water ; out of its back rises the body of a great tree, on the top 
of which sits a strange and horrible figure *'.... [then follows a good 
deal which has its explanation, but must be curtailed] ....'< the 
image hath four arms'' .... in one ^Hhe hand grasps a cruse, 
Jrom whence water issues continually; the other hand holds a sceptre, 
. . . The tree whereon he sits is of brass, . . . about the middle of this 
tree an exceeding great serpent hath wreathed itself tvnce, whose head 
and body is on the right side held fast by two horrible shapes, the 
remaining part thereof to the tail, two kings and one of Japan sages 
stretch forth " [evidently representing the contending influences (as 
in Mandan dance), one of the kings having the duplicated Janus 
head, supra, p. 220.]** 

At pp. 477-78 there is perhaps a still more definite 
tradition of the Deluge (confused as usual with tradi- 
tions of the Creation) in connection with the idol Topan. 
*^ Not far from Mettogamma (said the interpreter) lies 
an exceeding hiyk mountain . ... the top of which 



" Compare p. 448 in "Flint Chips," (E. T. Stevens). "The Omahaa 
possess a sacred sheU, which is regarded as an object of great sanctity by the 
whole nation. It Las been transmitted from generation to generation, and 
its origin is unknown. A skin lodge is appropriated to it, and in this lodge 
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stand sereral temples wUdh nu^ bs leea a gmt dU- 
tanoeoffatsea. In these temples the Bonueaironh^ped 
that great Gtod which fbrmerly created the san, inoM^ 
and stars, hot also fifteen lesser deitiea which some agM 
since conversed upon the earth (compare pp. 8S, 97.) 
Then follows their aocoimt of the Cteatioii. " Han- 
kiod not only increased in nomher hnt also in wicked- 
ness, differing more and more from their heaTenly 
extract, growing still worse and worse, mocking at 
thnnder, rainbons^ and fire; naj', they blasphemed the 
great GK}d himself (whom when tibe inteipreter named, 
he bowed his head to the ground), wheieapon "Eo called 
His inferior deities ahont Him, telling them that He i^ 
solved to destroy and ruin all things .... and make ■ 
round globe, in which the four elements sbonld be aQ 
resolved into their former mass; and chiefly He com* 
manded the idol Topaa to make thunder balls to shoot 
throQgh the sir and fire all the kingdoms with lightning* 
.... so that none were saved except one man tatd Ids 
family, that had entertained and duly worshipped the 
gods." Of the god Topan it had been previoosly said 
" that some years since he saw the temple of the idol 
Topan, whose image stood on a copper altar, cast like 
cloads, himself armed as a warrior, a coronet helmet on 
his head, his hand grasping a mighty club, and seeming 
to fly throngh the sky and moving hie club to occasion ' 
tbonder. When it thundered, a Bonzi, whose head was 
adorned with consecrated leaves [Query, the olive or 
willow ?] which no thunder could harm," " offered 
merdfiihet." (Uomp. 197, 203.) Vide also p. 94, 

% mm, *|)poiiit«d u a guard to tha aball, conitutlj reaidaa, li la jdacad 
npon a atand, and ia mctyt luffertd to ttmeh Iht earth. It ia coDceal«d ttom 
^Lt by a HMikrs/au''' mula of atrips of iUd plaited. Tha wholo fomM 
tbicapaB^*' '""" which tobaax" (oouip. Stovena' "Flint Chipa," p. Sli^ 
.^ Crtlin. flWM) "«nii **"• rood n/'IreM " (uomp. »BprB, p. 16S), " and rth« 
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representation of the fish-god in the person of their 
^^ god Canon " [where we read of their gods Canon 
and Camis or Chamis ; '* if we were to substitute Canaan 
and Cham, quid vetat P"]^ 

To complete the circle of evidence, as regards the 
general tradition, I must add the following extracts from 
Captain Cook's voyages, i 110 (London, 1846) : — " In 
the island of Huaheine, thirty-one leagues from Otaheite 
N.-W.," Captain Cook came upon an erection, of which 
he says — " The general resemblance between this reposi- 
tory and the ark of the Lord among the Jews is remark- 
able ; but it is still more remarkable that upon inquiring 
of a boy what it was called, he said ^ Ewharre no Eatua,' 
it is the hoase of God, He could, however, give no ac- 
count of its signification or use." At p. Ill, " Saw 
(at Uliatea) several Ewharre-no-Eatua or houses of God, 
to which carriage poles were attached as at Huaheine. 
. . . From thence we went to a long house not far dis- 
tant, where among rolls of cloth and several other things 
we saw the Tnodel of a canoCy about three feet long, to 
which were tied eight human jawbones" [eight the 
number saved in the ark. Compare p. 197 with Kabiri. 
Compare with Ogilby (Japan, 177), where the god 
Canon (Canaan) is represented with seven heads on his 
breast, eight with himself, he having been substituted 
for Noah as the head of the race.] Captain Cook adds, 
however, " We had already learnt that these, like scalps 
among the Lidians of North America, were trophies of 
war," and suggests that the canoe " may be a symbol of 
invasion." That I must leave to the reader to decide, 
but the heads might be " trophies of conquest," and at 

* Vide Japanese tradition of the Deluge (Bertrand, '' Diet des Relig.," 
Gainet, i. 208 ; ako id), it ia said that the Japanese commemorate this 
event in their third annual festival, which takes place on the fifth day of 
the fifth month. Compare with Mandan's, aupra. 
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the same time memorial headi, — ^Uie memorial leadf 
having, necesBarily been replaoed many times ainoe tiw 
ciutom was first institated.** 

This leads me to tlie final qnestion, Wben 'was tiiis 
costom institated ? Up to tibis I hare not considBTed 
whether the ctutom vaa good or bad, demoniac or onlT' 
cormpted ; and aa to tlw time of its institution I han 
merely assimied from the &ct of its Qnirersality that it 
was primevaL 

Before expreBBing my opinion, I-mnat fortify my- 
self Tith an extract from the Ber. W. Smith's fvrj 
able work on the Pentateach." 

" Strange, too, thoogli it may appear, them ia mndi in the ontwaid 

■° Captain Cook, ipetking of their danoM <p. 116), saya, " Betwoen tbi 
dancM of the women the lami performed a kind of dnmuttio intarlitdet ia 
which there wu dialogut u well as danoing ; but we were Qoi •uScimti; 
acquainted with their language to undentand the aubject. Soma gentle- 
men saw a much more regular entertainment of the dramatic kind, whub 
wu divided into foitr aetM. 

Vide Abbe Oainet, " La Bible aan* la Bible," L 313, qnotea l'l.bb« 
Domenech, who apeake of " tbe dance of the Deluge among manr nationl 
of the north and weat of America." Qunet alio eaje that there wore two 
diitioct tiaditione of the Deluge in the east and west gnnipi of the Some^ 
laUnda (Otaheite). 

L'Abbe Gajnet (L 211) givM an account of the Mattdata from " Care- 
moniea Beligieuteti," L 7, which it will be intereating to compare witk 
Callin, u it waa written a century previoua to hia viiit. " The M»nij«>u 
pretend that the Deluge waa formerly raiaed up agaiuat them bjtko white 
men to deatroy their anceetora. . . . Then the firtt man, whom thej regard 
aa one of their divinitiea, inapired mankind with the idea of coDitnioting 
upen an eminence afoum and fortreaain wood, and promised them tbattha 
wat«T ahould not paaa that paint. They followed hia adyice and oon- 
atructed the aric on the banks of the Heart river. It waa of a very large 
aixe, ao that a part of their nation foond safety there wfailat the raat pariabed. 
In memory of thia memorable CTent they place in each of their viUagea a 
amall model of thia edifice {which may account for the erect poution of 
■ the big canoe'], thia model itill ezista. The waten abated after Oat, 
and to thia day tbey celebrate, in memory of thia afk, tlia fM« of tba 
' Otippi,' which laata /our dagt," 

*> Longman^ 188S, J. S>0. 
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ceTexnonial of the Levitical woiship that indicates an Egyptian type. 
The fact need startle no one. For it is derogatory neither to the 
Holiness of the Almighty nor to the inspiration of his delegate, that 
Moses shonld have borrowed from others rites which were good in 
themselves, and which became idolatrous only then, when employed 
in the worship of false gods. The most of external forms are in 
themselves indifferent and receive their determinate value from the 
feeling that prompts them, and the object to which they are directed: 
when given to God they are divine worship — when given to idols, 
they are idolatry. Nor is inspiration jeopardised because the material 
details may have come from a human source. Care and study and 
observation are not dispensed with in the mind that receives the 
divine communications ; and Moses was instructed in all the wisdom 
and learning of the Egjrptians for the very purpose of enabliDg him 
to use it to the best advantage .... as the Church consecrated to a 
higher purpose the temples and the rites and festivals found among 
the pagan populations at their conversion. We need not then be 
scandalised if we find the ark of Jehovah to be the counterpart of the 
shrine of Amun. The resemblance strikes us at once on a glance at 
the woodcut taken from Lepsius' Denkmaler, Ab. iiL, BL 109." 

Let the reader refer to the engravings in Rev. W. 
Smith's Pentateuch, 291, 292. Dr Smith does not dis- 
cuss the point further, only he says (p. 294), " In Egypt 
it is the canopied boat in which the Deity is steered on 
the heavenly ocean ; in Israel it is the covered chest, 
the form best adapted for holding the stone tables of the 
law." 

But if " the canopied boat " should have corresponded 
among the Egyptians to " the big canoe " among the 
Mandans, and the other similar memorials we have come 
upon, what more appropriate symbol could Moses have 
incorporated? Was not the ark of the covenant, in 
which the law was preserved in the widespread inunda- 
tion of corruption, the counterpart of the ark in which 
mankind, in the persons of Noah and his family, were 
saved ? and in carrying on and embodying the tradition, 
we may see a motive why there may have been an inten- 
tional alteration of the symbol — viz. in order to wean 

s 
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his people from the corraptio& into irhich the whole 
EgTptuui ceremonial had sank?" And why should it not 
have been so? Is there not a probability and fitness in 
the conjecture of some such commemoratire sacrifices 
and memorialB among mankind when they lived together 
before the dispersion in the times immediately follow- 
ing the Deluge ? 

** Cardinal WiaanuD in hii l«lten to John Pojnder, B(q. (" "B^ja «a 
Tariou* Subject!," i. S£7), —j; " Dr SpraMr, a Inniad diriaa of tha 
B«t«bluhad ChuToh, publiihed two folio TolumM raplole with axtraavdi- 
ntty erudition, entitled 'Da Legibna HebrMorum rituilibiu at ewtua 
ntione,' which bu goiM through nwiij editioiu both hsn and on tha 
Continent. Now, the entire drift tnd purport of thii work ii nunifertlf 
twofold — firat, to prove that the great deaiga of Qod, iu giring ritea and 
oereoionies to the Jews, wa> to prevent their falling into idolatry ; leoondlj, 
to demoDBtrate that almost every practice, rite, ceremony, and act lo given 
waa directly borrowed from the Egyptian heathens ; . . . that whether we 
apeak of the more solemn and eapecialinjunctiona, or of the minutest details of 
the ceremonial Iaw,of ciroumciaionand of sacrifice in all its varieCiee, and with 
all its distinctive ceremonies of purification and lustrations and new tooons; 
of the ark uf the covenant and the cherubim; of the temple and itaoraolsa; 
of the Urim and Thummtm, and the emissary goat; of them all Bpenoer 
has endeaviiured to prove, and that to the satisfaction of many leaned 
men, that they pre-existed among the Egyptians and other neighbouring 
nations," 

1 have not met with Dr Spencer's work. I may meotlon, buwever, the 
pomegranates in the Levitical robe •* an instance. Vide referenoea in 
this chapter and appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL 



THE PONGOL FESTIVAL. 



« The Pongol Festival in South- 
em India," by Charles E. Qovat 
'^Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land," new series, vol. v., part i. 
(1870.) 

"I had seen the Pongol, the 
tonching domestic festival it is 
now ipy chief object to describe. 
It had proved by its simple pathos 
that the Hindus were akin to the 
noblest nations of the world, and 
that in their antiquity they were 
worthy of the honour that has 
come to them of being the best 
and the least altered representa- 
tives of the *Juventus Mundi,' 
which all nations count to have 
been the golden age." He con- 
trasts it with the worship in the 
great temple at Siringham near 
Trichinopoly, in which there 



Before adverting to the points 
of contrast between the Pongol 
and the Mandan and Dahoman 
ceremonies, I ydW. give an ex- 
tract from a book recently pul>- 
lished, giving an account of a 
country hitherto imexplored — 
viz. Northern Patagonia. Traces 
I think will be recognised 
of the same primitive custom, 
though with evidences of cor- 
ruption. 

"Three Years Slavery among 
the Patagonians," by Guinnard 
(Bentley, 1871), p. 269.*» 

"At certain periods of the 
year the Indians keep religious 
festivals. The first takes place 
in the summer, and is conse- 
crated to Vita-oufenetrou (tlie 
god of goodness) for the purpose 
of thanking him for all his past 



* Much doubt lias been expressed as to the veracity of M. Quinnard's 
narrative^ but the scenes and customs referred to are not likely to have 
been invented; and on the supposition of a fictitious narrative (although 
I see nothing incredible) they will probably have been imported from true 
narratives of other tribes. In either case they supply additional evidence. 
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" was ample justification for every 
epithet employed by Ward, Du- 
bois, or Wilberforce/' " Yet the 
Pongol declared with equal force 
in favour of domestic love and 
chastity, of simple thanksgiving 
and rural contentment . . . There 
is much reason to suppose that 
the Pongol is one of the most 
complete and interesting of these 
remnants of primitive life. That 
it is primitive is shown by the 
fact that the old Vedic deities are 
alone worshipped. Indra is the 
presiding deity. Agni is the 
main ohject of worship. A further 
proof of this point is given by 
the efforts that have constantly 
been made by the Brahmans to 
corrupt the ritual, and introduce 
Piiuranic deities. Krishna is 
always (leclfireil by the Brahmans 
to be the Pongol go<l, but the 
tradilion itself bears witness that 
the fe;i<t is oMer than the god. 
The tale is that wlien the great 
wave of Krishna worship passed 
over the Peninsula, the people 
were so enamoured of him that 
they ceased to perform the Pon- 
gol rites to Indra. This made the 
latter deity Jio angry that hejyoured 
dow I a flood upon the earth. The 
aflfrightetl people ran to Krishna, 
who seized the great mountain 
Govardhanas, wrenched it from 
it8 place, and held it aloft on the 
tip of his little finger, lik«^ some 
huge umbrella. The people then 
ran beneath with their flocks and 
were saved. ... The occasion of 
the festival ift alflo primitive, for 



favouTB, and of b^g:iiig him to 
continue them in the fdtoie. It 
is generally the grand cacique 
who fixes the date and dniation 
of the festival. . . . The prepara- 
tions are made with all the re- 
ligious pomp of which they are 
capable ; the Indians grease their 
hair and paint their faces with 
greater care than usuaL ... At 
the commencement of the cere- 
mony the women move their 
tents provisionally to the centre 
of the spot chosen by the cacique. 
The men do not arrive until these 
preparations are finished, they 
ride three times round the place 
at full gallop, shouting their war 
cry and shaking their lances. 
Then, their rides ended, they range 
themselves in single file, and tilt 
their lances with such perfect 
regularity as to make it a striking 
sight. The women aftcnciirds 
take the places of their husbands'^ 
(comi>are Catlin, mp.^ p. 260)» 
" who, after dismounting and 
tying up their horses, form ^^ 
second rank behind them." 

"The dance then commences^ 
without change of place, except 
from right to left The women 
sing in a i)laintive tone [laughter 
being expressly forbidden during 
the whole continuance of the 
ceremonies], accompanying them- 
selves by striking a wooden drum.** 
Compare Catlin, mp., 257. It is 
also said (Guinnard, p. 198), "The 
drum is composed of a sort of 
wooden bowl, more or less large, 
over which a wild-cat akin is 
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the Pongol is another feast of in- 
gathering, the centre of Hebrew 
festiTals, as this is of those of 
Southern India. . . . The Pongol 
is remarkable, as will be seen, for 
the strange combination of pas- 
toral, hunting, and agricultural 
life. There are * harvest homes * 
in almost every nation, but I do 
not know of any other example 
of the combination. The grtai 
days of the feast are two— one of 
these devoted to the new crops, 
the other to the cattle alone .... 
while the feast winds up with a 
grand hunt, first of the cattle 
themselves and next of a hare." 
Compare ch. vii. ; compare Pata- 
gonian. 

"Long before the commence- 
ment of the feast an unwonted 
activity pervades native society. 
The Pongol is Gkjt social festival 
of the year, and must be cele- 
brated with due honour, else an 
ineffaceable stain will rest on the 
family name. It is the Christmas 
and Whitsuntide of England made 
into one. ... So soon as the ravM 
havefinishedy and this may be ex- 
pected by about the first week 
in December, the carpenter, the 
builder, and the artists are in full 
yrork. repairing the houses. . . . 
The sides of the road in the 
hazaar are heaped with ' chatties' 
of all sizes and shapes. Presents 
%re bought for children. Distant 
lelatives have no fields of their 
own from which to get their rice, 
10 a sack of the new grain from 
the ancestral acres goes off to 



stretched, or a piece of the 
paunch of a horse. This instru' 
ment .... is much used by them, 
especially in their religious festi- 
vals and character dances." The 
drum is " decorated with colours 
and designs similar to those on 
their faces. The men pirouette, 
limping upon the opposite leg to 
thatof thewomen.'* Compare Cat- 
lin, 254, 260. " At a signal given 
by the cacique presiding over the 
festival, cries of alarm are raised, 
the men spring into their saddles, 
abruptly interrupting tite dance to 
take part in a fantastic cavalcade 
round the site of the festival, all 
waving their weapons, and raisin j]f 
the sinister cry they utter in their 
pillages.*' 

" In the intervals of these ex- 
citing diversions everybody goes 
visiting in the hope of tasting a 
little rotted milk kept in a horse- 
hide." Compare Pongol Festival, 
p. 280. 

** At a very early hour on the 
fourth day, to close the ceremony, 
a young horse, an ox, and two 
sheep, given by the richest men 
amongst them, are sacrificed to 
their god. The head turned to- 
wards the east, and the heart still 
palpitating is hung upon a lance 
and inclined towards the rising 
sun." 

" The second festival takes 
place in the autimin ; it is cele- 
brated in honour of Houacouvou 
{director of the evil spirits). The 
object of it is to conjure him to 
preserve them from all enchant- 
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each. To this is atlded a pot of 
ghee, a set of brass pots, or per- 
haps a jewel ; that the Pongol 
may not lack wherewith to make 
it joyful." Cretlitors and debtors 
arc often brought then to a com- 
promise, or the process is jMist- 
poned " till after Pongol." 

"All must be ready by the 
early part of January, when, ac- 
cording to the Hindu astrologers, 
the Biui enters the tropic of Cap- 
riconi. Tlic feast hangs upon 
this, and it will be seen that the 
most iuttjresting event of the 
ct^lebration must exactly coincide 
with the i)ussi\ge of the sun. The 
festival cuniUR'Hcos on tlu» pre- j 
vious day, and lai^t'* for seven 
days, oi which the second marks 
the sun's ]ias.^aj:e» and is called 
Malia (or great) Pongol, . . . the 
next day is Bhngi Pongol, or 
Pongol of rejoicing, ec^ually well 
known by the name of Imlrji, . . 
bonfires and torclies are illumi- 
nated (conii>art* lioulanger, lib. i. 
ch. ii.) The feast is now begun, 
and all turn fnini the fire, as it is 
extinguished by the rising smi, 
to the hath, with whidi every re- 
ligious rile mu.«t commence. No 
image is usetl during the whole 
course of the celebration, except 
that of Ganesa. . . . ludra is re- 
presented on ordinary occasions 
as a white man sitting on an ele- 
phant. In his left hand is a 
bow (compare ch. xv.), and in 
his right a thunderbolt, while 
his body is studded with a thou- 
sand eyes. [Query, a reference 



ment As in the fint festival, 
the Indians dress themselves in 
their best, and assemble by tribes 
only, headed by their cacique. 
An assemblage of aU ik^ catiU 
takes place en moJM. The men 
form a double circle aroosd, 
galloping unceasingly in opposite 
directions, so that none of theae 
imruly animals may escape. Thev 
invoke Houacouvou aloud, throw- 
ing down, drop by drop, fer- 
mented milk out of lndt$ hcmt, 
handed to them by their wireSj 
while they are riding round the 
cattle. After repeating this cere- 
mony thriHj or four times, they 
sprinkle the horses and oxen with 
whatever remains of the milk, 
with the view, they say, of preser\'- 
ing them from all maladies ; this 
done, each man separates his 
oirn cattUy and drives it to sofn< 
dUtance, then returns for the pur- 
j>ose of assembling round the 
cacique, who, in a long and fer\id 
address, advises them never to 
forget Houacouvou in their pray- 
ers, and to lose no time in pre- 
paring themselves to please him, 
by carrying desolation amongst 
the Christians, and increasing 
the num1)er of their own flocks 
and herds." 

This festival, therefore, in its 
original conception would not ap- 
pear to be a worship of the evil 
spirit, but of him who curbs 
him ; the same idea of the subor- 
dination of the evil spirit will be 
seen in Catlin's account of the 
Mandans. 
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to the peacock? Compare ch. 
XV.] Agni has also his special 
image, that of a stout man, red 
and hairy as Esau, riding on a 
goat [compare Bacchus, p. 214}. 
SfLrya is also a red man, sitting 
on a water lily. He has four 
arms and three eyes. But none 
of these (deities) are known at 
Pongol any more than tliey were 
at the time when the hymns of 
the Rig Veda were composed. 
. . . The gifts are laid out on 
trays, — a vase of sugar, or per- 
haps an idol, pectcock or elephant, 
round which will be grouped 
smaller works in sugar for the 
children. . . . One thing may 
not be forgotten, that is a 
lime [compare * gourd,' p. 256]. 
This must be as large as money 
can buy, and then be carefully 
encased in gold leaf till it looks 
like one of the golden apples of 
antiquity. The next day is Mahd 
(or great) PongoL It is often 
called Sftrya Pongol. At noon 
the sun will cross the equator, 
and bring the culminating glory 
of the feast. So great a day 
must commence with appropriate 
ceremonial, and in this instance 
it is bathing. In country places 
the women nm early in the 
morning to the nearest tank and 
plunge bodily in without undress- 
ing:' [This is alluded to by Mr 
Cover as " an innovation so un- 
comfortable and possibly danger- 
ous ;" but no evidence is adduced 
of its being an innovation, and 
its being the custom of the 



There is nothing certainly in 
this account which directly con- 
nects these Patagonian cere- 
monies with the dHuvian com- 
memorations, unless, perhaps, the 
sacred drum ; but there is much 
in common with the Pongol and 
the Mandan which we have seen 
to have been commemorative. 

The prominence of sim wor- 
ship will not have escaped ob- 
servation ; but this discovery 
cannot militate against my posi- 
tion, for I have already shown 
(p. 160) that such admixture was 
probable, and also indicated how 
it was likely to have come about 
Any hostile argument which 
would seek to deprive those 
ceremonies of their significance 
must be directed to the extru- 
sion of the diluvian symbols. 

Further trace of these dilu- 
vian ceremonies might be traced 
in the Buddhist systems ; but it 
would open out too large a ques- 
tion for discussion here. 
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"country parts" would incline 
ns to the tontrary lielief.] The 
men also bathe very curefuLy, 
as if the ocmnon were wry 
tolemn. Reference is wade to 
the Rig Veda, i. 23, 15-24 
(Wilson, L 67); l)Ut in these 
verses occur the wordf, "watere 
tal^e away whatever ein has been 

" Dripping wet, the women 
proceed, wiihont changing their 
clothes, to prepare ihe feast, . . . 
new chatties, or earthen vessels 
hod been pnrchased for the occa- 
sion ; one of them ia now token 
and is filled with rice, milk, 
sugar, dholghee or cloriflctl but- 
ter, grain, and other subetances, 
calculaltid to produce a taaty 
dish. . . . The ingathering must 
l« celebrated with thin^ca that 
have jnat been gamerctl. Usually 
Hindoos «-il] not eat new rice, 
as it is indigestible " (refer to 
Leviticus iiiiL 10-14). An- 
other incident ia that— "The 
head of the house approaches the 
image (of Gonesa), and performs 
pttja. Then follows a procession 
of the young married couples to 
propitiate their mothers-in-law. 
... So a present, the best the 
hou»e can proride, ia carefully 
pat t<^ther on a tray. It 
may bo fruit, or brass pots, or 
);bH, or wliaterer else may be 
liMOyttt noBt acceptable. Then. 
a Tfil' ptvoession is formed. In 
•MM fa ikiee or four men, beat- 
i^ W Iwi lonin and blowing 
^i]f«h IVn Uhnn the gift. 
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held aloft Over it, if the fiEunily 
be respectable, is held an um- 
brella, carried by a servant who 
walks behind the bearer of the 
gift . . . The nearest relative 
steps forward and asks that the 
daughter and her husband may 
come to the * boiling/ to fill up 
the family circle. Then follows 
the boiling of the pot ; ' as the 
milk boils, so will the coming 
year be.* The Pongol is one long 
series of visits, entertainments, 
and social joys.'* (Comp. Mandan 
Festival, supra,) 

" The third day of the feast is 
M&ttu Pongol, or the Pongol cf 
the cattle. It commences with a 
general wash. They betake them- 
selves to the nearest sacred tank, 
driving or dragging with them 
the whole bovine possessions of 
the village. They are then driven 
home, and adornment com- 
mences ; the horns are carefully 
painted red^ Uue, green^ or yellow, 
— if the owner be rich, gold leaf 
is employed, — heavy garlands of 
flowers placed on the horns. 
Meanwhile the women have pre- 
pared another new chatty, filling 
it with water, steeping within 
saffiron, cotton seeds, and mangora 
leaves. The master of the cere- 
monial, usually the head of the 
house, comes for it, and places 
himself at the head of a proces- 
sion of all the men — the women 
may not see the rite we now de- 
•cribe. In solemn silence they 
march round each animal four 
timesy while the first man 
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(prinklea the bitter wator upon 
it and the ground as often as 
they poSB the fout cardinal poinU 
of the compass. . . . Thia done, 
the women and children are again 
admitted- The patient cattle are 
led out one liy one to receive 
their final adonimait . . . Then, 
at a given signal, every rope is 
untied, eveiy tom-tom, pipe, and 
guitar is banged or blown to 
the extreme of its enduraiicf, 
and iu on instant the herd, 
hitherto bo patient, is careering 
down the street in an extremity 
of terror. , . . Any one may poo- 
Bess hiniaelf of whalever is carried 
by the cattle. No little sldil 
and a vast amount of courage are 
Bhown by the * timid' Hindoos in 
tliia dangerous and exciting pell- 
melL The next day is Kanen 
Pongol, or Pongol of the calTes. 

" On the evening of thia day 
we find the only token of cor- 
ruption in the ceremonial," . . . 
Then fullowe a dance, just as is 
described by Catlin oa thntig the 
Mondan ceremouialf iji irhich 
very eimilar scenes occur. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

5/^ JOHN LUBBOCK ON TRADITION 

Db Maibtrb'b View.* 

" Wb have little knowledge of the times which preceded the Deluge. 
.... A single consideration interests us, and it must never be lost 
sight of, and that is, that chastisements are ever proportioned to 
crimes, and crimes always proportioned to the knowledge of the 
criminal ; in such sort that the Deluge supposes unheard-of crimes, 
and that these crimes suppose a knowledge infinitely transcending 

that which we possess This knowledge, freed from the evil 

ivhich had rendered it so noxious, survived in the first family the 

clestruction of the human race. We are blinded as to the nature and 

advance of science by a gross sophism which has fascinated every 

«ye ; it is to judge of times when men saw effects in their causes by 

tiioee in which men painfully ascend from effects to causes, in which 

they are only concerned with effects, in which they say it is useless to 

occupy themselves with causes, and in which they do not know what 

constitutes a cause. They never cease repeating — * Think of the 

time that has been required to know such and such a thing.' What 

inconceivable blindness ! A moment only was required. If man 

would know the cause of a single phenomenon of nature, he would 

probably comprehend all the rest. We are unwilling to see that 

truths, the most difficult to discover, are very easy to understand. 

. . . . ' These things,' as Plato says, 'are perfectly and easily learned 

if any one teaches them, et IklkcKw. ns ; but,' he adds, * no one will 

* I need not remind my reader that these speculations of De Maistre 
taticipated by many years the analogons, thongh at the same time inde- 
pendent, conclusions of Archbishop Whately, in his lecture " On the Origin 
of CiTiliaaUon," published in 1854. 
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tea4sh them hb, nnleai, indeed, Qod ahowi liim the xoad, AX' oMT <r 
Stdo^ccr e« m^ Ocot vfTyorro/ < I doubt noty' Hud Hippoonfeei^ < that 
the arts were in the first instance faTonit {jhm yif^ptnuii granted to 
men by the gods.' • . . listen to sage antiqidtj in ita aooomit of the 
first men : it will tell you that Ihey were marveOoiia men, and that 
beings of a superior order deigned to favour them with the most pre- 
cious communications. On this point there is no diMgreement, . . • 
reason, revelation, all human tradition make np a demonstration 
which the mouth only can contradict Not only, then, did man- 
kind commence with sdenee, but with a science difEerent from oura^ 
and superior to ours. .... No one knows to what epoch remounts^ 
I do not say the early commencements of sodety, but the great insti- 
tntions, the profound knowledge^ and the most magnificent monu- 
ments of human industry and human power. .... Asia, having 
been the theatre of the greatest marvels, it is not airtOTnisbing that 
its people should have preserved a leaning to the marveUooa sizonger 
than what is natural to man in genera], and than each one recognises 
in himself individually. Hence it comes that they have always sho?m 
80 little taste and talent for our science of wMhuionn, One would 
say rather that they recalled something of primitive science and of 
the era of intuition. Would the enchained eagle ask for a balloon to 
raise himself into the air ? No, he would demand only that his fet- 
ters should be broken. And 'who knows if these people are not 
destined yet to contemplate sights which will be refused to the cavil- 
ling genius of Europe ? However this may be, observe, I pray you, 
that it is impossible to think of modem art without seeing it con- 
stantly environed with all the contrivances of the intellect and all 
the methods of art .... On the contraiy. So far as it is possible 
to discover the science of primitive times at such an enormous dis- 
tance, we see it always free and isolated, flying rather than marching, 
and presenting in idl its characteristics something of the serial and 
BupematuraL' . . . But then comes the corollary. ... If all men 

' ** We ought then to recognise that the state of civilisation and of sdenee 
is, in a certain sense, the natural and primitiye state of man. Thus, all 
oriental traditions commenced with a state of perfection and light, and, 
I repeat it^ of supernatural light ; and Greece — flying Greece, which ' has 
dared everything in history * — renders homage to this truth, in placing its 
Golden Age at the beginning of things. It is no less remarkable that 
it does not attribute to the following ages, even to the iron age, the 
state of savagery, so that all that it haa told us of those primitive men 
living on acorns, &c, pats it ui c<m<radfc<ioii wJih it«e{^ and can only have 
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descend from the three couples who repeopled the nnivene, and if 
the human race commenced with knowledge, the savage cannot be 
more, as I have said to you, than a branch detached &om the social 
tree. . . . Now, what matter does it make at what epoch such and 
such a branch was separated from the tree 1 It suffices that it is de- 
tached : no doubt as to its degradation ; and I venture to say no 
doubt as to the cause of degradation, which can only have been some 
crime. A chief of a nation having altered the principle of morality in 
his household by one of those prevarications which, so far as we can 
judge, are no longer possible in the actual state of things, because 
happily our knowledge is no longer such as to allow us to become 
culpable in this degree ; this chief of a nation, I say, transmits the 
curse to his posterity ; and every constant force being accelerating in 
its nature, this degradation, weighing incessantly upon his descend- 
ants, has ended in making them what we call savages. Two causes 
extremely different have thrown a deceptive cloud over the lament- 
able state of savages : the one of ancient date, the other belonging 

to our century One cannot for an instant regard the savage 

without reading the curse written, I do not say only in lus soid, but 
even in the exterior form of his body. He is an infant, robust, yet 
deformed and ferocious, in whom the flame of intelligence no longer 

throws more than a lurid and intermittent glare I cannot 

abandon this subject without suggesting an important observation : 
The barbarian who is intermediate between the civilised man and the 
savage, has been and may be again civilised by some sort of religion ; 
but the savage, properly so called, has never been so except by Chris- 
tianity. It is a prodigy of the first order, a species of redemption, 
exclusively reserved to the true priesthood.' .... For the rest, we 
must not confound the savage with the barbarian, 

** No language could possibly have been invented, either by a single 
man, who could not have extorted obedience, or by many who would 
not have made themselves understood to each other. . . . But I 
would wish, before concluding this subject, to recommend to your 
notice an observation which has always struck me. Whence comes 
it that in the primitive language of every ancient people, we find 
words which necessarily suppose a knowledge foreign to these people ? 

reference to particular cases, i.e. to some races degraded, and then re- 
claimed to a state of nature, which is a state of ciTilisation.'' — De MaUtre's 
' Soiries de St Peter8b(mrg,** L Deux: Entrttien, p. 98. 

* I consider that this remark has been fully substantiated in Marshairs 
'* Christian Missions." 
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Whence, for ingtance, have the Qzeek% fhzee thenwnd yaan i^ aft 
leasts foimd the epithet 'phyBUBOoa' (giving or poesening life), winbli 
Homer Bometimes givea to tiie earth f • . • . Where have they takoi 
the still more mngnlar epithet of 'philomate' (liking oir thinking for 
blood), given to this same earth in atragedjf (Euripides^ FbcBn. t. 
179). .fischylas had allnded before * to the earth drinking the Uood 
of tiie two rival brothers, the one akin by the other.' ^ Hnmboldt 
(' Monum. des Peuplea Indigkies de rAmeriqne,' Paris, 1816) hta 
said : ' Many idioms which at present belong only to bazfaaioiia 
nations seem to be the remains of rich and flexible languages, which 
indicate a high culture. . • . But tell me^ I pray yon, how it entered 
the heads of the ancient Latins, at a time when they were only 
acquainted with the arts of war and of tillage, to express by the aaaie 
word the idea of prayer and of punishment ? Who taught them to 
call fever the " purifier," or the ^ expiator" 7 ' * Would not one ny 
that there was here a judgment, a veritable knowledge of the canae, 
by virtue of which the people affirmed the name so justly ? But do 
you believe that these sorts of judgments could possibly have belonged 
to a time ^Bvhcn they scarcely knew how to write, when the Dictator 
dug his garden, and in which they composed verses which Varro and 
Cicero no longer understood ? . . . . The Qreeks had preserved some 
obscure traditions in this regard — [Mr Qladstone has shown them to 
be neither few nor obscure], — and who knows if Homer does not 
attest the same truth, perhaps without knowing it, when he speaks 
of certain men and certain things ' which the gods called after one 
manner, and men after another V " — Count Joseph de McUstre, '' Soiries 
de St Petertibourg^ L Deux : Entretien,^ 



* Compare with Gainet, i. 92, 93. 

^ " Now it is clear that the train of thought which leads from parifict- 
tion to penance, or from purification to panishment, reveals a moral and 
even a religious sentiment in the conception and naming of poena, and it 
shows us that in the very Infancy of criminal justice punishment was 
looked upon (Mr l£ax Miiller is speaking with reference to what I may 
call briefly the Sanscrit epoch) not simply a retribution or revenge^ but as 
a correction, as a removal of guilt. We do not feel the presence of these 
early thoughts when we speak of corporal punishment or castigation ; yet 
eattigation too was originally chastening, from ' eastuif* pure ; and ' inces- 
tnm ' was impurity or sin, which, according to Roman law, the priests had 
to make good, or to punish by a 'supplicium,' or supplication or proelni- 
tion before the gods." 

* Ck)mpare with Max Miiller, « Chips," iL 2^. 
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Against this view of De Maistre, which I consider to 
be indirectly sustained by the testimony of all antiquity, 
stands the theory of Sir John Lubbock. There is the 
constant historical tradition and testimony of the human 
race on one side, and there is the history of " Pre-historic 
Times " on the other. Nevertheless, I venture to say, 
that the author of " Pre-historic Times '* only takes up 
with man at the point where De Maistre leaves him. 

Of course I do not seek to detach Sir John Lubbock 
from the evidence he has collected ; neither do I forget 
that he is the representative of an opinion and a school ; 
at any rate, that there is an opinion of which he is the 
most conspicuous exponent. 

So far as my limited acquaintance with the special 
subjects with which Sir John Lubbock deals extends 
(and with these I am only indirectly concerned), he ap- 
pears perfectly straightforward and candid ; and, more- 
over, I must acknowledge my obligations to him, for he 
has written with remarkable breadth and ability ; and it 
is with the aid of the interesting matter which he has 
accumulated,^ expressly in disparagement of tradition, 
that I venture to undertake to reinstate it in honour. 

Neither do I wish to ignore that Sir John Lubbock's 
main argument is the geological argument derived from 
the discovery of the fossils and implements in the drift 
But on this point I beg to be allowed to say a word in 
protest. 

As a geologist Sir John Lubbock may be entitled to rely 
mainly upon the geological evidence of a palaeolithic age ; * 



' Vide chapter on Savage Life in " Pre-historic Times.*' 
' It may perhaps be doubtful to what extent Sir J. Lubbock maintains 
hia theory of a Stone Age ; although Sir John formally excludes China and 
Japan from the argument, he nevertheless appears to me to assume the 
existence of universal transitional periods through which the human race 
neoevarily passed. '/ It would appear that pre-historic archaeology may 
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bat as an ethnologist dealing with history and writing on 
the- sabject of tradition, his a^nment, howerer inooQ- 
trovertible he maj deem it, sinks to tiie aeoond rank; 
and secondary I shall take the liberty of considering it 
On the same grounds, though I think with more reason, 
that Sir J. Lubbock seeks to be relieTed irom '* the em- 
bairasBing interference of tradition" (" Pre-historie 
Times," p. 336), I protest, when tradition is the snlject- 
matter of the discussion, agiunst a geological argument 
being brought to take the ground from under our feet I 
In the first place, I beg to "sa^ that if Sir J. Lnh- 



b« dJTided into four grest epocli*. Flntlj, that of ths Drift : wben ■■■ 
■bared tb« posMnion of Earope wltli (he mftmmoth, tc. Thii ir« m^ 
oil Uie ' palnolitihie period.' Secondly, the later or polithed Stoao A^ ; 
a period, &e. Thirdlj, the Bronn Age, Ilk. Foarthlj, the Iron Age."* 
Sir John tddg, eertaialy — "In order t« prerent miiapprBheneion, it may 
be veil to tt»te at once, that for the present I only applj this clanification 
to Europe, though in all probability it might be extended alio to tha 
neigbbouriog parU of A^ia and Africa. As regards other ciTiliaed oooD- 
trie*, Chins snd Japan for inetaiice, we ss yet knoT nothing of Ibeir pre- 
historic arch^ogy. [I ehould rather say, sa we u yet have no reaaon to 
■uppoee that they luTe ever lost the knowledge of metali.] It ia efident 
kUo that Bome naUona, such aa the Faegisni, Andamancn, hx., are not 
tuHo only in an age of stone. Bat enn in this limited eense, tha abore 
ctaisiBcation bsi not met with general acceptance; there art itiU tom4 
arehraologialB who believe that the anna and implemenla — atone, bronte, 
snd iron — were used contemponneousty." — Prt-\utorie TimtM, pp^ 2, 3. 
I think that the oondading Bent<nee makes it qoite clear that Sir John 
assumes the exiatence of uniTemsl progreBsire periods as shore. In snj 
case it may be proTcd in this way. Sir John argues upon the bypothetii 
of the unity of the humin race; and I slso think thst he will not refnae 
the unbroken testimon; to the fact of the ciriliistion of Europe from 
Asia. Either, then, the/n< colanisation took place when Asia waa in tba 
siste of the " Drift," or in the " later poliahed Stone Age," or dee tb« 
migration left Asia with the knowledge of brume or iron. On tlia latter 
■opposition the argument I contend tor Is conceded, and original eiviliss- 
tion and suUequent degeneracy ia established. To escape this sltcmatif* 
the univeraality of a Stone Age in Asia aa well aa in Europe, mn«t b« 
proved or aasnmed. This tmimption I msJBtain is enential to Sir John's 
ugnmsQt. 
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buck's argument be well founded, Professor Rawlinson's 
reconstruction of Assyrian history cannot be true. Now 
I assume that the one order of facts is as well established 
as the other. 

If Professor Bawlinson takes back Assyrian history 
and corroborates history and tradition by the evidence 
of recent excavations to b.c. 2234, identifies the Erech 
of Scripture with the Huruk of the cuneiform tablets 
and the modern Urka; similarly identifies the other three 
cities of Nimrod ; and, finally, identifies Nimrod himself 
as Bil-Nipru ; and if, further, bronze implements are 
found (Rawlinson, i. 101, 123, 211), along with flint 
doubtless (but this was common throughout the bronze 
age, as Sir John himself admits), at an early period ; — find 
bronze, though comparatively rare, yet exists among the 
very early Assyrian remains — there seems no good reason 
to suppose that the knowledge of metals, which we know 
(Gen. iv. 22) to have existed before the Deluge, and 
which the construction of the ark presupposes, was ever 
lost. 

A stone age, exclusive of metals, common to the whole 
world and to all mankind, is therefore an untenable 
hypothesis according to the testimony of history. If it 
existed anywhere it must have been only partially, 
locally, and contemporaneously with this traditional 
knowledge of metals, which seems to be historically 
proved.^ I may at least be permitted to believe in the 



* Wilson (" Archseologia of Scotland/' 360) says, <' But after all it is to 
Asia we are forced to return for the trut source of nearly all our primitive 
artt, nor wiU the canons of archseology be established on a safe foundation 
till the antiquities of that older continent have been explored and clasfii- 
fied." Not only bronze but iron has been found in the East in use at an 
early period {vide Layard, *' Nineveh and Babylon," 178-9, 194). At Nim- 
road, Dr Percy {id, 670) says the iron was used to economise the bronze ; 
if 10 it must have been cheaper, and therefore probably more abundant ; 
•nd he ia of opinion that " iron was more extensively used by the ancients 

T 
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accuracy of Professor Bawlinson's conclasions, and to 
regard them as the verdict of history : and if the his- 
torical arguments so pronounce, why should the geolo- 

than seems to be generally admitted/' Philology seems also to establish 
an early common knowledge, and subsequent tradition of the use of 
metals. Mr Max Midler (ii. 45) says, '* That the value and usefulness of 
some of the metals was known before the separation of the Aryan race can 
be proved only by a few words ; for the names of most of the metals differ 
in different countries. Yet there can be no doubt that iron was known, 
and its value appreciated, whether for defence or attack. Whatever its 
old Aryan name may have been, it is clear that Sanscrit 'ayas,' Latin 
' ahes,' in ' aheneus ' and even the contracted form ' ses, seris ' ; the Qothie 
' ais,' the old German ' er,' and the English iron, are names cast in the 
same mould, and only slightly corroded even now by the rust of so many 
centuries." The Swedish Gothic race had no tradition but of weapons of 
iron. (Professor Nillson's "Stone Age," p. 192.) I find in Captain Cook*s 
Voyages that in Otaheite their word for iron is ''eure-eure.** Germans 
{apud Tacitus) called their iron lances " framea,*' which has great resem- 
blance to fcrrum. ( Vidt Wilson, 195. ) The following passage from Wilson's 
** Archtieologia " seems to prove this common terminology stiU more 
extensively — ** The Saxon * gold ' differs not more essentially from the 
Greek * ^vo-oi ' than from the Latin * aurum ' ; iron from * ai^poi * or 

* ferrum '; but when we come to examine the Celtic names of the metals it 
is otherwise. The Celtic terms are: Gold: Gael, *or,* golden, * orail'; 
Welsh, *aur'; Latin, * aurum.' Silver: Gael, *airgiod,' made of silver, 

* airgiodach ' ; Welsh, *ariant * ; Latin, * argentum' — derived in the Celtic 
from * arg,* white, or milk, like the Greek * dpyoSy* whence they also 
formed their * apyvpoi.* Now, is it improbable that the Latin * ferrum ' 
and the English * iron * spring indirectly from the same Celtic root ? Gael, 
^iarunn*; W^elsh, '/miam*; Saxon, iron; Danish, 'iem*; Spanish, 

* hierro,' which last furnishes no remote approximation to * ferrum.* Nor 
with the older metals is it greatly different, as bronze, Gael, * umha * or 
*prais* ; W^elsh, 'pres/ whence our English * brass,* a name bearing no 
yery indistinct resemblance to the Roman ' scs.* Lead in like manner has 
its peculiar Gaelic name ' luaidha,' like the Saxon ' loed ' (lead), while the 
Welsh * plwm ' closely approximates to the Latin * plumbum.* It may un- 
doubtedly be argued that the Latin is the root instead of the offshoot of 
these Celtic names, but the entire archsoological proofs are opposed to this 

idea," p. 850. 

Sir J. Lubbock, " Prc-historic Times" (p. 872) says, '*The tools of the 
Tahitians when first discovered were made of stone, bone, shell, or wood. 
Of metal they had no idea. When they first obtained nails they mistook 
them for the young shoots of some very hard wood, and hoping that life 
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gical or palaBontological argument override it ? Is not 
history supreme on its own ground — and if Scripture is 
always found in perfect consistency with history, is it 
not as much as in strictness we should have a right to 
expect ? " Tradidit mundum disputationi eorum " 
(Eccles. iii 11). 

Now, secondly, as it happens that bronze is only a 
combination of copper and tin in certain proportions, 
and as neither existed on the spot (in the Mesopotamian 
valley), it is a curious question how they could have hit 
upon the discovery through actual experiment. Tin, for 
instance, is only found in Cornwall, Banca (between 
Sumatra and Borneo), Spain, Saxony, and Siberia. Now, 
how did it enter the heads of even these wise Chaldaeans 
to go to these distant countries in search of this metal 
unless they knew beforehand through tradition, that if 
procured along with copper it would produce the useful 
amalgam they sought? True, it might have been 
brought to them through conmierce, but in that case 
there must have been some other race more advanced in 
civilisation than themselves. If the Phoenicians, much 
the same argument will recur. If some race in the 
countries where tin was procured, where is it now ? If 
it exists it must be represented by some race at present 
or historically known to have been in a state of barbarism. 



might not be quite extinct, planted a number of them carefully in their 
gardens." 

Captain Wallia, however, speaking of the islands within the Polynesian 
groap, remarks " as an extraordinary circumstance that although no sort 
of metal was seen on any of the lately discovered islands, yet the nations 
were no sooner possessed of a piece of irony than they began to sharpen it, 
but did not treat copper or brass in the same manner."— " Voyages of 
Snglish Navigators round the World," iii. 108. 

Would not these different appreciations of iron and brass be accounted 
for if we suppose iron to be the Uist metal they had been traditionally 
acquainted with ? iron being the more common and inexpensive metal. 
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This, however, at this stage of the argument, would be 
too precipitate an admission of degeneracy 1 

Now, in a certain modified sense, I should be quite 
prepared to admit a stone age. Nothing more probable 
than that in the dispersion certain families would have 
taken only what came readiest to hand. Those who 
made long marches, and came to countries where 
minerals were scarce, would have been in the way of 
losing the knowledge of metals altogether, except in 
so far as they preserved the tradition of them ; and this 
would much depend upon how far they preserved other 
traditions.^^ Some instance should be given us — and as 
there are savages who are still using nothing but flint, 
there is still the chance — of some set of savages who 
have spontaneously hit upon the plan of fusing different 
metals, or even of smelting metals which were under 
their eye ? Certainly not our supposed flint ancestors, 
who, as Professor Nillson and Sir J. Lubbock agree, 
must have got their knowledge of bronze from Asia: 
Sir J. Lubbock inclining to an Indo-European, Professor 
Nillson to a Phoenician ^^ origin of the bronze age civili- 
sation." ('^ Pre-historic Times," p. 49.) All this per- 
fectly coincides with the view I have indicated, that the 
contrast arose through the divergence of the lines of the 



^° *' Mr Vaux of the British Museum has added the following IntcrcstiDg 
note on the metallurgy of the ancienU. Ist, The earliest form of metal 
work appears to have been employed in the ornamentation of sacred 
vessels for temples, &c. . . . Occasionally the floor or foundation of some 
iempleawasof brass : thus xoXfcos oiiUi (Soph. (Ed. Col.), perhaps like the 
room at Delphi called XaiVoj oi/5of, itself also a treasury." — Layard, 
"UincYeh and Babylon," p. 673. 

Boulanger, "L'antiquit^ devoil<5e par ses usage/' (iii. 359), says, " Ce 

Bont lea myatkca qui ont tir^ les hommes de la yio sauvage pour lea ra- 

mener&la ▼ie aociale et polic<?e. Ces m\ stores 6toient un compost de 

e^r^omes rdigieuies .... ^««*'* orxQinc remonte au temps des heroa et 

deB dcmi-^ieia." 



i 
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dispersion, leading the tribes to varied fortunes, some 
losing and others retaining the tradition ; and those who 
retained it eventually communicating it to those who 
had lapsed. But then there are those unfortunate 
Bashkirs, who, Professor Nillson tells us, are still in 
their stone age, and who have remained Bashkirs since 
Herodotus described them as such 2300 years ago. 
As they have resisted the contact of civilisation so 
long, one can only watch with careful curiosity the 
transitionary process by which they will pass by 
internal development from their stone to their bronze 
age.^^ 

I must now revert to what I at present wish to limit 
the discussion, viz. Sir J. Lubbock's views on the sub- 
ject of tradition. 

Sir John says that history can throw no light upon 
the question of the stone and bronze age, "because the 
use of metals has in all cases preceded that of writing." 
I should like to know whether Sir John is prepared to 
adhere to this " dictum " under all circumstances, inas- 
much as, if he does, he must allow me to trace the use of 
metals in Assyria even beyond the date at which Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson seems actually to have found evidence 
of their use ; for (pp. 80, 198) " in the ruins of Warka, 
the ancient Huruk or Erech " (the city of Nimrod) we 



^ *'0f aU the different phases of civilisation, those which a nation 
mtut fOM before it attains the highest grade of development, the first rude 
state is the most enduring and the most difficult to get over." — Professor 
Killson'B ** Stone Age/' 191. 

*( The evidence of the transition from a stone to a bronze age among 
the Eg^rptians appears merely to be the use of a stone knife found in their 
catacombs, and used for the aacrcd incision into the dead, although they 
uBed bronze and iron knives for ordinary purposes, and whereas the ttone 
knife was used by the early Hebrews in circumcision, and by the priests of 
Montezuma as instruments of human sacrifice." — Wilson's " ArchsBologia," 
p. 29. 
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find inscriptioiiB on bricks of Uia date of the zeign (tf 
Urnkli or Orchamua, who, occoidins to classical traditum, 
was the seventh in socoession fixmi Bel or inmrod; 
which tradition, says Bawlinson (p. 180), " accordi Toy 
corioosly with the information derived from tiie inscrq)- 
tions." There is nothing to indicate that the brii^ 
here discovered were the first bricks ever inseriSed; on 
the contrary, wherever we find bricks and metals there 
will be a prima fade presmnption as to their previou 
use." Only npon Sir John Lnbbock's " dictom," find- 
ing evidence of writing at this date, we mnst necessarily 
conclnde that the one of metals preceded it 1^ would 
hriDg as well up the seven reigns, and into close contact 
with the time of Nimrod. 

" Nor," says Sir J. Lnbbock (p. 33S), " will tradition tupply the 
place of higtory. At best it is untrustworthy imd ahortlived. Thus 
in 1770 the New Zeahmdera had uo recollection of Taaman'e Ti«it. 
Yet this took place in 1613, less than one handi«d and thiity ycttn 
before, and must have been to them an event of the greatest poasible 
iiDportance and inl£reet. ... 1 do not mean to say that tndition 
would never preserve for a long period the memory of any remark- 
able event The above-mentioned facta (De SoU^a expedition is also 
referred to) prove only that it will not always do so ; hut it is an- 
neceesaiy for ns to discuss this question, as there is in Europe no 
tradition of the Stone Age, and when arrow-heads are found the 
ignorant peasantry refer them to the elves or fairies ; stone axes w« re- 



" It imoiints to this, that we are leqaeated first of all to diward and 
absolntely exclude all that we do know through direct hiitorieal erldeBca 
of our origin, and to dstenniDs it merelj by scieatifia lodaetioB. 

Sir J. Lubbock saji In hia introdaction to Professor Ifillaoa'a "Stone 
Age" (which ii aanmmicy of the whole qQcatiOD), "I haTe pupowly 
•voided all reference to hiatory, all uie of historical data, beeauae 1 have 
Iieen particularly anziou* to (Aoto that in Irchatologr we can airiTe at 
deflnite and latiifactory eonclaaiDni, on independent groanda, wlthontaay 
astiatance from hiatory ; conaequently r^arding limea before writinf was 
Invented, and tberefore before writteu history had eonuaeneed " (p. zlU.) 
Compare with mpro, ch. vii. 
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garded as thunderbolts, and are used not only in Europe but also in 
various other parts of tiie world for magical purposes" (p. 336). 

^^Rdieved" then "from the embcvrraeeing interference of tradition^ 
the archaeologist can only follow the methods which have been so 
successfully pursued in geology " (p, 336).^' 

This is partly a limitation of the question to oral 
tradition, and partly an anticipated denial of what I 
shall now venture to assert, namely, that we can only 
look for the savages' traditions of things known to them 
before they were savages, religious impressions which 
have not been effaced from their minds, legends con- 
nected with their race, facts which have determined 
their destiny. The very characteristic of the savage is 
that he lives only for the present; that he has little 
memory for the past, and no forecast for the future; 
that his mind is stricken with a hopeless sterility and 
fixedness, so that he only seems to remember things that 
are bred in the bone, and the tradition of which he can- 
not divest himself.^* 

And so the ignorant peasantry when these flints were 
first dug up, although they had " no tradition," rushed 
instinctively upon these hatchets and considered them 
magical, apparently on no better grounds than that they 



13 « It mast not be forgot to the honoar of the Babylonians that they 
are acknowledged, by all antiquity, to have been the first who made use 
of writing in their public and judicial acts, but at what period it is not 
known." — Qognet^ " Origin of Laws," L 45. 

Diodoms, however, says of the Egyptians (indt p. 48), " Menie without 
doubt has been esteemed the first legislator of Egypt, became he was the 
first who put his laws in writing. For before him Vulcan, Helius, and 
Osiris (vide ante, p. 189) had given laws to Egypt*' — Diod. 1. 1, 17-18. 

But also it must be recollected that the copper mines of Egypt were 
worked from the earliest period. 

^* But there are savages and savages ; or rather there are savages who 
are strictly such, and savages who have still the germ of life and who are 
more properly distinguished as barbarians. Vide ante, p. 285, De Maistre's 
definition of the barbarian. 
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had beloDged to a former race of men whom they aaaod- 
ated vith elves and &irie8. Was not this their vaj of 
saying with Cicero, "Antiqnitas proxime accedit ad 
deofl."" 

And 80 far from tradition supplying ns witli no doe 
to solve the problem of the stone age, does it not in this 
way enggest a very decided thoogh an antagonistic view 
to that of Sir John Lubbock. The snperstitioaB r^wd 
of the peasantry for these newly found relics — ^wbich I 
presnme came under Sir John's own observation when 
exploring the northern coast-finds — is really very curious, 
because it shows that their ideas and feeliugs in these 
matters were, after the l^se of at any rate a thousand 
years, identical with those of their ancestors, In evi- 
dence of which I adduce the following passage from 
Professor Nillson, having reference to the legend of the 
" guee arrows " or " Orvar Odd's saga " : — 

" I find curiaua testimoDj to the l>e1iGf in 31. Maapertini* (Pinterton, 
i. SS2-1) account of an expedition of thirtj' leagnei wbjch he wu indnced 
to make into the interior of l^pland, by the accounta which be had re- 
ceived of a EDOQument which the Laplanders " looked Qpon at the wond«r 
of their countrj', and in which thej' conceiTed mttantaintd tht hunetedgr iff 
tttrylhing oE which the? were ignorant." Id th« end a monnmeot waa 
found bearing on it the appearance □[ great antiquity, and aa inBcripli«ii 
which M. Celsius, hit companion (" verj veil acquainted with the Runic "), 
could not read. M. Hauperlius indeed sayi, "If lh« tradition of the 
country be con«ulled, all the Laplanders anure ua that they are ehancten 
of great antiquity, conUiaingvaluabletecrcts; bat what can one beliere jn 
regard to antiquity from those people who do not eren know their own 
age, and who for the greater part are ignonnt who were their motheiB." 
Vrithout Buppoaing that the myaterions ttone actntUy concealed vxj 
valuable and recondite knowledge, I am still itmck bj this atteatatton to 
the belief that antiquity shrouded luch secrete ; and if, which does not 
altogether accord with other accounts, the I^ppa are u Ignorant aa they 
are here represented, then it would aeem to be true that when mankind 
loae the knowledge of everything elae, they still retain the tradition of 
their loss and the knowledge of their degraditian. CoDceming the aaper- 
■tiUoM venention for stone arrow-heads vary generally difiaaod, vid* Hr 
E. T. StercDs' " Flint Chip* " (Salisbury, 1870, p. 8tt.} 
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'' TIiiB ancient romance shows very clearly that at the time when 
it was composed, neither arrows, nor other weapons of stone were in 
common nse as weapons, but ihu even then the opinion was generally 
current that these stone weapons, which owed their existence to the 
dwarf race skilled in sorcery, were endowed with a magic power 
against witches and witchcraft which no other weapons possessed." — 
Professor Nillson, " Stone Age," p. 199. 

But this suggests the further reflection, whether this 
stone age among certain tribes was not as much in re- 
jection as in ignorance of metals. Professor Nillsoii 
(p. 97, 98) shows that flint was used/or sacred sacrificial 
purposes by the Jews, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
Latins, long after they were acquainted with weapons of 
metal. Among these the traditional idea about flint, 
whatever it was, was kept in due subordination ; but 
among tribes that had sunk into savagery it is con- 
ceivable that it may have become a superstition, and 
dominated. 

I am not sure that we do not underrate the capacity 
for tradition among savages where it has once taken 
hold ; still, if it had been a question of mere savages, at 
the first glance I should have been disposed to agree 
with Sir John Lubbock. But let us take the case of 
Tasman, which Sir John puts forward as a sort of crucial 
case, and which may be accepted as such, seeing that 
the New Zealanders may fairly claim to be regarded as 
" barbarians." ^« 

In the first place, I find the following in a note to 
" Cook's Voyages " (Smith, 1846) :— " Mr Polack, in 
his ^ Narrative of Travels and Adventures during a resi- 
dence in New Zealand between the years 1831-37,' 
collected all the particulars relating to Cook's brush 
with the natives, 1769, on the spot." 

^ Vide Bit QeoTge Grey's "Polynesian Mythology," p. xiii.; F. A.Weld's 
(QoTcraor of Western Australia) ** Notes on New Zealand/' pp. 15, 60. 
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Kext, let ns see what Cook lays on the Ba1j«^ of 
Tasmsn (" Cook's VojtigeB," L 104) — 

" But the IndisBi itill ctmtiiiiiel iMcir tt< ai^ lowing Toond BUj 
tjmea [hardly th« moet GtToatable eondiiiont Trader which to noofa 
& bndition], conveniiig with Tnpu [the Otaheitauintexiavter] ehieflj 
conceming the traditions tJiey had among them with raqnct to th* 
antiquities of tJieir conntiy. To this sabject thef were led l^ the 
inqoiiies which Tnpia had been directed to make, whether th^ hal 
ever seen sneh a veaael as onn, or had ever heard tliat any mdi had 
been, on theiz coast Theee inqniiies were all aniwezed in tfia Mo- 
tive, M Hvat traditioii ha* preserved among them no meauniil of 
Tasman, thongh hy an obaarration made this day we find ve an 
OMly j!/iMn mitee aouth of Hnidenie' Bay I" 

Evidently the shrewd and gallant investigator himself 
was not eatisfied with the crosB-ezaminatioQ, for we find 
at p. 170— 

"When we were nnder sail one old man, Topaa [a native], came on 
board to take leave of us ; and as we were still desirous of n 



further inquiries whether any memoiy of Tasman had been pr^ 
een'ed among their people, Tupia was directed to ask him whether 
lie had ever heard that such a veaael as oars had before visited the 
country. To this he replied in the negative; but said that Au onoM- 
tor* had told him, there had once come to this place a tmail veeael 
from a distant country called Ulimsroo, in which were /our men, 
who upon coming on shore were aU killed. Upon being asked where 
this distant land lay he pointed to the northward." 

But what does Tafiman himBclf say ? — 

" On the 17th December these savages began to grow a little bolder 
and more iamiliat, insomuch that at last they ventured on board the 
Htenukirk, in order to trade with those in Uie vesseL As soon as I 
perceived it, being apprehensive that they might attempt to surpriee 
that ship, / lent my ihallop, with seven men, to put the people in the 
Heemtkirk on their guard, and to direct them not to place any confi- 
dence in theee people. My seven men, being wtlAoul anat, weie 
attacked by these savages, who kilUd ikrte of the seven, and fomd 
the other /our to swim for their lives ; uAtd occauoned my giving 
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that place the name of the Bay of Mvrderen,^^ Our ship's company 
vfould undouUedly have taken a severe revenge if the rough weather 
had not prevented them." — Tcuman's Voyage of Diicovery, Prnker- 
tony xL 

Now, I submit that this old man Topaa's recollection 
of the tradition of an event which occurred one hundred 
and thirty years before his time, was much more perfect 
than Captain Cook's, Sir Joseph Banks', Dr Solander's, 
and Sir J. Lubbock's recollection of the same event from 
geographical records. 

Emboldened by this instance of the fallibility of 
scientific men, I now proceed to question the truth of 
the two following propositions of Sir J. Lubbock, after 
which I shall ask to be allowed to enunciate a proposition 
of my own. 

First, Sir J. Lubbock says: " It has been asserted 
over and over again that there is no race of man so 
degraded as to be entirely without a religion — ^without 
some idea of the Deity. So far from this being true, 
the very reverse is the case " (p. 467).^' 

1' This was a recognition on Taaman's pari that there was a violation 
of the law of nations, which he evidently considered ought to have been 
recognised by these people. For killing unarmed men he does not stig- 
matise them as sarages, but as murderers, which name has clung to the 
spot and to the transaction to this day. 

^ I am aware that what I have opposed to Sir J. Lubbock is only the 
contrary and not the contradictory of his proposition. I find, however, 
that a very competent authority, Wilson, ** Archeology and Pre-historic 
Annals of Scotland," p. 42, says : ** No people, howcTcr rude or debased 
be their state, have yet been met with so degraded to the level of the brutes 
as to entertun no notion of a Supreme Being, or no anticipation of a future 
state." ** All polytheism is based on monotheism ; idolatry implies reU- 
gious feeling." — BunterCt Egypt, iv. 69. But in truth it was not a priest 
or a missionary who first enunciated the contradictory of Sir John Lub- 
bock's proposition — it was Cicero. ^ Itaque ex tot generibus nullum est 
animal, praeter hominem, quod habeat notitiam aliquam dei : ipsisque in 
hominibus nulla gens est, naqoe tarn immanMudOj neque tarn fera, quae 
non etiam n ignont puUtm habere deum dteetU, tamen h4tbaidum $eiat.*' 
De Legibus, i. 8. 
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Second, ^^ It is a common opinion that Bavages arei as 
a general rule, only the miserable remnants of nations 
once more civilised ; but although there are some well- 
established cases of national decay, there is no scientific 
evidence which would justify us in asserting that this is 
generally the case " (p. 337). 

In opposition to the first proposition, I maintain that 
there is no race of men so degraded as to be without 
some vestige of religion. 

And in opposition to the second, I assert that if they 
have a vestige of religion, and nothing else, they have 
still that which will convict them of degeneracy. 

First, To say that a savage has no idea of the Deity, 
is to say merely that he is a savage ; and it appears to 
me that this extinction of all knowledge of the Deity 
among a people, precisely marks the point where the 
barbarian lapses into the savage. 

Taking the range of the authorities quoted by Sir J. 
Lubbock,^® I find a great concurrence of testimony to the 
fact that there is some vestige of religion. One only — 
whose authority on any other point incidental to African 
travel I should regard as of the highest value — Captain 
Richard Burton, asserts without qualification, and in lan- 
guage sufficiently explicit, that " some of the tribes of 
the lake district of Central Africa admit neither Grod, nor 
angel, nor devil." Others assert the same negatively — 
they did not come upon any signs of religion, any ex- 
ternal observances, any trace of ceremonial worship. 
For instance, it is said that the Tasmanians had no word 
for a Creator (p. 468, Lubbock), which need not excite 



>' I should not have considered it necessary to have entered so elabo- 
ratelj into this argument^ if I had preyioosly reul the chapter on Animism 
in Mr Tylor's *' Primitiye Caltare/' The instances, howerer, which follow 
will stand as supplementary. 
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surprise, as it is also said of them that they were incapable 
of forming any abstract ideas at all (p. 355, Lubbock). 
Again, in many of those cases where it is more or less 
roundly asserted that there is no vestige of religion, we 
find it plainly intimated that there is a belief in the 
devil, e.g. Lubbock, p. 469. 

'* The Tonpinambas of Brazil had no rdigum^ though if the name 
is applied ' & des notions fantastiques d'Stres sumaturals et poissans 
on ne sauroit nier qu'ils n'eussent une croyance religieuae et mhiit 
une sorte de culte exterieur/" — Freycinet, L 163. 

Now, although the devil may, and in many instances 
no doubt has,^ made a special revelation of himself to 
his votaries, the ordinary channel of information con- 
cerning him is through tradition, and through the tra- 
dition of the fall of man. 

But I ask further of those who dispute this. If savages 
are found with this fear of the supernatural world, after 
they have lost the idea of God, how do they get it ? If 
not from tradition, then from reflection ? But savages 
do not reason (Lubbock, p. 465). Moreover, at p. 470, 
Sir J. Lubbock says, what really brings us very nearly 
to agreement, *' How, for instance, can a people who are 
unable to count their own fingers, possibly raise their 
minds so far as to admit even the rudiments of a reli- 
gion ?" This is said with reference to a previous allega- 
tion, " That those who assert that even the lowest savages 
believe in a Deity, affirm that which is entirely contrary 
to the evidence " (p. 470). But there is a great con- 



*^ Sir J. Lubbock says (p. 370) of the Feegee islanders : ** They did not 
worship idols, but many of the priests seem to have really thought that 
they had been in actual communication with the Atona ; and some of the 
early missionaries were inclined to believe that Satan may have been 
permitted to practise a deception upon them, in order to strengthen his 
power. However extraordinary this may appear, the same was the case in 
Tahiti." 
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cnrrence of eridence that "even the lomiit umgai" 
believe in the deriL Bel^ in the devil inTolne s 
realisation more <x less obscure of the fallen angel, of 
the Spirit of Evil — and this for the Ban^ who " oaniMt 
count bis fingers'* ia as great an intellectual effort ai 
would be, merely considered as an intellectoal effort, a 
belief in the Deitj. On anj theory of growth or develop- 
ment how could he (' ' the lowest savage *') have got tiie 
idea? 

Several writers who are quoted, whilst Qtej deny the 
existence of any notion of religion among a particnlar 
people, mention facts which are incompatible with that 
statement. I may also say, parenthetically, that to detect 
or elicit the sentiment of religion in others, one most 
have something of the sentiment in onrselves ; e.<f. 
there is the instance of Kolbea (Lubbock, p. 469), 
*' who, in spite of the assertions of the natives them- 
selves, felt quite sure that certain dances must 6e of a 
religious character, let the Hottentots say what they 
will." Now I must say there is great d priori proba- 
bility in the truth of Kolben's conviction, although he 
was probably led to it merely by the insight of his own 
mind. Let it be taken in connection with the following 
evidence in Washington Irving's " Life of Colombns,** 
iii. 123-124:— 

" The danett to which the natives seemed so immodeiatelj addicted, 
and which hud been at firtt conaidered by the Spaniards mere idle 
pastimes, wei« Jornid to lie often cti-anonialt of a ttrioui and m/ttie 
charaeler." Again — " Peter Uartyn observes that they perfomied 
these dunces to the chant of certain metres and ballads hajtded dovn 
Jrom generation to generation, in which were rehearsed the deeds of 
their onccstoni. Some of these ballads were of a taertd chancter, 
containing their IraditioJial notions of theology, and the superstitions 
and fables which comprised their religious creeds." 

Fritchard, " Besearches into Fhys. Hist of Man *' 
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(L p. 205), quating Oldendorp^ and speaking of the 
African negroes, says : — ^' At the annual harvest feast, 
which nearly all the nations of Guinea solemnise, thank- 
offerings are brought to the Deity. These festivals are 
days of rejoicing, which the negroes pass with feasting 
and dancing." Vide also ^* Hist, of Indian Tribes of 
North America, 120 portraits from the Ind. Gal. in 
Depart of War at Washington, by T. M'Kenney (late 
Ind. Dep. Wash.) and J. Hall of Cincinnati" (Phila- 
delphia, 1837). 

'' Dancing is among the most prominent of the aboriginal cere" 
monies; there is no tribe in which it is not practised. The Indians 
have their vxir dance and their peace dance, their dance of mourning 
far the dead^ their begging dance, their pipe dance, their green-corn 
dance, and their Wabana (an offering to the devil). Each of these is 
distinguished by some peculiarity. . . . though to a stranger they 
appear much alike, except the last. ... It is a ceremony and not a 
recreation, and is conducted with a seriousness belonging to an im- 
portant pubUc duty." 

At p. 437 (Lubbock) it is said, " Admiral Fitzroy 
never witnessed or heard of any act of a decidedly re- 
ligious character among the Fuegians." Still, as Sir 
John admits, " some of the natives suppose that there is 
a great black man in the woods who knows everything, 
and cannot be escaped." If this is not the devil, it looks 
very like him. Again, p. 469, Mr Mathews says, speak- 
ing of the Fuegians, *' he sometimes heard a great howl- 
ing or lamentation about sunrise in the .morning ; and 
upon asking Jemmy Button what occasioned the outcry, 
he could obtain no satisfactory answer; the boy only 
saying, * people very sad, cry very much.' " Upon which 
Sir John remarks, " This appears so natural and sufficient 
an explanation, that why the outcry should be ' supposed 
• to be devotional' I must confess myself unable to see" 
(469). 

Now, if this was not their traditional notion and mode 
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of pr&yer, degraded according to tiie meunre of tluir 
degeneracy, tlie dt^neracy is at least proved in wnptlw 
way, for, being still reasonable beings, they had^aoorad- 
ing to tiie acconnt, congregated together to send iq» a 
lamentation, which, if it was not prayer, could be likraed 
only to the moonlight howling of wolTea. This mode of 
prayer resemblea what Father Loyer and the miBaionatr 
Oldendorp (Pritchard, i 197) tells ns of the oegrtwa. 
Father Loyer " declares that they have a belief in a nni- 
versally powerful Being, and to him Uiey address prajert. 
Every morning after Uiof rise they go to the river side to 
wash, and throwing a handful of water on their head, at 
poming sand with it to express tiieir hmniliiy, they join 
their hands and then open them, whisper softly the word 
'exauvaia.'" Oldendorp says (p. 202): "The negroes 
profess their dependence on the Deity, . . . they pray 
at th£ risiny and setting of the aun," on eating and drink- 
ing, and when they go to wax." Compare also Helps* 
" Spanish Conquest in America," i. 285 : — ■ 

" The worship of the Peravians waa not the mere worship of Om 
Biln alone as of the moat beautiful and powerful thing whkb tkey 
beheld ; but tliey had aUo a worship of a for more elevated and r»> 
fined nature, addieued to Pacfaacamac, the soul of the univeree, iAom 
they hardly dared lo name ; and when they were obliged to name Ihii 
Being, they did eo inclining the head and the whole body, now lifiimg 
up the eyes to heaven, now lowering them to the ground, and gimMg 
kifia tn the air. To Pachacamac Uiey made no temple and offered 
no sacrificen, but they adored him in their hearts."'* 

^ After all, ia therr oot something in their moda of prayer which rwalla 
the language of Puiia cit, " Dirigatar oratio mea alent incenaiim in «oa- 

■pecta tUO : eleratio manuam nuarum Marrifieiutn vaptrtinum." 

If the reader sill refer to Rungea'a " i^ypt," tc. vol. L p. 497, ha will 
find "aman with nplifted Brms" at the ideographic siga (19) for "to 
pniie, gioriBcstion," which ii in evidence not only that it was the natntil 
bnt the traditional mode. 

10 de la Vsga's authority ii to unimpeachable, and at the 
e hia tMtimonj i« ao unmiatitablo on thia point, that it will b« 
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At p. 468 Sir John eomewhat too roandly asserts tbat 
" Dr Hooker tells ns that the Lepchas of Northern India 
have «o reUffioH." 

Taming to Dr Hooker's " Himalayan Joarnal," I 
find (i 135), "The Lepchas profess no religion, though 
acknowledging the existence of good and bad spirits. 
. . . Both Lepchas and Limboos had, before the intro- 
dnctioD of Lama Boodhism from Tibet, many featnres in 
common with the natives of Arracan, especially in their 
ereedy aaerifiees, faith in omens, vorahip of many spirits, 
absence of idols, and of the doctrine of metemi^ychosis " 
(p. 140). We bare already seen (supra, p. 224) that 
they had s very distinct tradition of the Deluge ; indeed 
there is mnch in the account of them which reminds ns 
of the primitive monotheism. 

at well to giva bii owd ward*, u he wu well Koquainted with tha Peru- 
vian tnditioni, through hii mothar, who wu one of the Ynou. He addi : 
" Whan tha Indiuu were aAed who P*cbacsnuu> wu, the; replied tb*t 
be it wu who ffne Ufa to the luurene, uid lupported it ; but that thej 
knew him Dot, for tbej had never wen him, and that for this reaaon thej 
did not build templea to him, nor offer him lactiScea; but that they 
wonhipped him in their hsarte (maiitally), and coniidered him to b« ao 
wKJhiMm Qod. .... From thia it i> dear, that theae Indiani oonndered 
him to be the maker of all thinga." Baklayt sd. of Oarcil, de ta Vega'a 
" Sojal Commentariea of tha Yncaa," ed. C. Markham, 18fl9, i. 107. He 
fnitbar remarks that, whereaa they hesitated to pronounce Ihe name of 
Paohaoamac, " they spoke of the sun on every occauon." 

Compare the accounts we have of the Ouanchss. U. Pegot Ogier, 
" The Fortunate Isles " (Canaries), IS71, saya (p. 283}, that a compariauu 
of ihe Chronicles of the Conquest shows that, "far from being IdoUtars, 
the Onanohsa worshipped one God, the Creator and Praaerver of the 
world," and that (p. 282), " in their woiahip, they nii*ed tMr haitd* to 
hesren, and ucriGced an the mountains by pouring nili: an the ground 
from a lieight ; their milk waa carried in a sacred Tase called ganigo." 
The name of their god, " Achoron Achaman " = " He who upholds the 
hMren and earth," and "AchuhuyahanjLchuhucanBc"3"Ha whosuitain* 
■every ons," has reaemblaneeH with " Paohacamao " = " Pacha," the earth ; 
■ uid"<samsc"parUciple of "camani," I create."— (C- M*^''!"'". Hakloyt 
«d. ot Oandl. de U Vega, i. 101.) 

U 
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So, too, Sir John asserts, p. 469, " Once more Dr 
Hooker states that the Kliatiaa, an Indiui tribe, hadm 
religion. CoL Tole, on th^ contrary, says tbat tbey 
have, bat he admits that breeking hens' c^gB ia the 
principal part of their religioas practice." 
. It is trae Uist Dr Hooker saya (il 276), " The Khasias 
are saperatitions, bat have no religion ;*' he adds, hoir- 
ever, " like the Lepehas, they Selieoe in a Supreme Bemf, 
and in deities of the grove, cave, and stream." It seenu, 
hoirever, that the only ontvard manifestation of theit 
religion is in " breaking hens' eggs " I What can be 
more Indicrons I yet here, too, would seem to be a ves- 
tige of primitive tradition. We knov (vide WiUdsBOO, 
" Ancient Egyptians," second series) how primitiT* 
truth was concealed under material symbob. Qainet 
(i. 127) also says, "Even upon the hypothesis that these 
fragments of tlie Egyptian cosmogony were lost, one of 
the hieroglyphics which this people has left us wonld 
suffice to convince us of their belief in a Creator. It is 
the image of the god Kneph, whom they represent with 
an egg in his mouth ; this egg being the natural image of 
the world taking its birth from this divinity." Again, 
p. 11.5, " In the mysteries of Bacchus" the dogma of 
the CreatioD was proposed under the emblem of tbat 
celebrated egg^ of which the poets have so often spoken, 
which contained the germ of all things." " The egg" 
says Plutarch, " is consecrated to the sacred ceremonies 
of Bacchus, as a representation of the Author of nature 
who produces and comprehends all things in himself." 
There is a passage in Athenagoras to the same efTect. 

Superstitions were also connected with cocks and hens 
in Khasia. Whether these again were connected with 
the symbolical representation of the egg can only be con- 

wlth pp. ISO, S14. 
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jectured. It may possibly be that the representation had 
a common origin with the cock of Apollo and the cock 
of ^sculapins, if, indeed, these were not also originally 
derived from the same primal conception. This would 
be only to renew the old classical dispute as to whether 
the hen proceeded from the ^^'g^ or the egg from the 
hen, which I take to be only the form in which the great 
question of the First Cause was debated by the Gentile 
world after their ideas of a Creator had become indistinct, 
and with reference to this ancient symbol. However 
that may be, I wish to point out that this ceremonial use 
of the cock may be traced in Europe, Asia, and Africa : 
e.g. Asia — " The Lepchas scatter eggs and pebbles over 
the graves of their friends. . . . Among the Limboos, 
the priests of a higher order than the Lepcha, Bijoras 
officiate at marriages, when a cock is put into the bride- 
groom's hands, and a ken into those of the bride. The 
Phedangbo then cuts off the birds' heads, when the blood 
is caught in a plantain leaf, and runs into pools, from 
which omens are drawn " (Dr Hooker, " Himalayan 
Journal," i. 238). Africa — vide Pritchard, " Phys. Hist, 
of Man," i. 203, 204, 208 : " Even the dead are not 
buried without sacrifices. A white hen is slain by the 
priest before the corpse comes to the grave, and the bier 
whereon the body lies is sprinkled with its blood. This 
custom was introduced by the nation of Kagraut." 
Europe — If any one will turn to the Illustrated London 
News of Nov. 14, 1868, he will find an account and 
illustration of a local ceremony peculiar to the village of 
Gorbio in the Maritime Alps, in which the priest, on a 
particular day in the year, is solemnly presented with 
four cocks hung upon a halberd — together with an apple 
by the bachelors and spinsters of the village — from which 
it would seem to have had originally some connection, as 
we have seen above, with a marriage ceremony. Wilson 
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("ArcIuBologia") remarks thtt t^ custom of '< 

or, io the north, Paste eggs (Fudt), iru veiy {oerikBt 

in the north." ** 

It strikes me that it vould be difficolt to asiigA a 
Christiao origin for the castom. It must then hare ban 
a castom which the Church diverted or sancdoned ia 
giving it an innooent or Christisn ^>plication ; in iriiiA 
case, in so far as it is pagan, it may possibly be traesi 
to a common origin with the practices in Khaaia among 
theLepchas. 

It would extend the inquiry too &r to follow Sir J. 
Labbock tluongh all the cases adduced by him. I will 
conclude, therefore, with his account of the AndamM 
islander — who, with the Aaatraliuns, Esquimaux, and 
Fuegiaus, dispute the point of being considered the 
lowest of mankind. It is said of the Andamans, " that 
they have no idea of a Supreme Being, no religion, or 
any belief in a fntnre state of existence" (p. 346). It 
is, however, casually mentioned that, " after death, the 
corpse is buried in a sitting posture." Now this mode 
of burial is common to them with Esquimaux (p. 409), 
the Anstralians (p. 353), the Maories (p. 369), and the 
natives of the Feegee Islands (p. 361), among whom we 
seem to get a cine to this strange mode of bmial ; " Hm 



" Campare the following pantge ia tha Biihop of Clulona' " Le If o»d« 
et I'Hatnnie Primitif" (with ref«r«iie« l« Geo. L — the CrestJOB). At 
p. 11 the Bishop mji, " Tlut when the Book of the Iat of Manwi ud 
the Hahabtrata relate that Qod, who eonUina within Hinwelf hla own 
principle in the Gnt iiutaoco, the water, and gate it fecondltj, ud 
that the prodoce oC thii fecundity became an tgg, .... can we MS 
in thii anything elM than the fantaetie tniuilation d( thii phtaM ol 
Scriptare, ' L'eapiit de Dien eottvait la larfaee dee eanz — Ronha Elohin 
meharephet hal pene hammajm.' " Vidt alio p. 11 {h to uniTerwUt; of 
tradition) and p. SI u to leit alio. J. O. Vanee ("ArchreoL" lii.) tMjt, 
apon the mundane egf " the whole tjibem of ancient retigion wai bwed" 
(J. & Warisc " aiooe UonnmenU of Semeta Age^" ft i, 1870). 
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fact is, they (tbe Feegee islanders) not only believe in a 
fatore state, but are persuaded that as they leave this 
life, so will they rise again." Sir J. Lubbock, in his 
" Introduction to Prof. Nillson" (xxxiil), says that 
this was the common mode of burial in the Stone Age ; 
and Prescott (" Hist of Mexico," il 485) says, " Who 
can doubt the existence of an affinity, or at least an in- 
tercourse, between tribes, who had the same strange habit 
of burying the dead in a sitting position^ as was practised 
to some extent by most if n4)t all of the aborigines from 
Canada to Patagonia? " ** But not only may it be pre- 
sumed that they had an affinity and intercourse, but a 
common religious idea. It may be doubted then whether 
even the naked Andaman is so entirely destitute of all 
religious impressions aB he is supposed to be. 

I have already urged that if any vestiges of religion 
remain they must be considered as evidence of tradition 
and proof of degeneracy. I think the following reflec- 
tion will tend to clench this argument. 

Although it is obscure and disputed to what extent 
certain savages do retain glimmerings of religion, it is 
certain and admitted that some savages have religion 
and a religious ceremonial. Now, as Sir J. Lubbock 
says, " How,#for instance, can a people who are unable 
to count upon their fingers possibly raise their minds so 
far as to admit even the rudiments of religion." It is 
clear, then, that the lowest grade of mankind did not 
invent it, how then did the higher grade get it, " assum- 
ing always the unity of the human race " ? 

Finally, if man commenced with the knowledge of the 
devil, how did they proceed on to the idea of God? 
^' The first idea of a God is almost always as an evil 



'^ I find, in Archa&ological Journal, No. 89, 1866, p. 27, that corpses in 
a sitting posture were found under the long cromlechs in South Jutland. 



spirit " (Labbock, p. 468). ^<nr then did tiiej idvaiiee 
to the kDOwledge of the Ood of pnrity and lore, at ercn 

pf " the Great Spirit" of the Indiana ?" 

Let OB at least know whether it is supposed that thii 
was the order of knowledge ordained by DiTioe Fnm- 
dence, or whether it is believed that man \a this 
manner developed the idea of Otoi oat of hia own oon- 
BcioaBDeBS, his primitive, or perhaps innate, idea being, 
tike conception of evil and of the evil spirit.*' Sir John 
says (p. 487), " There are no jnst gronnda for e:qiecting 
man to be ever endued with a sixUi sense." Bat whj 
not? If by hia own mental vigoar he can ont of the 
primitive idea of evil generate tha idea of good — ^wltat 
may we not expect? 

Yet, if any one will compare the evidence which Sir 
John has collected, he will come, I think, to the concla- 
sion, that the invention and adaptability of the savage 
is very slight indeed. He will find (p. 350) that the 
inhabitants of Botany Bay had fish-hooks, but no nets ; 
those of "Western Australia, nets bnt not hooks ; that 
those who had the throwing-stick and boomerang, were 



>* Vidt Dr N'eirinSD'«"Gnuiiinu'of AeMnt," p. 3S6, ettq. 

" Per eontra, I invite Sir J. Lubbock's aUanUon to the fotlowinf pM- 
«age from Hr GUdatone't " Homer " (ii. H), " Aa the derivative idai of 
■in depended opon that of goodnen, and u the ilikdow comm to be 
viiible when the object tbadowed baa become more dim, we might well ex- 
pect that the contracUon and obocuration of the tme idea of goodnen 
would bring about a more than proportionate Ion of knowledge conoeraing 
the true nature of evil. The imperaonation of evil could onlj be nphdd 
in a livcl; or effectual manner as the oppoute of the impenonation of 
good ; and when the moial lUindanl of Oodhead bad ao greatly degenarated, 
ai we find to be the case even in the worki of Homer, the negation of 
that itandard could not but ceaie to be either intereiting or intelligible. 
Accordingly we find that the pnxxu of daintegratioii, followed by that of 
■rbilraiy reaaBortment and combination of elomenta, had proceeded to a 
Bum advanced llage with rttptet to lAe (rodttMW ef At eril dm than in the 
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ignorant both of Blings and bows and arrows ; that those 
who had retained the knowledge of the bow did not pass 
on to the nse of the bola; that the northern tribes 
visited by Kane were skilful in the capture of birds with 
nets, yet were entirely ignorant of fishing (452) ; that 
the nearest approach to the South American bola is 
among the Esquimaux (450) ; that the throwing-stick 
is common only to the widely distant Esquimaux, Aus- 
tralians, and some of the Brazilian tribes [id.") ; that the 
*' sumpitan " or blowpipe of the Malays occurs only in 
the valley of the Amazons. Does not this point to a 
traditional knowledge of these things? Nevertheless, 
this mass of evidence seems to have produced the very 
opposite conviction with Sir J. Lubbock. 

*^ On the whole, then, from a review of all these and other 
similar facts which might have been mentioned, it seems 
to me most probable that many of the simpler weapons, 
implements, &c., have been invented independently by 
various savage tribes, although there are no doubt also ' 
cases in which tliey have been borrowed by one tribe 
from another" (p. 451). Instances in which they 
have been borrowed from each other are not infrequent, 
but then neither are they inconsistent with the theory 
of tradition ; but the instances of invention are limited 
to one. (See for instance p. 394.) At p. 394 we find— r 
" Although they (the Esquimaux) had no knowledge of 
pottery, Captain Cook saw at Unalashka vessels " of flat 
stone, with sides of clay, not unlike a standing pye." 
We here obtain an idea of the manner in which the 
knowledge of pottery may haze been developed. After 
using clay to raise the sides of their stone vessels, it 
would naturally occur to them, that the same substance 
would serve for the bottom also, and thus the use of 
stone might be replaced by a more convenient material." 

Recollecting how roast pig came to be discovered, it 
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oaonot be Baid to be imposuUe tbat pottery may thni 
hare been invented ; but in thii instance it might eqnalljr 
have been the rough sabetitate tvc the pottery of tiieir 
recollection. Beeides, the proof is wanting that tb^ 
ever did pasa on to the invention of pottery. It may, 
for anything we know to the contraiy, be in this in- 
choate state amooget them still. 

Now, ootil fhrther evidence ia fbrthooming, I shall 
take the liberty of maintaining that savages seem to 
show no inventive iacol^ or power of recovery in them- 
selves." Whatever they possees seems to be limited to 
what they have retained of primitive civilisation, and 
what they hare retained of civilisation seems exactly in 
proportion to what they have retained of primitive 
religion. 

In supporting this proposition I shall hardly have 
occasion to go beyond the fonr corners of Sir J. Lub- 
bock's " Pre-hietoric Times." 

It IB indeed s moot point with the travellers and 
ethnologists who have given their attention to the sub- 
ject, which race of savages is '* the lowest in the scale of 



" Sir J. Lubbock (" Pn-bistcrie Timet," p. 337) nji, "The lai^at 
erecUon in TahiU «u coDatructed by tbe ^ncntjon liring; *t the time of 
CiptAin Ceok'a Tiiil, and tbe practice of ctmnibalinn had been recentlj 
abandoned," For tbeae BtntemenU he refers to Fonter, " Olaerratioiil 
madedQiingi'VojageroDndtheWorltl,'' p. 327, a work I have not U bind, 
and atao Ellil, " Poljneaisn Researches," ii. p. 26. I hare made the refer- 
ence to the latter, but I do not find ft aylUble about etnnihaliam; andaato 
the'other point Ellia aaja, " In the bottom of eter] vallej, eTon to the 
reoemee in the mountaine .... Btone pavemenU of their dwelling! and 
eonrtjardB, foundatJoDB of housei and mina of familj teniples, art turner- 
«v*. . . . All thfte nlia are of the lavti Hnd aa thoae obaeired amone 
the nation* at the time of Iheir diieorery, evident]; pronng that thej be* 
long to the aame race, tboagb to a more popoloui era ol their hiatory." I 
dtav attention to thia inadvertenee, aa tbe above inataneei (two) aie the 
moat important of the four vhich Sir J. Labboek addueea In npport of 
Ui TJew. Fid* Appendix. 
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ciyilisation.'' In this competitive examination a concur- 
rence of opinion seems to decide in favour of the Faegian^ 
who at any rate is miserable enough, living, when better 
food fails him, on raw and putrid flesh, eked out with 
cannibalism; and whose clothing (in Central Fuego) 
consists ^^ in a scrap of otter skin, about as large as a 
pocket handkerchief, laced across the breast with strings, 
and shifked according to the wind " (Darwin, apud 
Lubbock). Their religion, as we have just seen, consists 
in a vague apprehension of the black man who lives up 
in the woods — and their prayer is something slightly 
elevated above the howl of the wolf. Their civilisation, 
therefore, like their religion, may be considered to be at 
a " minimum." The Australians have been called " the 
miserablest people in the world" (p. 446). They are 
said to have " no religion or any kind of prayer, but 
most of them believe in evil spirits, and all have a dread 
of witchcraft " (p. 353). Here again we see their civili- 
sation degraded pari-passu with their religious belief 
— so, too, with the Andaman {vide supra) and the Tas- 
manian (p. 355). 

When, however, we come to the inhabitants of the 
Feegee Islands, not greatly different from the people 
surrounding them, their characteristics, manners, and 
customs being partly Nigrito and partly Polynesian, 
although in the matter of cannibalism they are simply 
horrible, and eat their kind, not on any high notion 
that they are appropriating the spirit and glory of him 
whom they devour {vide Lubbock, 371), Jbut from a re- 
pulsive preference; yet they have a distinct notion of 
religion, with temples, and ceremonies, and we are told 
they look down upon the Samoans because they had no 
religion. Well, we find the Feegeeans in a state of 
material civilisation exactly corresponding — they live in 
well built houses, 20 to 30 feet long and 15 feet high, in 
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fortified towns, witb earthen ramparts, surmounted by a 
reed fence, &c. *' Their temples were pyramidal in form, 
and were often erected on terraced mounds like those of 
Central America " (p. 357). They had efficient weapons, 
agricultural implements, well-constructed canoes, and 
(p. 372) pottery.*' 

When, however, we come to the Tahitians we find a 
very high state of civilisation. Of their religion it is 
eaid^" That though they worshipped numerous deities," 
and sometimes sacrificed to them, '* yet they were not 
idolators." " Captain Cook found their religion, like that 
ofmostothercountries,involved in mystery and perplexed 
witii apparent in consistencies." They had a priest- 
hood (]i. 387), "They helieved in the immortality 
of the soul, and in two situations of different degrees 
of happiness somewhat analogous to our heaven and 
hell, though not regarded as places of reward and 
punishment ; but the one intended ' for the chief and 
superior classes,' ' the other for the people of inferior 
rank.'" This is substantially Captain Cook's accoant 

** The Duke of Argyll, bilancing theconcliuianiof Archbiahap White); 
tnd Sir J. Labbock (" PrimerBl Ubd," p. ISB), aayi, "Whatd; defiet tk« 
anpporter of Derelopment to prodaoe ft (ingle cue of urages luTug 
railed tbemwlTca. Sir J. Labbock replio b; de/jing hia opponent te 
show thai it baa not been done and done of len. He argea, and nrge* aa It 
aeema to me with tnith, tUat the great diCBeulty of teaching nuunfWTigai 
the arte of ciTiliud life, n no proof whftteTer that the Tarioni degreea ot 
advance lowarda the knowledge of those arta which are aetoall; fonnd 
among aemi-barbaroiii nationt ma; not have been oE atrictl; indigeneoa 
growth. ThvM it apptari Aat ent Irtk <(f rtd Ittdiatu eatUd Mntiwn 
praeliaed the art of fortifying their towna. Surrounding brAa, althoogh 
thej saw the advantage derived from thii art, yet ncivr jirattited it, and 
luvcr learned U." So far «« to Uie fact The Duke of Argyll oontinoeethe 
argument on the aide of Sir J. Lnbbock. Bat what I with to Indiote li 
that thii erucial instance of the Mandana ma; be trinmphantl; addnoiA 
in aupport of my propaaition. Why, thcM are the icry Uandaiu waurag 
wliom Cfttlin and the Prince Hazmiliftu of Neuwied diacorered the cuiona 
eommemontive ceremony of the Deluge t Tidt eb. xl, , 
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of the Tahitians, and allowing it to be exact, although I 
have a suspicion that a missionary would have put it 
somewhat diflFerently,*^ it shows a comparative state of 
religion very much elevated above anything we have yet 
seen. They had besides curious customs, such as that 
of eating apart. " They ate alone," they said, " because 
it was right, but why it was right they were unable 
to explain" — a custom which is common to them 
with the Bachapins (p. 384), (who, hy the way^ are 
also among the races classified as ^^ of no religion "). 
Although the inhabitants of Tahiti present to us a much 
higher standard of religion and morality than we have 
yet met with, also " they, on the whole, may be taken 
as representing the highest stage in civilisation to which 
man has in any country raised himself, before the dis- 
covery or introduction of metallic implements " (Lub- 
bock, p. 372). 



^ Since writing tbe above, I have referred to Wallis and Bougainville. 
Walliseould not discover ''that these people had any kind of religious 
-worship among them." Bougainville says " that their principal deity is 
called ' Ein-t-era/ i.e, * king of light,* or ' of the sun ' ; besides whom they 
acknowledge a number of inferior divinities, some of whom produce evil 
and others good ; that the general name for these ministering spirits is 
£atona ; and that the natives suppose ttoo of these divinities attend each 
affair of eantequence in human life, determining its fate either advantage- 
ously or otherwise. To one circumstance our author speaks in decisive 
terms. He says, when the moon exhibits a certain aspect which bears the 
name of ' Malama Tamai ' (the moon is in a state of war), the natives offer 
up human sacrifices. . . . When any one sneezes, his companions cry out 
' £va-rona-t-eatona,' i.e, * May the good genius awaken thee/ or ' May not 
the evil genius lull thee asleep.'" 

Captain King (" Journal of Transactions on returning to the Sandwich 
Islands," kc, Pinkerton, xi. 737) says of the Sandwich Islanders, *' The 
religion of these people resembles in most of its principal features that of 
the Society and Friendly Jtlands. Their morals, their whattas, their idols, 
their sacrifices, and their sacred songs, all of which they have in common 
with each other, are convincing prooft that their religious notions are derived 
from the tame touree." 
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It is impoBsible witUn these limits to investigate smx 
case. I have takes the more salient cases, as inrtanoeii 
by ^ J. Labbock, and contrasted tliem. I now wish 
to present the contrast in someirhat livelier fbrm, and I 
do not see that I can do better than to present to tlw 
the reader two scenes predsely similar, as to sobataaoe, 
yet under different cooditions, in different parts <f the 
world. The first shall be a description of " a whale 
ashore," by Sir J. Lnbbock, among the Australians ; 
and the second, a description of the same acene by 
Catlin ("Last Bambles, Aa, amODg the Indians <^ 
Vancouver's Island "). 

I most pre&ce that Sir J. Lubbock says that the Ans- 
tralians " have no religion nor any idea of prayer, but 
most of them believe in evil spirits, and all have great 
dread of witchcraft " (p. 353). 

The following is the scene to which I refer : — 

" Tliey are not, so far as I am aware, able to kill whalea for them- 
selveB, but when one is washed oa shore it is a real godaend to them. 
Yirea are immediately lit to give notice of llie jojfol event . . . Fot 
days they remain by the carcase, rubbed from head to foot with the 
stinking blubber, gorged to repletion vith putrid meat, out of temper 
from indigestion, and therefore engaged in constant fnys, raffering 
from a continuous dinoider from high feeding, and altogether a dift- 
gustirg spectacle."— Gyrf. Ore^, ajmd iMbbodt, p. 347. 

This is one picture; now for the other. It may be 
said thst it is only tite different idiosyncrasies of the 
writers transferred to their pages — that one is the narra- 
tive of Jean qui pleure, Sx., or of the medicia tant pit, 
&c. ; bnt I do not think so. 

Mr Catlin premises by telling us that the scene 
occurred when on a visit with the chief of the Klah-o- 
gnats, of whom he says that he knew at first sight by 
his actions that he was " a chief, and by the expression 
of his face that he was a good man," and whom his com- 
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panion described as ^^ a very fine old fellow ; that man is 
a gentleman ; I 'd trust myself anywhere with that man/' 
Of their religion, the chief himself told Catlin that on 
that western coast of Yancouyer's Island ^^ they all be- 
lieved in a Great Spirit, who created them and all things, 
and that they all have times and places when and where 
they pray to that Spirit, that he may not be angry with 
thenu" 

One day came the startling announcement that a 
whale was ashore. 

" The sight was imposing when we came near to it^ but not until 
we came around it on the shore side had I any idea of the scene I 
was to witness. Some hundreds, if not thousands of Indians, of all 
ages and sexes, and in all colours, were gathered around it, and others 
constantly arriving. Some were lying, others standing and sitting 
in groups ; some were asleep and others eating and drinking, and 
others were singing and dancing." The monster was secured by 
twenty or thirty harpoons, to which ropes were attached. *' These 
were watched, and at every lift of a wave moving the monster nearer 
the shore, they were tightened on the harpoons, and at low tide the 
carcass is left on dry land, a great distance from the water. . . . The 
dissection of this monstrous creature, and its distribution amongst 
the thousands who would yet be a day or two in getting together, 
the interpreter informed us, would not be commenced until all the 
claimants arrived." 

Several immense baskets had been brought in which to 
carry away the blubber. The possession of these baskets 
made all the difference in the scene which followed. To 
some this will be a sufficient explanation. How, then, 
did the others come to know nothing of baskets ? Truly 
there are people who cannot be made to see the effect of 
** character upon clover." I rely, however, upon the 
broad lines of the contrast. The absence in this latter 
scene of the disgusting sights above so graphically de- 
scribed — their quick use of the harpoons — and the general 
order and equity of the distribution. " A whale ashore," 
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T6x Cfttlin uys ("Last BamUes," p. 105), "is nneljr 
a gift from heaveo for these pom people, and tliaj n< 
ceive it and use it as such." 

Whilst qaotiog from Catiin, I moit be allowed to raftr 
my readers to the very striking proof (p. 248) he ind- 
dentally affords of the theory of degeQeracy in his com- 
parative illustration of the heads of the alto ftod bu 
Femvian, and of the Crov and modern Flathead ; — 

" The Crow of the Bocky Uonntuiis uid the alto-PaariaB of At 
Aitdu, h^ng the two graat original fonntuiu of Ameriem man^ M 
whom all the tribes point u their origin, and on wh<»n, of ootoi^ 
all the tribes have looked as the (mm idtdU of the Indian nea. 
The Flathead (letter e), aiming at the Crow skull (Uke the eopriUs rf 
most fashioiu}, has carried the copy into a caricatnre ; and the Bt*- 
Peruvian {d), aiiniog at the tUvaUd frtmlal of the mountain i^iont, 
haa squeezed his ap with dicnlor bandages to equollif monetrons jai»- 
portions." Alao vitU Prescott'H "Mexico" ii. 493, 6th ed., 18S0l 
" Anatomists also have discerned in crania disinterred &i>m the 
mound», and in those of the inhabitants of the high plains of th* 
Cordiiltrtu an obvioiu differmee from those of the moie barbuons 
tribes. This is seen e^peciaUf in the ampler /orthiad, intimating a 
decided intellectual superiority. . . . Snci is the conclusion of Dr 
Wairen, whose excellent collection has afforded him ample means 
for study and comparison." 

Before quitting this Bnbject I mast revive a question 
which I think Sir John Lnbbock will admit, if he tarns to 
the evidence dispersed in his pages, is at present involved 
in some obBcurity. Itiseimply this, " How did the savage 
come by the knowledge of fire ? " Sir John Lnbbock sug- 
gests (p. 473) " that in making flint instnimentB sparks 
would be prodnced ; in polishing them it would not fail 
to be observed that they became hot, and in this way it 
is easy to see how the two methods of obtaining fire may 
have originated. ... In obtaining fire two totalltf de- 
ferent methods are followed; aojne savages, as for in- 
stance the FuegianSj using percussion, while others, as 
the Sonth-Sea Islanders, mb one piece of wood agaioat 
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another. . . • Opinions are divided whether we have 
any trustworthy record of a people without the means of 
obtaining fire" (p. 453). To this point I shall recur. 
I will now give Sir John's quotation from Mr Dove : "Al- 
though fire was well known to them (the Tasmanians), 
some tribes at least appear to have been ignorant whence 
it was originally obtained, or how, if extinguished, it 
could be relighted. In all their wanderings," says Mr 
Dove, " they were particularly careful to bear in their 
hands the materials for kindling a fire. Their memory 
supplies them mth no instances of a period in which they 
were obliged to draw upon their inventive powers for the 
means of resuscitating an element so essential to their 
health and comfort as fiame. How it came originally 
into their possession is unknown. Whether it may be 
be viewed as the gijl of nature or the product of art and 
fiagacity, they cannot recollect a period when it was a 
desideratum^'* (" Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science," 
i. 250, apitd Lubbock, p. 355). '^ 



"The "Popul Vul" (pp. 223-227, Parig, 1861, vide Baring Gould, 
" Origin and Development of Religious Belief," p. 388) gives an instance — 
or embodies a reminiseence — of a people who had lost the tradition of fire. 

** Then arrived the tribes perishing with cold, . . . and all the tribes 
were gathered, shivering and quaking with cold, when they came before 
the leaders of the Iniches. . . . Great was their misery. * Will you not 
compasuonate us,' they asked ; * we ask only a little fire. Were we not all 
one, and with one country, when we were first created ? Have pity on us.' 
' What will you give us that we should compassionate you,' was the answer 
made to them. ... It was answered, ' We will inquire of Tohil' " (their 
fire-god) ; and then follows the horrible condition of human sacrifices to 
be offered to their fire-god Tohil, with reference to which Mr B. Gould 
quotes it. Vide supra, p. 81, tradition among the Sioux Indians, of fire 
having been sent to them from heaven after the Deluge. 

In Colden's " Five Indian Nations," p. 167, I find an Indian chief says : 
*'Now before the Christians arrived, the general council of the Five 
Nations was held at Onondaga, where there has from iht Beginning a con- 
tmual Jire been kept burning ; it is made of two great logs, whote fire never 
extinguiihes" 
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Now, if it is a teoable opinion — and at least iheN 
are the itatementa of Father Oobien, and of Alwo di 
SaaTedra, aod of Commodore Wilkes, to whose testimony 
I Bhall revert, that there are some tribes who are nn- 
acqnaiated with fire — that there ue some who have and 
some who have not the art of rekisdllDg 6re, then arises 
the question whether those who have it not have loat tbs 
art, or whether those who now possess it invented it 
If they did not invent it, they most have held it as a 
tradition, until, reaching a lower point of degradatioa 
still, they lost it. Hr liove's testimony to this efibct is 
very strong. What an emblem that never-«xUngnislied 
torch of primitive tradition I We find the same tradi- 
tion among the American Indians. ** The Chippeways 
and Natchez tribes are said to have an iustitntion f<a 
keeping np a perpetual fire, certain persons being set 
aside and devoted to this occupation " {Lnbbock, p. 421). 
Freycinet certainly declares that Fer^ Grobien'a state- 
ment, that the inhabitants of the Ladrone were totally 
unacquainted with fire until Magellan burnt one of their 
villages, to be "entirely without foundation." "The 
language," be says, " of the inhabitants contains words 
for fire, burning, charcoal, oven, grilling, boiling, &c" 
Again, as against Commodore Wilkes' assertion as an 
eye-witneas, that he saw no appearance of fire in the 
island of Fakaafo, and that the natives were very much 
alarmed when they saw sparks struck from fiint and steel, 
we are told that " Hale gives a list of Faokaafo words 
in which we find asi for fire " (Lubbock, p. 454). How- 
ever, Sir Jobu does not attribute to this argument the 
same force that Mr Tylor does, as aai is evidently the 
same word as the New Zealand ahi, which denotes light 
and heat as well as fire."' If, then, we have positive 

" 1 find. In Falknar'B "DacripUon of Patt^ni*," Ac., 1774 <F4lkMr 
Kiid«d wn 40* 7' in Uum puU), " IhA in tl» Tocaboltrr ^ ^* MolaA«% 
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evidence that they have not the thing (Wilkci), and 
also evidence that they have the word {vida notis), Amn 
not this prove that it is a tradition which thuy hiivii 
lost ? and is there not the presumption that th(sjr havo 
lost it through degeneracy ? 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTEIl XII. 

Compaie the foUowing account of the New ZoalAniltim :— 
^ Shut out from the rest of the world, witliout any to iint i\m\\ A 
pattern of what was right or to reprove what wuji wronid U It itui'> 
prising that morally they should have dogonoraUul, iivtiii from i\m 
standard of their forefathers? They were not alwayii oildiistiwl U} 
war, neither were they always cannibals ; th$ r$mmiiltranfA of th^ 
origin of these horrid customs is stiU preservid amumg^t lh»m, I f tlin 
progressive development theory were true, tt1>original rnA'm ulioiilil 
have progressively advanced ; every MUcceMiivu gnn«ratlon nhoiihl 



although the word for < fire ' is ' k'UI,' the word tor * hot ' In ' am* * mM * 
• chosea/ " 

But Sir J. Lubbock admits <'asi" is the same wonl M " M," sri'1 tf 
** ahi** denotes light and heat, it eUto signifies fire. 

Should we not expect, at least ought it to csimo Nurprliki, that iti«t wnrti 
for ** fire/' where poverty of language may be preNume<l| ulioulil nUni\ h\m 
for Ught and heat? In the Andaman vocabulary (Karl'ti " I'spunfiN "; 
'* ahay " is their word for the sun — in which the two mmntin Mmn to <!oin< 
bine. In Shortland's " Comp. Table of Polynesian DialflcU" (Tra«liiioiiii 
of the New Zealanders "), I find oAi means fire, and not light. 



Fire = 



New Zealand. 



Ahi/ 



RaratODga. 



Ai. 



Narlft tor's 
(terail). 



Afi. 



Mati'lwlQh Nlatiih 
(llawalli 

Ahl. 



* And as would appear from Shortland (id. pp. 66, 69), '*an," a nntm\ng\y coffnat4 
though not identical word with "ahi," is the New Zealand word for IlKht. Dut In tkni< 
gainviile's <' Vocabularj of FaitI (Otaheite) Island,** I find again "ral," if., thnlr word 
torfirtj whereaa their word for light, not darkneM, !■ "£ouramal" and «Po" — da/ 
light), whilst they have a distinct word for ''hot" .. " Irera"~."£ra" heing the nun. 
Compare Sanscrit "aghni "-^ignis, tn.—Vide Card. Wiseman, •• Science and Kerialed 
Seligion," p. 40, 5th ed. 
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have added Rome improvement to the one which preceded it ; but 
experience proves the contrary. A rctnarkftble iiiatacc« of thiti maj 
be adduced in the fact, that the New Zcalimden liuve retrogisded, 
even since the days of Captain Cook ; they then posMSsed large 
double canoes, decked, with houses on thero similar to those of 
Tahiti and Hawaii, in which, traditionally, their anceatore arrived ; 
it ia now more than half a century aince the hut was seen. Tradition 
also states that they had finer garments in former days and of dif- 
ferent kinds ; that, tike their reputed ancestor, they made cloth from 
the bark of trees — tlic name is preserved, but the monu&kcture has 
ceased. There are remains also in their language which would lead 
us to suppose thai, like the inhabitants of Tonga, they once posBt^ed 
a kingly form of government, and though they have now no term to 
express that high oihce, still they hnve words which are evidently 
derived from the very one denoting a king in Tonga. Their tiadi- 
tions, which are preserved, also establish the same fact, and perhaps 
one of the strongest proofs is their language ; its fulnc*s, its rich- 
ness, and close atliiuty not only in words but m grammar to Uw 
Sanscrit, carries the mind back to a time when literature oonld not 
have been unknown." Prom " Te Ika a Maui," or " New Zealand 
and its Inhabitants," by the Bev. Richard Taylor, M.A., F.O.8., a 
Missionary in New Zedand for more than tliiiiy yean, pfk S, 6. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



NOAH AND THE GOLDEN AGE. 



Taking as the basis of this theory that the law of nations 
forms part of a tradition, that the stream of thi« tradi- 
tion has never ceased to flow, and that the diffuMion of 
its waters has ever been the source and condition of 
fecundity; and further, that this tradition in its main 
current has run in the channels which Dr Newman 
{infra^ p. 338) has indicated — for although there are other 
reservoirs, they have become stagnant, and exint like 
the fresh-water lake, the Bahr-i-Ne^ig {vide Ilawlin- 
Bon^s ^^ Ancient Monarchies," L 18), whose waters are 
^^ fresh and sweet " so long as they communicate with 
the Euphrates, but when they are cut off become ^^ un- 
palatable," so that those " who dwell in the vicinity are 
no longer able to drink of it" — taking these various 
facts as the basis, we come inevitably to the question — 
Whence this tradition arose, and upon what authority 
and sanction it rests ? 

In answer to this I do not hesitate to affirm that pre- 
sumptively it goes back to the commencement of human 
history, and more demonstrably to that commencement 
— ^which for historical and practical purposes is sufficient 
— ^the era of Noah. 

I propose now to inquire how near this theory can be 
brought to the facts. 
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A fairer opportunity could haidljr have been afforded 
for ascertaining the force and fulness of primitiTe tra- 
dition tlian the discovery of the American continent; 
yet this opportunity was totally disregarded by the 
Spanish conquerors/ — trough men, and for the most part 
the offscourings of Spain, — and its evidences were but 
sparsely and negligently collected by the explorers of a 
different character who followed at a later date. 

Something, however, of primitive tradition has been 
thus preserved {vide Help's ^^ Spanish Conquest of 
America," i. 278, 286, 290; Prescott, « Mexico," L 54). 
Indeed, the approximation to the biblical narrative is so 
close that the suspicion would be quite reasonable that 
missionaries of whom we have no record had found their 
way to these people before the continent became known 
to us ; or that the people themselves were of Jewish 
descent ; or that they had left the Asiatic mainland sub- 
sequently to the preaching of St Thomas the apostle. 
Manco Capac {vide infra) , according to this conjecture, 
may have been one of these missionaries ; or it may even 
be that in the venerable image which the description calls 
up we see in vision the apostle himself. 

When, however, the description is compared with the 
traditions I have collated of a patriarchal character — still 
more remote and venerable, " Him of mazy counsel — 
Saturn" (Hesiod), I shall ask the reader to decide 
whether the more improbable conjecture, measured ac- 
cording to time and distance, has not the greater weight 
of evidence. 

I proceed to place in juxtaposition a recapitulation 



^ The works of Garciloasode la Vega, Valera, P. de Cieza, and De Saba- 
gun must be excepted. Ab an instance of the neglect which we hare 
reason to regret, the former giyes an account of one only (the Raymi) of 
the four annual feativals of the Penivians.-^Haklu7t Soc. ed. ii. 15^. He 
gives the name, however, of another — namely, the iSJtua. 
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of the classical and oriental traditions, and the quota* 
lions from Helps above referred to. 



*^ One peculiar drctuiiBtance, 
as Humboldt remarks, is very 
much to be noted in the ancient 
records and traditions of the 
Indian nations. In no leas than 
three remarkable instances has 
superior civilisation been attri- 
buted to the sudden presence 
amongst them of persons differ- 
ing from themselves in appear- 
ance and descent" 

[As to the argument to be de- 
rived from colour and appearance, 
vide tuproy p. 79.] 

'' Bochica, a white man with a 
beard, appeared to the Mozca 
Indians in the plains of Bogota, 
taught them how to build and to 
90Wy formed them into communi' 
ties, gave an outlet to the waters 
of the great lake [compare supra, 
p. 70, Chronology], and having 
settled the government, civil and 
ecclesiasticaJ, retired into a mon- 
astic state of penitence for two 
thousand years.' 

" In like manner Manco Capac, 
accompanied by his sister Mama 
Ocllo, descended amongst the 
Peruvians, gave them a code of 
admirable laws, reduced them 
into communities, and then as- 
cended to his father the Sun.**' 
(A confusion with the tradition 
of Enoch, parallel to the like 



I have shown (p. 211) that 
Calmet (and other authorities of 
the same date might be adduced) 
identifies Saturn with Noah« 
Among other proofs he points to 
the tradition of Saturn devour- 
ing his children (with the excep- 
tion of three), as a distorted 
tradition of the destruction of 
mankind according to the predic- 
tion of Noah, upon the canon of 
interpretation, " that men are 
said often to do what they do 
not prevent, or even what they 
predict I have also shown 
that this conjecture receives at- 
testation from a fragment of 
Sanchoniathon's (Phoenician),im- 
portant whether regarded as a 
more ancient parallel tradition, 
or as the same tradition nearer 
the fountain-head. 

Without recapitulating the 
other points of resemblance {vide 
ch. X.), let us compare what is 
said of Saturn with what is said 
of Bochica, Manco Capac, &c 

" Under Saturn," says Plu- 
tarch, "was the golden age,*' 
^ Saturn is represented with a 
scythe, as the inventor of agri- 
culture.*' Virgil (^n. viiL 316) 
describes Saturn as bringing the 
dispersed people from the moun- 
tains and giving them laws. I 



' Probably a trmdition of the penitence of Adam. 

' Here, the admixture of sun-worship, as identifying the mythology at 
any rate with the Hamitic and ** Cuthite," directly militates in favour of 
my view against the conjecture that Manco Capac was a missionary. 
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confusion in the petaon of Xisii- 
thniB,* nnmiBtakablr identiliud 
with Noah in the Babylonian 
tradittna.) 

" AinongBt the Meiicana there 
suddenly appeared Quetzalco- 
hnatl, the green -feathered (t.e. 
elegant) Bnake" (compare with 
CholdoBon fish-god, p. IM), "a 
■white and bearded man of broad 
brow, dressed in etrango dress, 
n hifislaUir who recommended 
severe penances, lacerating his 
own body with the prickles of 
the agave and the thonw of the 
cactos, but who dissuaded his 
foUowera from human sacrifices. 
Wliile he remained in Anahuaiia 
it waa a Satumian reign ; but 
this gnal Itgidalor, after moving 
on to the plains of Cholulas, and 
governing the Cholulana with 
wisdom, passed away to a distant 
country " [if this looks more like 
the movement among them of 
BOme apostolic misaionaiy, it is 
bIbo in keeping with the journey 
of Bacchus, " travelling through 
■U nationa," &c.), "and was never 
heard of more." It is said briefly 
of him, tliat "he ordawd tacn- 
fieu of flowers and fruit, and 
stopped Lis ears, when he was 
spoken to of war."'' Such a saint 



have also drawn attention to flw 
Saturnalia as connecting BomIw 
with Saturn. Now Cicero teDi 
us that one Bacchus was king of 
Atia, and author of lavt called 
STiia:!ian; and Bacchus is also 
said to have travelled through oH 
tiatitnis doing good, in all plsce;, 
and teaching many things profit- 
able to the life of man. 

Noah has also been identified 
with JanuB, and under Janua as 
the golden age ; 
:, said Ivide [h 
the time of Janua 
re full of KligioD 
He is f>aid to have 
been Ae first that built templet 
and irutituled lacnd riUt, and 
was therefore always mentioned 
at the beginning of sacriGcea. 
[This, in common with what is 
said of Quetzalcohuatl is again 
possibly a combined tradition of 
Enoch and Noah.] 



under Saturn w 



aiB), "that! 
all families v 
and holine-'a." 



1^ 



* Vidt also the liks confined tradition of Nimrod (A«ym) and HsMt 
(E^Sfpt), BnDMD.p. 1S3. 

' If an identity has been eitablished betWMn Qaetnleohuatl and Haneo 
Capac (puj« Prescott "Conqaut of Pen," L 9), it will appear tfaat tlua 
legislator, who ihnt his ears when he wm ipoken to of war, did twrerthe- 
lea leave them admirable m»TiTrn (compare with Indian (A17M1) »a«»t»— 

400) and laws of war, e.g. Preseott, " Pern," p. CD. Compai* «xttaot 
Davivi— -rtdc Mpni, piefaoe. 
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is needed in all times, even in the 
present advanced state of civili- 
sation' in the old world."* — 
Hdp*» "8p(muh Conquest of 
America," i. 286. 

Let both these traditions be compared with Berosiw' 
account of Hoa, or the fish-god (vide Rawlinson, " Anct. 
Men." i. p. 155, and supra^ p. 238). 

'^He is said to have transmitted to mankind the knowledge of 
grammar and mathematics, and of all arts (or of any kind of art), and 
of the polity of cities, the construction and dedication of temfUs, the 
introduction of laws, to have taught them geometry, and to have shown 
them by example, the mode of sowing the seed and gathering the fruits 
of the earth; and along with them to have tradated all the secrets 
which tend to harmonise life. And no one else in that time was found 
so experienced as he.**' 

In the traditions, however, which connect Noah with 
the Satomian reign,® it appears to me that threefold 
confusion has to be disentangled* 

''The Pemvian soldier was forbidden to eommit any trespass on the 
property of the inhabitanU whose territory lay in the line of march. 
From the moment war was prodaimed" ke., " in every stage of the wsr 
he was open to propositions for peace, and althoniBfh he songbt to redooe 
his enemies by carrying off their hanresU and destressing them by famine, 
the Pemrian monarch allowed his troops to eomDiit no onnecessary out* 
rage on person or property .** It is not to the point that these rules were 
not slways observed. 

* Compare supra, p, ^1, note to Manoo (Baeebos). 

7 Compare with Gen, vi, 18, viiL 15, '* And God spoke to Koe, ssr. 
ing"; also vi. 13, ix. 8; and Gen. viii. 20— '^ And Koe bnilt an alt«r 
unto the Lord, and taking of all cattle " ; and ix. 20— ''And Voe, a bo*- 
bandman, began to till the froond, and planted a vineyard." Also Eeele- 
siasticns xllv. 1, 3, 4, 19, ''The covenants of the world were made with 
him." Compare also with the " Oraenla BrbiHina,'' supra, p. 237. 

* It may be well here to recall t» rtcolketipn the well-known lines of 

Virgil- 

*^ rUima Cmnan venit jam earminis mtM : 

Magnos ab inX^irTo seebmim naseitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo, rtd^nnt Katomia rerna 
Jam sova yroftuka eoelo dimittitnr alto/' 

Eclogues lY, 
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I. There is a tradition of a golden and of a Bilyer age 
frequently transfused. 

IL When thus transfused there is often along with the 
tradition of a golden or silver age trace of a subordinate 
and incongruous tradition of a state of nature as a state of 
barbarism — ^both at the early commencement of things. 

IIL There is a double tradition of the succession of 
ages, the one ante-, the other post-diluTian. 

L The tradition of the golden age is primarily the 
tradition of Paradise, to which succeeded in gradation of 
degeneracy a silver, brass, and iron age. Of this line of 
tradition we have seen distinct trace in Sanchoniathon 
{supra J p. 127). 

But there is also, as we have just seen, a tradition of 
another golden age connected with Saturn, Janus, &c., 
and of this perhaps we have the most direct testimony 
in the Chinese tradition. 

"The Chinese traditions," says Professor Rawlinson (Bampton 
Lectures, ii., quoting " Horse Mos." iv. 147) " are said to be less dear 
and decisive (than the Babylonian). They speak of a * first heaven ' 
and age of innocence when ' the whole creation enjoyed a state of 
happiness ; when everything was beautiful, everything was good ; 
all things were perfect in their kind. Whereunto succeeded a second 
heaven, introdtuxd by a great convulsion^ in which the pillars of heaven 
were broken, the earth shook to its foundations, the heavens sank 
lower towards the north, the sun, moon, and stars changed their 
motions, the earth fell to pieces, and the waters enclosed wUhin its 
bosom burst forth with violence and overflowedy^ " &c. 

Here, then, is a tradition of a second heaven, or a 
Saturnian reign, following a convulsion which will per- 
haps be conceded to be a tradition of the universal 
Deluge {vide p. 223), and which links the tradition of 
the Saturnian reign with the patriarch Noah?* 

* Boulanger (" L' Antiquity Devoilde,*' i. 10), recognises, although it per- 
plexes him, the tradition which places the gold and silver age after the 
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I ask now to be allowed to look at the same tradition 
from a different point of view. 

I have elsewhere shown (p. 27) that according to 
the operation of natural causes everything in the primi- 
tive ages would have led to dispersion, but however pro- 
bable or even certain these conjectures may be, we know 
as a fact that they did not operate (Gen. xi. 1, 3, 8) for 
some three hundred years or more, probi^bly until after 
the death of Noah. Does not this look as if mankind 
were kept together for a period, in order that they 
might become settled in their ideas and confirmed in 
their maxims, under the influence and direction of the 
second father of mankind, whose direct communications 
with the Most High had been manifest, and whose 
authority necessarily commanded universal respect — 
«' Him of mazy counsel, Saturn ?" (Hesiod, " Theog.")^^ 

Beloge — "k la suite do oet ^venement, les traditions de Vage d'or, et du regne 
des Dietix paroiflsent encore plus bizarres ; *' also id, iiL 836 ; also 808. 
Also 828, '* Ce n'est done point un ^tat politique qu*il faut ohercher dans 
Tage d*or, ce fut un ^tat tout religieux. Chaque famiUe p^n^tr^ des 
jugemens d'en haut, Tecut quelque temps sous la conduite des p^res qui 
rassembloient leurs enfans." It is thus that Seneca depicts the golden age. 
Vidt p. 231. 

10 It might be a sufficient answer to say that they did not operate because 
a miraculous intervention ordained it otherwise ; but if we seek the expla- 
nation in natural causes they will be found such as will exactly confirm the 
theory. The causes which lead to dispersion are the necessities of the 
pastoral life. If there, then, was no dispersion, the conclusion is that 
during the three or four centuries after the Deluge mankind were mainly 
engaged in husbandry — **and Noe, a husbandman, htgan to tiU the 
ground." But husbandry is the first and essential condition of civilisation. 
We have seen that Mr Mill, Mr Hepworth Dixon, &o., believe that man- 
kind tlovely arrived at this stage through the intermediate stages of shepherd 
and hunter. On the contrary it would appear that they started in this 
career. Again, given the conditions which Genesis describes — families 
living in patriarchal subjection to a chief who had the knowledge of hus- 
baadry-— cultivation would be the natural consequenoe; for the one and 
only hindrance to cultivation, supposing the knowledge, is insecurity. 
**MoBt critical of all are the causes which conduce to agriculture, agrical- 
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If this theory appears far-fetched and fanciful, let it 
be recollected, oa the other hand, that there has long 
subsisted a tradition aniong mankind of a code of nature 
as connected with a state of nature, which has to be ac- 
counted for {xiidii chap, ii.) 

And when we consider how the impulsion which a 
nation receives at the commencement of its history con- 
tinues — how much, for instance, at the distance of a 
thousand years we resemble our Saxon ancestors of the 
eighth century, and even our ancestors of the German 
forest in identity of character, sentiment, and institu- 
tion — we must not make tlie lapse of centuries an im- 
passable harrier to a belief in t!ie traditions of maukiud 
in the early periods of history. 

Let us also, in regarding the goldea or silver age, 
glance beyond it to that iron age which ultimately fol- 
lowed it, in which the world, becoming crowded and also 
corrupted, many families and tribes collected together for 
warfare, and in which one nation swallowed another nntil 
all came to he absorbed, at least on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, into one or tiro great empires, which again con- 
tended for supreme dominion. An age of universal 
war, of many sorrows, of great perturbations, but one 
in which the process of dispersion was stayed, and 

tura ftt ansa th« moat fruitful and the moBt dncgeroua eipedientt for lif«. 
H* who tilk th« M>il ezpooM hU Tilusble itorel to the malice nr eumi^ of 
the whale world. An; marauder," fte. {" Uiaaell."b; FnuiouW. NewnuD, 
1869). But M the condition* deacribsd in OeasoB exelude the probabiliij 
of aucb interruption — agriculture would have been the preferable reaonroa 
of life — and ao it would have continued until oircumatanoea led to the ai- 
tanaion of the paatoral mode. So far, then, h wears brought to regard tba 
different modes of life aa progrsaaiTe or aucceauTe (I believe tiuit efttn at 
thia earl/ atage the; were contemporaneous}, the order of the mirrnadnn 
aocording to the theor; now in vogue must be rsTersed ; and wa maal 
regard mankind aa fint a communit; of huabandmen, gndually extonding 
thamaelTel as ahaphard^ to be fiaaLj atill more disperaed in some of thur 
branohea aa huntwa. 
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mankind settled down within certain definite lines of de- 
marcation, which in great part have continued to thin day. 
No wonder, then, that men turned to each other in 
these dark days, and talked with regret of the ftjm[ile 
agricultural and pastoral age which had pa«sed, and 
which came variously to be called, in their recollection, 
the second heayen, the Arcadian era, the Baturnia regna,^^ 
the golden age. Neither is it surprising that the idea 
of a state of nature misconceived as to the factH, and of 
a law of nature dimly remembered and dist<irted by 
human perversity, has so often obtained among mankind 
in .modern times and also in antiquity. Thij4 in a point 
which I shall discuss with reference to the historical 
evidence in another chapter. 

IL The conception of the state of nature (chap. ii. ) hn 
a basis of theory and belief arose in the main out of thif 
speculations of lawyers and philosophers; yet it is 
curious that we frequently come upon a concurrent yift 
always subordinate tradition of equality associat4;il with 
the tradition of a golden age which, if the age of Noali, 
we know aliunde to have been a state of hierarchicul 



^ '^ And truly there is a sap in nations a« well a« In trees, a vigorous 
inward power, eyer tending upwards, drawing its freshest energies frotri 
the simplest institutions, and the purest virtues and the healthiest moral 

action And if of nations we may so speak, what shall we say of 

the entire human race, when all iU energies were, in a manner, pent up in 
ita early and few progenitors ; when the children of Noah, removal but a 
few generations from the recollections and lessons of Kden, and possessing 
the accumulated wisdom of long-lived patriarchs, were marvellously fitte<l 
to receive those strange and novel impressions, which a world, Just burnt 
forth in all ita newness, was calculated to make f — Card. Wiseman, 
" Science and Revealed Religion," Lect ii. 

It is to this period that I am inclined to refer the belief in an age of 
high chivalry and virtue, with subsequent degeneracy, widely diffused in 
the legends of King Arthur. I will surrender my opinion whenever the 
historical infonnation respecting that monarch shaU have been more 
exactly determined. 
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Bubordination to a patriarchal chief; and, along with a 
reminiscence of a time of peaoefol prosperity at the com* 
mencement of things, the tradition of the primitiye age 
as one of great barbarism and privation, man living on 
acorns, Ac 

That these testimonies of tradition are inoongmons 
and confused, I am bound to admit ; bnt then, looked at 
from the point of view of tradition, they seem to me to 
have their explanation. K this happens to be deemed 
somewhat fanciful, I contend that tiie test in all these 
cases must be — (1.) Does the key fit the lock? • (2.) Is 
there any other key producible ?^^ I venture, then, to 
suggest (p. 21 1) that the notion of the primitive equality 
may be traced through the Bacchanalian traditions ; and 
tlie tradition of a primitive age of great privation I be- 
lieve to be the recollection of that brief but probably sharp 
period of suffering during which mankind clung to the 
mountains in distrust of the Divine injunction and 
promise, until brought into the plains by Noah.^* ( Vide 
p. 137.) 

IS ^ The evidence, therefore, of the meaning of this part of the Homeric 
BjBtem Ib like that which is obtained, when, upon applying a new key to 
some lock that we have been unable to open, we find it fits the wards and 
puts back the bolt** — Qladstone, " Homer and the Homeric Age/' ii. 80. 

>' Plato's testimony to this tradition is remarkable (Plato de Legibnt, 
lib. i.) Boulanger extracts the passage with reference to the golden age 
(iii. 296). (Vide also Grote's Plato, iii. 837.) Plato says—*' That it is a 
tradition that there was formerly a great destruction of mankind caused 
by inundations and other general calamities [are not these calamities thoee 
to which Horace alludes, I. Ode iii., 

" Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Lethi corripuit gpradum," 

from which only a few escaped ?] those who were spared led a pastoral 
life on the mountaint. We may suppose,*' he adds, "that these men 
possessed the knowledge of some useful arts, of some usages to which 
they had previously conformed." Plato indeed goes on to tell how this 
knowledge must have been lost^ and one reason he gives is, ** mankind 
remained stony centuries on the tuwmiu of the highest mountains— fear 
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MoreoTer, the chanctcrisliei cf thk tobf^iaart per^^ 
when mankiiid were firiiig together id groiqNi iif Uamiie» 
nnder the mfldgwvfof the patrurdi^ when ^aD finnilies 
were good'' (p. 218), and when 

.... ^WithabmidjDtgoodiiiiicistqiiiistliaiify 
An wining thaxed tbe gatberxn^ €4 t&csr bflviL^ 

was just that semi-state of nature which it onlj required 
the Bacchanalian tradition on the one side to transfrjcm 
into the fiction of the atate of aarage and akM>late 
eqoalitj, or the touch of poetrj to conrert into the golden 
reminiscence on the other. 

In this way, in the person of the patriarch Noah, the 
fiction of a state of nature was brought into eontact with 
the tradition of a law of nature and a law of natiom, re- 
garded as the law of mankind ^^ when men were nestrfAt 
the gods." 

UL I have already noticed (p. 127; the doable tradi- 
tion of the succession of ages, the tradition from the 
fragment of Sanchoniathon, upon which 3Ir McLennan 
relies, being ante-, that of Heaiod partly ante- and partly 
post-diluvian. The following lines of Hesiod, for in- 

and remembrance of the past did not permit them to tUfcemd into Ou 
plains.** Strabo(apiu2BooIanger, iiL 301) alio discinMS this question. He 
sajs that mankind descended into the pkins at different periods accord- 
ing to their courage and sociability (lib. xiiL) Yarro (De re Kostica, 
lib. xiii cap. i. ) sajs they were a long time before they descended." Now, 
in these passages from Plato, Strabo, and Yarro, there is distinct testimony 
to the fact of mankind remaining on the mountains after the Deluge, and 
their subsequent inferences are drawn from the fact that they supposed 
them to have remained there a long time. Is not this merely that they 
have recorded one tradition to the exclusion of another — yiz., that man- 
kind were brought into the plains by Saturn, in accordance with the indi- 
cationa in Genesis ix. 20, " and Koe, a husbandman beg^ to till the 
ground." Compare supra, p. 187, and p. 212 ; Bryant» " Mythology,** 
iii. p. 22, following [St] Epiphanius, says the descendants of Koah re- 
mained 659 yean in the vioinity of Ararat — i,e, five generations. 
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stance, bearing allusion to the confasion of tongnes and 
the Bhorteaing of life, being plainly poat-dilnvian : — 

" Wheti Oods alike and mortals rose to 1)irUi, ^H 

The immortak formed a golden race on earth ^H 

Of mang-lanffvar/ed men; they lived of old, ^H 

When Sfltum reigned in Heaven ; an age of gold. 

" The Sire of Heaven and earth created then 
A race the third, of many-lanffuagcd mm. 
Unlike the silver they ; of brazen mould, 
Strong with the aahen apear, and fierce and bold."'* 

And again, of the iron race which followed them, he 
Bays — J 

" Jove on this race of many<Iangiiaj;ed men ^^H 

Speeds the swift rain wHch bnt alow began ; 
For Bcaroelf spring they to th« light of day 
E'er age ontimely strewa their temples giey." 

I must here, too, point out faov cnriooaly the testi- 
monies of tradition and Bcience coincide." Both are 
agreed as to tiie transition from a brass (bronze) to an 
iron age ; bat in one it is referred to as evidence of de- 
generacy — in the other, the transition is addnced in 
proof of progresB. Bat the fact is established by the 
evidence of tradition, as certainly as by the concloBions 
of science, and is referred to accordingly by Sir John 
Lubbock (*' Pre-historic Times," p, 6). 
The lines of Locretins are certainly remarkable — 
" Arma antiquB, manna imgnea dentOBqne foenmt, 
Et lapidee, et item ajlvarum fiagmina rami 
Poflterius ferri vis est, nrisqae reperta, 
Sed prior nris erat, qnam fern cognitus nsos. 
Quo focilis magis est natuia et copia m^jot 
Mk solum term tractabunt,.BT«que belli 
Miscebant floctUB."— A Strvm Jfatvm, lib. 6. 

'* With refsrenM to the stone ags, vtit p. 3S3. 
" Conoeraing the evidsot tradition of the diqtenioa in Hwio^ 
"Theoc." ▼• *t^ 9kk Btjtii.i'% ''Il7thiiliit7,"'lll. 61, (iMg. 
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But here I cannot help thinking the tfBditkm Yam 
reference rather to the nse than to the knowledge of 
metals. We have seen, for instance, that the cnlttration 
of the ground commenced with Noah — the iiui heiog 
attested both by Scripture and tradition. Now, in the 
above passage, althoogh the primitiTe weiq>ona nt rt^ 
ferred to, as of stones, yet it is said ^^ aedreqne solom 
terraB tractabont," an averment which no doobt haa re* 
ference to the brazen age ; yet nothing forbids the con* 
struction, which on other grounds seems the more 
natural that the land was from the first no cultivated,^ 



^ This i^ypenn to me to be bomt oot bj tb« S«Merii rovt ^«r^ U» 
ploog^" bemg le eniiii gjy eo^stto witk * jh^ tfrif,'' ssd witli tib« yrtAnt* 
com s "aruU," aronniy antmaiy Onck i^f n f m ^ Ac; 

SitfiMnt^ "ar, to plooc^" triilf boU 1 to Bnw^s ^'EOupyH^," T^ 
alBO ICax Mfiller, "Sdeoce ol UDSi»|;t,'' ^ VUe tih» Mm UitUf, 
« Chip*," iL p. 45. 

"The name of the i^on^ Qm SsTpi) wee a^^ fhtiffkdd Umd^ e^ 
pean to Aa«e Uem ofr, % word Mi in^ttd is the InMe ' harty' wUch hee 
the aame import; and the Greek ifwr^m tad lUitmtm enslmei appeaw 
to indicate, like the frntpa^ am E^j^gfttMU im^feaJ' — WUkmmm^i AncUtU 
Egjfptwn*, L 45. 

If **9x^ as in "^mptsrmT ahoold be propoeed as the prioitiTe raet. It 
most be after rejection ol the erideoee of aeeoodaij deriratioo ; bat dees 
not oar common pariance still nm to the eo mp a ri soo of rirtoes with 
metals, "good as sokf," '^ hard aa iron,"'' true as steeL'' Whjtbenat* 
later period dionld not brass have become the expression for he$l in the 
brasen or waiiike a^e, when conrase was the Tirtoe prinetpallx rsfparded ? 
If thia is accepted, "'Affrf," or Mars, so fsr from being the root^ would be 
a tertiary derivation — ^the embodiment and detfiestion of what was re* 
gaided as beet in the brasen age. (Hadstone (** Bonmf*' Si p. 225;, shows 
thai ICars waa a dettj of late inrention, and not one of the tradition' 
ary dettiea. Bawlinson, vide mpra^ p. 154, identifying Ares with Vimrod. 

Hansen ^Egypt," iiL 456), says in a note, " Arya" in Indian means 
lord. Its original meaning was equivalent to ^ nppcr noble." The popnlar 
name "Arja" is deriTed from it^ and means "descended from a noble." 
I win only add that ** Ari ** in Egyptian means ** honoorable " (in Nofroari). 
Bat ** ar " might mean to plough ; for the Aryans were originally and 
essentiaUy an agrieoltural, and therefore a peasant race. Agricultore at 
the time we are contemplating would hare been the most honourable em- 
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and that in Btrictness the commenGement of the bnien 
age was identical with the commencement of cnltiyation, 
although in the mind of the poet it had reference to the 
introduction of bronze weapons and implements of war. 
Moreover, the sylvarum Jroffmna ram may point to 
the period immediately preceding cnltivation, when the 
human race clung to the mountains. The testimony of 
Scripture to the point seems plain. Not only does the 
construction of the ark appear to imply the use of metsis, 
but the reference to Tubalcain, ^^ who was a hammerer 
and artificer in every work of brass and iron " (Gten. iv. 
22), seems to put the antediluvian knowledge of mettis 
beyond question. 

In the first commencement after the Deluge, unless 
miraculously supplied, there would have been no grain 
or bread food until time had been allowed for its pro- 
duction. During this interval acorns, Ac, may have 
been the only food. Perhaps it was so ordained to incite 
to the new permission to eat flesh meat. On the other 
hand, I ask, in those ages when men were supposed to 
live exclusively on acorns, was not flesh meat eaten, — 
were there no hunters ? Had man no control over the 
domestic animals ? 

That in a peaceful period, and the intercommunication 
of families previous to the dispersion implies a state of 
peace (ch. xiii.), in a period in which, if we follow the 
other traditions, "all families were good," and were 
under the rule of an old man, " who held his hands to 
his ears when they spoke to him of war," it is not sur- 
prising to learn either that they had no weapons, or that 



ployment {tuprOy p. 829), it would not have been "an agricultural and 
therefore peasant** employment till insecurity brought about the state of 
dependence and vassalage. The Aryans would have been noble as being 
of the Japhetic race. 
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tbev were of the simplest descriptioD. It is characteristic 
of an age which piqaes itself upon the perfection of its 
artillery^ and whose greatest triomphs and inventions 
have been in the science of destruction , to look back 
upon a totally different age which happened only to have 
stone weapons, as necessarily an age of barbarism. Bat 
from our point of view it must be regarded not as an 
age of barbarism, but of prosperity, — not as a state of 
equality, but of the subordination of the members of the 
family to each chief, and of families relatively to each 
other ; an age of much mental vigour and spiritual in- 
tuition, and, so far from being a period of misery, it left 
reminiscences of happiness such as lingered long in the 
memory of mankini 



I 



CHAPTEB XIV. 



S/K S. MAINE ON THE LAW OF NATIONS. 



Da VwwiuM in liu inaugnnl diaconse u BecWr of the DnUii I 
Uninnttr ("Ontlie Pluc held bjr tfae Facultj of Ana in xiat Uu- ' 
vdutj- Course'^, ubidi I think never rtcuved th« attentMD it 
■ieservei has with a few ma^terlj loQi^he? eketohed tlie histnrr of 

ran into, and be found identical with, the tradition I un now legird- 
iiig — with this difference, that Dr Newnun regards Westetn dvilisa- 
tibn in its progressive, whereas we ue concerned with ita tnditin 
sEpectt. Dr Newman saTs : " I take things aa I find them on tlw 
(nrface of historj, and am bnt i-1^««ing phenomena (I have nothing 
to do with ethnologf). Looking, then, at the coontriea whidi ntr- 
Toond the Hediteiranean aeaa as a whole, I aee them, finm time im- 
memoiial the seat of an aaeociation of intellect and mind sncfa m to 
deaerre to be called the intellect and mind of hnman kind. Sluting 
and advancing from certain centres, till their leepectiTe inflneneM 
intenect and conflict, and then at length inteimingle and comlnne, a 
common thought has been generated, and a common dviliaatica 
defined and established. E^QT^ ^ <™b at&rting-point, SjTia another, 
Greece a third, Italj a fonrth (of which, as time goes on, the Bonian 
empire ii the matoji^, and the most intelligible expression), Ncsth 
AMcs a fifth, .... and this aeaoeiation or social commonwealth, 
with wh&terer reverses, changes, and momentaiy diisolntions^ onn- 
tinnes down to thii day. ... I call it, then, pre-eminent^ and em- 
phaticallj Hnman Society, and its Intellect the Human ICnd, and 
ita deciaiona the sense of mankind and ita humanised and enltivmted 
states — civiliaalion in the abstract ; and the territoij on which it 
lies the orhi* Urrarvm, or the world. For unless the iII(uta*ti<Ki he 
lanciful, the object which I am contemplating is like the imrrmiinm 
of a seal upon th« wax ; which lonnds off and gives fona to tk* 
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greater portion of the soft material, and presents something definite 
to the eye, and pre-occnpies the space against any second fignre, so 
that we overlook and leave out of our thoughts the jagged outline or 
unmeaning lumps outside of it, intent upon the harmonious circle 
-which fills the imagination within it." (^ There are indeed great 
outlying portions of mankind, .... still they are outlying portions 
and nothing else, fragmentary, &c., protesting and revolting against 
the grand central formation of which I am speaking, but not uniting 
with each other into a second whole.**) The same orbi$ terrarumy 
which has been the seat of civilisation, has been the seat of the 
Christian polity. '' The natural and the divine associations are not 
indeed exactly coincident, nor ever have been." ' " Christianity has 
fallen partly outside civilisation and civilisation partly outside Chris- 
tianity ; but on the whole the two have occupied one and the same 
orbis terrarum. .... The centre of the tradition is transferred from 
Greece to Rome. .... At length the temple of Jerusalem is rooted 
up by the armies of Titus, and the effete schools of Athens are stifled 

by the edict of Justinian The grace stored in Jerusalem, and 

the gifts which radiate from Athens, are made over and concentrated 
in Rome. This ia true as a matter of history. Rome has inherited 
both sacred and profjeme learning ; she has perpetuated and dispensed 
the traditions of Moses and David in the supernatural order, and of 
Homer and Aristotle in the natural. To separate these distinct 
teachings, human and divine, is to retrograde ; it is to rebuild the 
Jewish temple and to plant anew the groves of Academus ; . . . . 
and though these were times when the old traditions seemed to be 
on the point of failing, somehow it has happened that they have never 
failed. .... Even in the lowest state of learning the tradition was 
kept up ;" . . . . and this experience of the past we may apply to 
the present, " for as there was a movement against the classics in the 
Middle Ages, so has there been now Civilisation has its com- 
mon principles, and views, and teaching, and especially its books, 
which have more or less been given from the earliest times, and are 
in fact in equal esteem and respect, in equal use, now, as they were 
when they were received in the beginning. In a word, the classics 
and the subjects of thought and study to which they give rise, or to 
use the term most to our present purpose, the arts have ever on the 
whole been the instruments which the civilised orbis terrarum has 
adopted ; just as inspired works, and the lives of saints, and the 
articles of fEuth and the Catechism have been the instrument of edu- 
cation in the case of Christianity. And this consideration you see, 
gentlemen (to drop down at once upon the subject of discussion 
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which hai bronglit na blether), iimita the apaniag of tha Mboek is 
■ite ' with a aolemiiitr ud monunt of a paenliu Uad, fiw ts •» 
but engaged in leiterftting 411 old tnditioii, wid csnTuig on Ooib 
Mguit methods of enlarging Uu mind, and eoltiTatiiig the iatelket 
vid ripening the feelinga, in which the pioeeH of ciTilintion hi* 
ever coniiated." — Dr Ntunnat^ oa OinfMatMM. 

Before examioing Bir H. Hune's view on the Iav of 
Ifatare and the Law of Katiom, it will pahapa fadlitats 
the inqniiy if I gather up, ont of the evidence which hat 
accamulat^d in the piBTious chapters, aoch concltuiom 
as will show how we stand in regard to Sir H. Maine's 
general theory. 

' /,(., " The teMbing Hid goTammentot th« Uaireintf temuoed inthi 
Fuult; oE Arta,' and not in Um tuultj ot thsology or Uw or modal 
pbilfwopby. I haT« (or m7 own purpoMt of condenMtion baea ofaligad t> 
take cartuQ unpardocabl* libartiea of tnnipoutloa in the mbora abatno^ 
tor which I oon onlj plead m; naceuitj'. I ihould not in anj oaae ha** 
■0 eioaedad in quotation, were thia rar; maatarlf kddreaa at all acoaaiihl^ 
bat, ■■ far aa I know, It la onl; to be found in the OatAoIie Uw mH 
GaiOU, Novembei 16, IBfit. 

In order to abow tha full aignifieanoe of thsae aitraetefrom Dr Newmi^ 
and alao their bearicg on poiata atUl to be diacuaaed, I will append tta 
followintt auggeatiTB paaaaga front Sir H. Haina'a "Ancient I«w,''p. St: — 
"It la oalj vith the progreaaiTa aoojetiea that we are ooncacaed, aod 
nothing ia moie remarkable than their extreme tawneaa. In apite <tf 
o*erwhelining eridanoe, it ia moat dilBcatt for a eJUian of Warten 
Europe to bring thoroughlj home to himaalt the truth that the ciTiliaatiil 
which auTTOunda him ia a rare eioeption in the hiatoij of the woiid. tin 
tone of thought common among ui, all our bopaa, feara, and ipacnlaUow 
would be materiiUlj aSected, if we had vividlj before ua tha relatioa of 
the progreuiTB racea to the totalitjof human Ufa. It ia indiiputabla that 
much the grcateit part of mankind baa never ahown a partioalar dava 
that :ta civil institutiona ahould be improved aince the moment whan tt- 
tamal completcneu waa Erat given to them by their embodiment in acB) 

permanent rscard There baa been a material oiviliaaUon, bat to- 

Btead of the civQiaatiao expanding tha law, the law haa Wmf^fJ tka 
oiviliution." 

I muet alao expraaa my belief that if Mr Lowe bad read tha laotoi 
Dr Newman, he would have verr much modified the vlewa lie envad 
in hi* lecture on ''PrimaT7andnmTenit7Eduoation,"atthaPhiloaaphkd 
InatitotioD at Bdhibnigh.— TViwi, November i, 1M7. 
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L Accepting Sir H. Maine's dictum that ^^ the family 
and not the individual was the unit of ancient society ;'' 
and, in a certain sense, the farther position, that it is diffi- 
cult " to know where to stop, to say of what races of men 
it is not allowable to lay down that the society in which 
they are united was originally organised on the patriarchal 
model,"* I venture to maintain against Sir H. Maine the 
continuance of family life in a quasi state of nature, before 
either the development or creation of the State. 

IL But in maintaining that there was a period in 
human history anterior to the formation of governments, 
I am far from asserting — on the contrary, I distinctly 
repudiate the notion — that there was ever an ante-social 
state. Society is complete within the family circle;* 
and society in any wider organisation is only the re- 
quirement and consequence of imperfection and corrup- 
tion within the family, or of collision between families. 
Undoubtedly, there were instances in which the State 
grew up imperceptibly out of the extension of the family 
into the patriarchal system;^ but these instances will 
probably have occurred among the families who remained 



« "Ancient Law," p. 123. 

* It bj no meanB follows that Qod does not wiU, and did not foreordain 
•odetj in ita wider organisation, according to the conditiona and circum- 
stances out of which it arose. 

^ Sir H. Maine says (p. 124) :^" The points which lie on the surface of 
history are these : the eldest male parent — the eldest sscendant — is abso- 
lutely supreme in his household. His dominion extends to life and death, 
and is as unqualified over their children and their hotttes as over his slaves. 
The floclcs and herds of the children are the flocks and herds of the father.*' 
[This is not borne out by what we read of Abraham and Lot, Esau and 
Jacob— e.^^ "But Lot also, who was with Abraham, had flocks of sheep, and 
herds and tents. Neither was the land able to bear them, that they might 
dwell together'* (Qen. xiiL) ** And the possessions of the parent, which 
he holds in a representative rather than a proprietary character, are equally 
divided at his death among his descendants in the first degree, the eldest 
son sometimes receiving a double share, under the name of birthright, 




gtationaryt vhether by right of ieniorily, or hy Tiit 
of snperior pover, at the central point £toin ifhidi tka 
Dispereion commenced. So long, however^ aa ftmilj 
government sofflced, there would hare been nothing bid 
the family; bnt Then mankind iscreBsed, and actnil 
retationehip died oat, dispatee moat hare moltdplied and 
become complicated — not only between indiridoals bnt 
between famiiliee ; hence the flecesait^ of State go>Teni- 
ment — hence the nteessity of an appeal on the part 
of individaaU from the family to eome anpreone 
authority. This would be the first mode in whieh 
gOTemmenta would have ariaen among those who came 
under the action of the Dispersion. But even here— 
asBuming the family groups to have descended from the 
same progenitor — we see firat the family, first proper^, 
then the State. The second mode would be where sevenl 
families, differing in language and race, came together 
and formed States.* Although they would have come 
together on unequal and varying conditions, yet they 
would necessarily have come together on some condi- 
tions, and for the mutual protection of their rights, their 
property, and their personal security. In all such cases 
there would have been something of a recognition and 
adjustment of rights, something of the nature of a com- 
pact more or less explicit, but much more formal and 



but mare generally endowed with no hereditAr; >dyantage beyond u 
honoraiy precedence." The npiration tbeii commeDced with the diniton 
of the iaherittince; and whether it wu ever an egu&l diviiion, and not 
proportioned to the reepective age* of the ■onii, or determined by other 
motivea, or ogun, ■ diviBioD ol different kinds of propertj, auj be open 
to queetioo; but at any r»te e division took place, and ■ aepuation ef 
ftmiliea vrui conBequeut upon it. The diviaion waa not only the lign and 
token, but the efficient cauae of the aepantion ; and lo not only the die- 
penion of familiee, but leparate ownerahipa oommenced with the deieand- 
tnts in the fint d^;ree. 
» Compare Plato, "Legea;" Grote'a " Plato," JIL 337. 
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explicit in this mode than in the former. In any case, 
the end and intention of the formation of States and 
governments would have been the security of rights, as 
Cicero tells us: — "Hanc enim ob causam maxime ut 
sua tuerentur respublicae civitatesque constitutae sunU 
Nam etsi, duce naturae, congregabantur homines, tamen 
spe custodia rerum suarum urbium praesidia quaBrebant." 
But does not Sir H. Maine himself supply similar 
testimony? Referring to the notions of "primitive 
antiquity," he says : — 

*' How little the notion of injury to the community had to do with 
the earliest interferences of the State, through its tribunals, is shown 
by the curious circumstance, that in the original administration of 
justice the proceedings were a close imitation of the series of acts 
which were likely to be gone through in private life by persons who 
were disputing, but who afterwards suffered their quarrel to be 
appeased. The magistrate carefully simulated the demeanour of a 
private arbitratOTf casually called inP — Chap. x. 374 ; vide also pp. 
375, 376. 

III. We come to the conclusion that the collation of 
the sentiments and maxims, as preserved in tradition 
by the families who had coalesced into States, would 
have formed the basis of the morality and of the juris- 
prudence of the States so constituted ; and that in every 
case of oppression appeal would have been made to their 
pre-existing and natural rights. 

IV. That whilst certain traditions — the tradition of 
religion, for instance — ^would have been perhaps more 
faithfully preserved in the patriarchal governments of 
the East, and we find evidence of this in the monotheism 
of the Persians ; on the other hand, if there was a tradi- 
tion of a law common to all nations, it would be more 
likely to be preserved in States formed by the amalga- 
mation of many distinct families and races.* 



* ** In that old heathenism of the Roman world, into which it was the 
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Y. That Buch was the origin and luBtory of the Oreeb 
and Romans — ^the two nations which fonned the nndem 
of the orbis terrarum within which, as Dr Newman tells 
ns (jsupra^ p. 339), is found the centre of Ghristianitf 
and the seat of civilisation. 

VL That, whether the Boman law goes back in trsr 
dition, or, as Sir H. Maine will say, in fiction only-^ 
the fact remains, that it does so trace itself back to 
remote antiquity, and that the Boman law subsists to 
this day as the foundation of most of the codes of Europe, 
imd has extended its ramifications to all ; and that out- 
side the circle of its influence other nations equally 
retrace their codes to remote antiquity, and, as a rule, to 
revelations made to their earliest founder. That nothing 
is more striking in ancient times than the manner in 



will of Qod that the Christian religion should be introdaced by the 
apostles, there were then diverse and often conflicting elements. There 
was a good element^ which came from Qod ; there was a thoroughly bad 
element, which came from Satan; and there was a corrupt element^ 
which was the fruit of the workings of unregenerate human nature upon 
society, and upon the objects of sense and intelligence with which man is 
placed in relation. The good element we see embodied in great part of 
the laws and institutions of the ancient world, as also in much of the 
literature, the poetry, the philosophy of Greece and Rome, which litera- 
ture consequently — after having been purified, and as it were baptiied — 
has always been used by the Christian Church in the education of her 
children. This element, I say, was originally the gift of God, the Author 
of nature, to man, the offspring of reason and conscience, the tradition of 
a society of which Gk>d was Himself the founder. It enshrined whatever 
fragments of primeval truth as to God, the world, and man himself still 
lingered, in whatever shape, among the far-wandering children of Adam. 
St Paul alludes to this element (Acts xviL 22) ; . . . . and his words alto- 
gether seem to imply that Qod watched over it, supported it and fostered it^ 
as far as men were worthy of it, and that it might even have been ex- 
panded into a perfect system of natural religion and of reasonable virtue, 
had men been grateful enough to earn larger measures of grace from God, 
who left not Himself without witness in His daily providence, and was not 
far from * any one of His children. ' " — " Four Sermont,** by the Rev. Henry 
J. Coleridge, S.J. Bums & Gates. 1869. P. 52. (48.) 
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which their codes, which are the embodiment of laws 
previously in tradition, were held as a sacred deposit 
This was the reason why the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians might not be altered ; and that, according to 
the laws of the Visigoths, no judge would decide in any 
suit unless he found in their code a law applicable to the 
case ; and perhaps we may find trace of it in the phrases 
familiar to us — nolumus leges Anglia mutariy stare super 
vtas antiquaSy and so, too, in the ita scriptum est^ which, 
as Sir H. Maine says (p. 31), silenced all objections in 
the Middle Ages. 

VIL That the fact of a tradition of " a law common 
to all nations'' and of ^^a lost code of nature," is in 
accordance with the historical and scriptural evidence 
which would render such a tradition probable. 

Sir H. Maine, with whose argument I now propose •to 
deal, is, as far as I am aware, the most conspicuous 
opponent of the common belief in the " Law of Nations;" 
and yet it appears to me that we shall find testimony to 
the tradition even in the very terms in which he repu- 
diates it. I must at least consider this a recognition 
on his part of the strength and inveteracy of the opposite 
view. In the following extracts I shall suppose my 
readers fresh from the perusal of Sir H. Maine. 

Sir H. Maine says ("Ancient Law," pp. 7, 8), that 
the further " we penetrate into the primitive history of 
thought, the further we find ourselves from the concep- 
tion of law of any sort." And again, " It is certain 
that in the infancy of mankind, no sort of legislation, 
not even a distinct author of law, is contemplated or 
conceived of." Now if Sir H. Maine had said nothing 
more, I should have felt bound to take this assertion 
upon his authority ; but Sir H. Maine adds : — " Law has 
scarcely reached the footing of custom ; it is rather a 
habit. It is, to use a French phrase, ^ in the air.' " [Is 



» 
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not Sir H. Maine here hunting for a phrase which shall 1 
not imply that it m in tradition?] " The onlj authori- 
tative statement of right and wrong is a judicial sentence j 
after the facts, not one presupposing a law which has 6em I 
violated, but one which is breathed for the first time by ' 
a higher power into the judge's mind at the moment of 
adjudication." 

This passage may be adduced in evidence of the tra- 
dition of Koab and his heavenly-inspired judgments, 
bat apparently it is in contradiction to the view of a 
law of nature, since it supposes the judge to decide 
through direct inspiration, or in the way of stet pro 
ratione voluntas, and not with reference to a " law which 
has been violated." Now, Sir H. Maine comes to his 
conclusion upon the ground of the " Themistee " of the 
Homeric poems. " The earliest notions connected with 
the conception . . . . of a law or rule of life are those 
contained in the Homeric words 'Themis' and * The- 
mtstes'" (p. 4). "The literatare of the heroic ages 
discloses to ue law in the germ under the ' Themistes,' 
and a Uttle more developed in the conception of ' Dike ' '* 
(p. 9). If this were so, law according to the conception 
of *' Themistes " and law according to the conception of 
*'Dike'* were never contemporaneous, but necessarily 
successive, or rather progressive ; bat at page 8 we read, 
" The Homeric word for a custom in the embryo is sonu- 
times ' Themis ' in the singular, more often ' Dike,' the 
meaning of which visibly fluctuates between ' a judg- 
ment ' and a ' custom ' or ' usage.' ' No/w?,' a law . . . 
does not occur in Homer.'" 



^ The word 'piiut' ia found in tb* Hjtnn to Apolta, t. SO, attribat«d to 
Homer [the term Stiutm eleo, v. 3fi1] — md in Haiiod, Op. «t Diet, t, 
276. — Goguet, ii. 7S. Id the H71D11 to ApoUo it ii only applied to eoog. 
The Oreeki h>d the lame word, ho«e<rer — vii. rofuH, u for Um, ■ong^ 
uid puturee— that ia to ajiy, the t«m lav, FSfwi, \» applied to the iaatni- 
rnent of ila tt*nn|MHMBil to wh>t would then have bean ila molt 
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Well, allow that there need not be as yet the meta- 
physical conception of law, or law as a positive enactmcDt, 

ordinary subject matter. This seems to me in eridence of its primitive 
use. 

Take, moreover, the following passage in the First Book of the Iliad, 
▼. 233 :— 

'AXX* ix roi ipcUf kcu ixi fieyaw 6pK0P 6fUMffuii 
nu fta rcHk eicrjrrpop, ro fup oirore ^vWa koX d^ovt 
^v<re(, ireidrj Tpura rofirfP iv 6p€<r<n XeXotrcr, 
oCd^ dpaOrfXriirei ' rept yap />a i xaX/rot iXe^e 
^vKKa re koI ^Xoiop * wp airrc flip vies ^Kxnitop 
h TaXa|ii7t <po/)€ov<ri, diKoxnroKotj olre defuaras 
rpof Acot el/>uarat ' 6 de rot fuyat i<r<rmi bpKot, 

^Heynt*$ Homer, i. v. 233-239. 

" But this I saj, and with an oath confirm. 
By this my royal staff, which never more 
Shall put forth leaf nor spray since first it left 
Upon the mountain side its parent stem, 
Kor blossom more ; since all around, the axe 
Hath lopped both leaf and bark, and now 'tis borne, 
Emblem o/jtutiee, by the sons of Greece, 
Who guard the tacred ministry of law 
Before the face of Jove/ a mighty oath. 
The time shall come when all the sons of Qreece 
Shall mourn AchiUes' loss," &c. 

—Lord Derby't TrarulcUion, 275-285. 

Here we have the term " dike " not merely in embryo, but in the com- 
pound word **dika8poloi," administrators of justice, implying something 
akin to judges, and a condition of things in which law was reduced to a 
state in which there was something to guard and administer. Not only 
so, but the staff, the "emblem of justice," is borne by them when they 
guard the ** Themistes " before the gods. 

It will not only be curious to discover, but the discovery of vestiges in 
modem times of the old traditional modes and ceremonial will throw light 
upon the administration of justice in ancient times. I dare say many 
other instances may be indicated. I will adduce the following :— -If my 
readers will turn to the Pall Mall Gazette (July 12, 1870), they will find 
an account of " The Manx Thing," or '* the ancient custom of the Ruler, 
Ilia Council, and the Commons meeting together in the open air to proclaim 
the law to the people standing around.'* "The Lieutenant-Qovemor is 
the representative of the King, and takes an oath to deal truly and up> 
rightly between our sovereign lady the Queen and her people," ** and as 
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embracing indifferently a variety of cases. EliminaU 
tlte word " law." Instead of the phrase " law of nature " 
Bubstitute " uatural justice," and " the sense of right 
and wrong;" and it suffices that we detect "usage," 
" custom," right; for even if it were conceded that right 
is a post- Homeric rendering of hunj, yet '* custom " and 
"usage" in their definitiou would have beeo in recogni- 
tion of pre-existing right. Thia becomes more clear if 
"we consider the alternative opinion. Sir H. Maine aaya 
that '"under the patriarchal despotism," "every maa 
was practically controlled in all his actions by a regimen 
not of law but of caprice" (p. 8). The judgments, then, 
of the patriarchal times were mere " caprice," and rights 
were defined without reference to any sense of justice. 
From "Themistea" of caprice they would proceed to 
legislation upon "caprice," and, ultimately, to codA 
which would represent nothing but a digest of the pre- 
cedents of "caprice." It is difficult, then, to nnder- 
stand in what way and at what pointthe sense of justice, 
the conception of " dike," originated, and most of all, if 
this is true, it is difficult to account for the " Themistea " 



indlfferanU; betwUt p>rt; and party at thi* *ta^ note ttanieA." " H« k 
usisted bj two demeitera or lupreme judges, who tntut deem the lav 
truly, u they will answer to the Lord of the lale." Here, ■■ in Homv, 

there ii reFerenoa to an emblem and a ceremonial repugnant to the notion 
that (ii0^) " ever; man under the patrUrchal deapotiam wai praotiDa% 
controlled by a regimen not of law but of caprice." 

Hr Adame deicribea the following tcene in one at the iaUada in th* 
archipelago off the mainluid of Korea — " The chief, who really has aome- 
thing very noble and majestic about him, aa is generally the caM with 
men in high authority among the DBtivea of theie iglanda. .... TIm 
demeanour of thoae of hii countrymen who lurrounded him waa aa free 

and independent aa hii own was reserved and dignilied In hb hand 

be hddAu badge of ofia, a trand of ehmj/ mth agnentUkat cordntwiitti 
aiioat it liht thi urptnt 0/ ^leulapitu." — "TraveLioE a Naturaliat in Japan 
and Manchuria," bj Arthur Adami, F.L.3. 1870. Compare alao with 
infra, p. 390, 
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being regarded as akin to inspiration, as well as for the 
veneration with which, we have the authority of Sir H. 
Maine {vide infra) for saying, that Archaic law was 
held, and, moreover, for the persistent tendency to revert 
to the past.' 

If, however, we follow Sir H. Maine in his illustration 
taken from English law, we shall find ourselves re- 
instated in our original convictions. Sir H. Maine says 
(p. 8), "An Euglishman should be better able than 
a foreigner to appreciate the historical fact that the 
*Themistes' preceded any conception of law;" but at 
page 32, he says, " Probably it will be found that 
originally it was the received doctrine that somewhere in 
nubibus [Q. "in the air"], or in gremio magistratuum 



* I feel very much supported in my argument by the following passage 
from Mr Gladstone's " Homer" (ii. 420): *' Mr Qrote says that *the primi- 
tive import * of the words ii.yaOhif tcOXbt^ and Kaxbt, relates to power and 
not to worth; and that the ethical meaning of these is a later growth, 
which ' hardly appears until the discussions raised by Socrates, and prose- 
cuted by his disciples.* I ask permission to protest against whatever 
savours of the idea that any Socrates whatever was the patentee of that 
sentiment of right and wrong which is the most precious part of the patri- 
xnony of mankind. The movement of Qreek morality with the lapse of 
time was chiefly downward and not upward. .... But as to the words 
ayoBbt and Koxbij the case is far more clear ; and here I ask, Can it be 
shown that Homer ever applies the word ayaOdt to that which is morally 
bad ? or the word KaKbt to that which is morally good ? If it can, cadit 
quaitio; if it cannot, then we have advanced a considerable way in proving 

the ethical signification In the word dtcouof, however, we have an 

instance of the epithet never employed except in order to signify a moral 
or a religious idea. Like the word righteous among ourselves, it is derived 
from a source which would make it immediately designate duty as between 
man and man, and also as it arises out of civil relations. But it is applied 
in Homer to both the great branches of duty. And surely there cannot 
be a stronger proof of the existence of definite moral ideas among a people, 
than the very fact that they employ a word founded on the observance of 
relative rights to describe also the religious character. It is when religion 
and morality are torn asunder, that the existence of moral ideas is en- 
dangered." 
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there existed a complete, coherent, symmetrical body of 
English law, of an amphtude Bufficient to furnish prin- 
ciples which would apply to any conceivable combination 
of circumstances." If, then, we tate the analogy of the 
English law, we come also to the identical concluaioa 
Sot which 1 cofitecd — viz, that tha " Theniiateft," 
whether they putook of the character of oommu^ <jt 
of judgments, feere Btill in recognitiDn of ft " law whiok 
was Tiolated." 

If the " Themistes " had no reference to a law iHaiSt 
was violated ; if they were mere ci^ce, I hava alrea^ 
asked, whence arose the r^ard for ancient law anHni^ 
the nations of antiquity? and I may add, how came tt 
about that their ideas of justice were inseparably con- 
nected with the notions of morality P Does Sir H. Maine 
deny either of these facte ? On the contrary, he affirms 
them : — 

"Quite eDougb, too, remainB of these callectionB ['ancient eodetl 
both in the East and in the Weat, to show that thej mingled v^ 
leligious, civil, and meraljr moral ordinances withoat any rigard to 
differences in their ewential character ; and this is consistent with 
all we know of ancient thought from other sources, the tevertatet of 
law from morality, and of religion from law, belonging very distinctly 
to the later stages of mental progress" (p. 16). 

And at p. 121, "Much of the old law which has descended too^ 
was preserved merelj heaauit it wat old. Those who piactised and 
obeyed it did not pretend to underatand it ; and in some caaes th^ 
even ridiculed and despised it The^ offered no aceowU of it emft 
that it had come down to them from (ieir aneeitori." 

Does Sir H. Maine dispute the persistency of tradi- 
tion in general? No. At p. 117, tide supra, I have 
quoted a passage in which he explicitly maintains it. 

I mast observe further, that in the very passages in 
which he repndiates the notion of a " law of nature," 
two things irresistibly transpire — (1.) That there was a 
persistent tradition in ancient society of a law of nature ; 
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(2.) That this tradition was inyariably associated with 
the golden age, e.g. : — 

'^ After nature had become a household word in the mouths of the 
Bomans, the belief gradually prevailed among the Roman lawyers," 
that the old/tw gerUvum was in fact th€ lost code of naturef and that the 
praetors, in framing an edictal jurisprudence on the principles of the 
jus genttum, were gradually restoring a type from which law had only 
departed to deteriorate " (p. 56). ^' But then, while the jtts gentium 
had little or no antecedent credit at Rome, the theory of a law of 
nature came in surrounded with all the prestige of philosophical 
authority, and invested with the charms of association iciih an elder 
and mare Uissfid condition of the race " (p. 60). " The law of nature 
confused the past and the present Logically it implied a state of 
nature which had once been regulated by natural law ; yet the juris- 
consults do not speak clearly or confidently of the existence of such a 
state, which indeed is little noticed by the ancients except when it 
finds a poetical exyression in the fancy of a golden age " (p. 73). " Yet 
it was not on account of their simplicity and harmony that these 
finer elements were primarily respected, but on the score of their 
descent from the aboriginal reign of nature '* (p. 74). ** Yet it is a re- 
markable proof of the essentially historical character of the conception 
that) after all the efforts which have been made to evolve the code of 
nature from the necessary characteristics of the natural state \jLe. d 
1)rior%\ so much of the result is just what it would have been if men 
had been satisfied to adopt the dicta of the Roman lawyers without 
questioning or reviewing them. Setting aside the conventional or 
treaty law of nations, it is surprising how large a part of the system 
is made up of pure Roman law " (p. 97). [Because the Roman law 
was in the main stream of the tradition.] ^^ 



* Either, then, the Roman lawyers fell back upon the old traditions, or 
else the lawyers introduced the superstition of the law of nature, and 
then became victimB to the superstition they had invented. In any case, 
the " belief" in " the lost code of nature gradually prevailed.'' I am pre* 
■ently going to discuss with Sir H. Maine how Ux in the latter case such a 
belief is likely to have prevailed. 

'^ Vide also Sir H. Maine, p. 77 : " It is important, too, to observe that 
this model system, unlike many of those which have mocked men's hopes 
in later days, toas not entirdy the product of imagination. It was never 
thought of as founded on quite untested principles. The notion was that 
it underlay existing law, and must be looked for through it. Its functions 
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I now come to what I may call the ezpoBitioii of Sir 
H. Maine's argoment proper, and, although I feel Ae 
fall difficulty of doing this, in the case of bo subtle and 
able a writer, I shall endeavour to condense into as abort 
a space as possible whatever is material to Sir H. Maine's 
position. Sir H. Maine says (p. 46) \ — 

'' I shall attempt to diBcover the origin of these famoiu piinH% 
Law of Nations, Law of Nature, Eqnitjr, and to detennine how the 
conceptions which they indicate axe xelated to one another. The 
most superficial student of Roman histoiy must be stmick hj the 
^eztraordinaiy degree in which the fortunes of the Bepablie wen 
affected by Uie presence of foreigners nnder different names on. her 
soil. The causes of this immigration are diaceznibie «wftngk at a 
later period, for we can readily imderstand why men of all neas 
should flock to the Mistress of the World ; but the same phenomenoa 
of a large population of foreigners and denizens meets us in the v&rg 
earliest records of the Roman State — no doubt the instabDity of 

society in ancient Italy It is probable, however, that this 

explanation is imperfect, and it could only be completed by taking 
into account those active commercial relations, which though they 
are little reflected in the military traditions of the Republic, Rome 
appears certainly to have had with Carthage and with the interior 

of Italy in pre-historic times In the early Roman RqnthUc 

the principle of the absolute exclusion of foreigners pervaded the 
civil law no less than the constitution. The alien or denizen could 
have no share in any institution supposed to be coeval with the Stata 
He could not have the benefit of the Quiritarian Law, &c ..... 
Still neither the interest nor the security of Rome permitted him to 

be quite outlawed Moreover, at no period of Roman histoiy 

was foreign trade entirely neglected. It was therefore probably hslf 
as a measure of policy and half in furtherance of commerce that 
jurisdiction was first assumed in disputes to which the parties were 
either foreigners or a native and a foreigner. The assumption of such 
a jurisdiction brought with it the immediate necessity of discovering 
some principles on which the questions to be adjudicated upon could 
be settled. .... They refused, as I have said before, to decide the 

were, in short, remedial^ not revolutionary or anarchicaL And this unfoT' 
tunately is tbo exact point at which the modem view of a law of natuit 
has often ceased to resemble the ancient.'* 
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new cases by pure Roman civil law. They refused, no doubt, because 
it seemed to involve some kind of degradation, to apply the law of 
the particular State from which the foreign litigant came. The ex- 
pedient to which they resorted was that of selecting the rules of law 
common to Rome,^ and to the diJSerent Italian communities in which 
the immigrants were bom. In other words, they set themselves to 
form a system answering to the primitive and literal meaning of 
ju8 gentiumy i.e, law common to all nations. Jus gentium was, in 
fact, the snm of the common ingredients in the customs of the old 
Italian tribes, for they were all the nations whom the Romans had 
the means of observing, and who sent successive swarms of immi- 
grants to the Roman soil .... The jus gentium was, accordingly, 
a collection of Tules and principles determined by observation to be 
common to the institutions which prevailed among the various Italian 
tribes. The circumstances of the origin of the jus gentium was prob- 
ably a sufficient safeguard against the mistake of supposing that the 
Roman lawyers had any special respect for it. It was the fruit in 
part of their dit ulftin of all foreign law, and in part of their disin- 
clination to give the foreigner the advantage of their own indigenous 
ju$ civile. It is true that we, at the present day, should probably take 
a very different view of the jus gentium, .... We should have a 

sort of respect for rules and principles so universal But the 

results to which modem ideas conduct the observer, are, as nearly as 
possible, the reverse of those which were instinctively brought home 
to the primitive Roman. What we respect or admire, he disliked or 
r^^puded with jealous dread. The points of jurisprudence which he 
looked npon with affection were exactly those which a modem 
theorist leaves out of consideration as accidental and transitory — 

the solemn gestures . . . the endless formalities, &c The jus 

ffeniium was merely a system forced on his attention by a political 
necessity. He loved it as little as he loved the foreigners from whose 
inatitutionB it was derived, and for whose benefit it was intended. A 
complete revolution in his ideas was required before it could challenge 
his respect .... This crisis arrived when the Greek theory of a 
law of nature was applied to the practical Roman administration 
of the law common to all nations." — Sir H, Maine* s Ancient Lavo^ 
46-62. 

Sir H. Maine's theory may be summarised as an 
attempt to identify the ^^ Law of Nations " with the 
history of Roman law, leaving out of sight the tradition 
of it which may be traced in other nations. Now, 

z 
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nlthough there is nothing, as Napoleon used to sar, 
which one nation hates more than another nation — and 
this certainly holds true of the Roman people — yet it ii 
Bcurcely possible to point to any which, from the circum- 
stances of itfl origin, would have been less predisposed 
to look in the abstract with disdain upon the laws and 
customs of surrounding nations, however much they 
may have hated them as concrete nationalities ; and 
least of all would they hare had this feeling for the 
institutions of the Latins, a people whom, from their 
peculiar connection with themselves, they would priD- 
cipally have had as residents among them. Sir H. 
Maine seems unable to shake off the prepossession, 
which the analysis of Roman law, to the exclusion of 
other evidence, wonld tend to lead him, viz. that tbe 
Romans were a homogeneous people, and we have juat 
heard him speak of their "own indigenous yos civile." 
This indigenous Jus civile was compounded, as was their, 
nationality, of many miscellaneous elements. What- 
ever truth may be attached to the legends as to the 
foundation of Rome, and they are various, it cannot 
well be disputed that there was a strong trace of 
Sabine" and Etruscan," in addition to the original 

" I bIirII coDiider tliat Dr Dyer hu (lirly TeinBtated k large pottion ol 
eirlj RumsD hiitary until I we bia ni^nianU rafutmL Without aikdoit- 
iog hia opiaion I may quote what Dr Dyer wya ("BQet of the Citjof 
ICome," p. 27) ineTidence of the admixture of the Sabine element ; — "Vm 
importance of the Sabine element at Rome haa not perhaps been aufBdmtiy 
conaidered. The late U. Ampere hai diacuaaed the lubject with gnat 
learning and ability in hia interesting irork, * L'Hiatoire Bomaine k BMoa.* 
He remarks that not only did the Romans borrow from the 8abbea almaat 
all their religioua and much of their political and social organiaatioa, their 
cuatome, ceremonies, arms, ftc, but also that the far greater part ol the 
primitWe population of Rome wm Sabine, QaA most of the men wh* 
played a part in Roman biatoiy were of Sabine eitraetiDn, and that what 
i« called the Latin tongue oontaini a ationg infusion of Sabioe elemenla." 

" Endencea of the Etruscan element are as marked, that Ntebilhr, in 
his firat edition, MMrt«d the Etnuoan origin of the oitj. Ue nibMqnantly, 
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miscellaneous Roman, or, if not miscellaneons, pure 
Latin element ; to which, in any case, in the subsequent 
reigns a large Latin immigration must be added, when 
Rome, through the conquest of Alba Longa, became the 
head of the Latin league, and the infusion of a Greek 
in addition to an Etruscan element in the dynasty of 
the Tarquins. The Latin league has its significance 
over and above its bearing upon the present argument ; 
and to this I shall presently revert. But to go no fur- 
ther, does not the existence of the Latin league ^* suffi- 
ciently account for the large influx of strangers into 
Rome, on account of which Sir H. Maine sees the neces- 
sity for an extension of the Roman jurisprudence ? But, 
if this be so, his theory must fall to the ground ; for, if 
the Roman element was distinctive at all, and was a pure 
Latin population, miscellaneously collected by Romulus, 
and not a miscellaneous population of various tribes — it 
was Latin qud Roman. How then, supposing the Roman 
element to have become predominant, did it come to con- 
temn the Latin element and the law of the Latins ? That 
it excluded them is another thing, or that they were 
kept in a subordinate position, and not admitted to the 



howerer, came to the conclusion that " there was so much in the Roman 
state that was peculiar to Rome and Latium, as to be incompatible with 
the supposition of Rome being an Etruscan colony." — Appendix to Tr avers 
Twiss* EpU&me o/NiehUhr. 

^ A federal union existed between the Roman people and the Latins in 
the reign of Servius TuUius (NiebQhr, L ch. xxv. ) '' The old Latin towns 
had retained their ancient rights, and the colonies, that together with them 
formed the Latin nation, had all receiyed the fidl freedom of Rome, and 
had become munieipia a fuU century before the Consul Junius Norbanus 

introduced the franchise of the Latin freedmen The towns on the 

north of the Po, inhabited by a mixed population of Italians and Celts 
speaking Latin, . , . . were termed the ' Lesser Latium/ .... A law 
which regarded Latin citizens as foreigners, and applied to them the prin- 
ciple that the child foUows the condition of the baser parent, can only have 
related to this inferior Latium." (Niebiihr, iL ch. tL 



i 
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fall priyUegea of naturalisation, is quite conceivable on 
other grounds; but that there should have existed a feel- 
ing of contempt for the laws and customs of the people 
among whom, if their legends were true (and at any rate 
we have nothing else to go upon), was found the cradle 
of their race, is hard to understand, yet this assumption 
is essential to Sir U. Maine's position. 

Again, the Roman family and tribal system, with 
their principle of agnatic relationship, was in all 
probability part of their organisation for war: it was 
Uie secret of their strength. Grant that they shrank 
from applying the principles of their domestic law, which 
in their application would have involved in time an 
organisation in conformity with it, we can at once see 
why they withheld the principles of their jarispradenoe 
without withholding it in mere scorn of an alien 
nationality. 

We rather see iuSaences which would have predis- 
posed them to look with reverence on the laws and 
CQstoms of a people among whom they most have known 
that they bad sprung, even if there had been no tradition 
of a law common to all nations "of the lost code of 
nature," a notion which the edicts of the prfetors of tiie 
later period woald hardly have generated if it had had 
no foundation in tradition. 

If yon change the temi^ to Etroria, the same aiga- 
mente will apply. In proof, I quote the following 
passage from a competent, if somewhat antiquated 
(1837) authority— (Pastoret, " Hist de la Legislation," 
xi. 355) — more especially as it mentions a circom* 
stance to which I do not remember that Sir H. Maine 
adverts, and which wonld make it a matter of some 
difflcol^ for the preetors to introdnce laws and principles 
of their own making^: " Pea amis de la guerre, AncoB 
MartinB voolat da moins footer k Tart de la &ire 
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qnelqnes farmaHt^A pour la declarer ; elles Staint d^iisage 
avant lui chez des peuples voisins; ce Bont les lois 
feciales, lois que nous avons d6j& fait'Connoltre (c. iii. 
286). L'adoption des lois 6trusques par les Bomains 
re9oit nne force nouvelle d'un fait conserv6 par Denys 
et Halicarnasse (Liv. ii. § 27) ; c'est que aprSs Tabolition 
de la monarchie on exposa dans la place publique de 
Borne d la vue de tous les citat/ens toutes les lots et cau- 
tumes de la patrie, avec les lois 6trangeres nouvellement 
introduiteSj ajin que le droit publie ne change&t pas en 
mSme temps que les pouvoirs du magistrat" 

Sir H. Maine says, at p. 151 , " The praBtors early laid 
hold on cognation as the natural form of kinship, and 
spared no pains in purifying their system from the older 
conception [i.e. older according to Roman law]. Their 
ideas have descended to us, but still traces of agnation 
are to be seen in many of the modern rules of succession 
after death." 

The reader will find (from p. 146 to 160)^* in Sir H. 
Maine the distinction between cognation and agnation 
very completely and lucidly stated. I may say roughly, 
however, that cognation is the form of relationship 
which we acknowledge and which is familiar to us, de- 
scending in graduated degrees, including males and 
females alike, from common ancestors. Agnatic relation- 
ship is rigidly confined to the male lines, excluding the 
connections and descendants of females, upon the maxim, 
Mulier est finis familice^ though including unmarried 
females on the side of the father. 

Now, I venture to think that the argument which may 
be drawn from the passage which I have quoted ought 
not lightly to be dismissed as a mere argumentum ad 
hominem. 



" Vide aUo De Freaquet, " Droit Romain," iL 25-29. 
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Sir H. Maine says that the praetors early laid hold on 
cognation as the natural form of kinship. Either, then, 
they did this really detecting this principle as inhering 
in the natural law which was in tradition, or as detect- 
ing it as the ^^ law common to all the nations known to 
the Komans." In the latter case, it shows that, whereas 
cognation was common among the surrounding nations, 
agnation obtained among the Komans. The latter was 
therefore their peculiar institution, which sustains the 
argument which I have just put. If, on the contrary, 
they detected cognation underlying the institutions of all 
nations, and as part of their traditional law of nature, 
we cannot wish for a better and clearer instance of the 
natural law cropping up. And it is an instance, too, of 
tlie advantage at whicli those argue who have on their 
side the authority of Scripture, indicating the landmarks. 
Knowing that mankind sprang from a single pair, we 
can see that cognation must have been the law from the 
commencement : for it stands to reason tliat commencing 
with common ancestors tlie normal and natural mode 
would be to include all tlie relations according to dejrrees 
of descent, until there was some object in excluding them. 
With some political necessity or expediency for the limi- 
tation to males and the exclusion of females would 
agnation have commenced. If we require a case in point 
we have it in the relationship of Laban to Jacob. Ac- 
cording to agnatic relationship they were second cousins, 
but according to cognatic relationship Laban was his 
maternal uncle, and such accordingly he is called in the 
sacred text (Gen. xxviii. 2). But in the seventh century 
before Christ, in the thickness of Paganism, men would 
scarcely have come to this conclusion, since they had 
apparently lost, as far as we know, the knowledge of 
their origin ; although, as we have already seen, they 
retained dimly the tradition of many things of which 
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they had forgotten the specific history. From the infor- 
mation we derive from Sir H. Maine, the memory of 
cognation, as the earliest and most natural scheme of 
kinship, must somehow have subsisted in tradition. It 
was not certainly in their power to verify the truth of 
the tradition as we can by a reference to revelation, and 
yet it would seem as if, having come to this conclusion, 
that it was almost within the grasp of human reason to 
have inferred from it the origin from a single pair, and 
thus to have recovered the knowledge they had lost from 
the tradition they had preserved.^* 

'* " The above table shows that before the separation of the Aryan race, 
every one of the degrees of affinity had received expression and sanction 
In language, for, although some spaces had to be left empty, the coinci- 
dences, such as they are, are sufficient to warrant one general conclusion.*' 
— Vidt table, Max Miiller's Essays, IL p. 31. 

Of course, I am speaking only of the actual affinity, not of laws of suc- 
cession founded upon it. These must be controlled by other considerations, 
and by other natural rights, as, for instance, the right of testation or by 
reasons of State requiring hereditary succession and a Salic law, or by rea- 
sons of family compelling the agnatic rule as the only mode of preserving 
the ancestral domain to the family — a necessity which applies as stringently 
to small freeholds as to broad manors. 

In illustration, I quote the following passage from the Rev. W. Smith's 
*' Pentateuch " (above referred to, ch. xiiL, " Indirect internal evidence 
of Mosaic authorship," vol. i. 307) — "As the journey (Exodus) proceeds 

BO laws originate from the accidents of the way The laws regulating 

the succession to property furnish an example of the same kind. lu 
Numbers xxvi 32-36 it is ordained in accordance with patriarchal usage, 
that the family inheritance descend by the male line. But a case immedi- 
ately turns np where there happens to be no male issue. Zeluphahad 
had left no sons, but only daughters, and what was to become of the pro- 
perty ? How was the succession to be regulated ? To meet the case, 
Jehovah orders Moses to proclaim the law of Numbers xxvii. 8-11, in virtue 
of which daughters, in failure of sons, are to succeed. Shortly after, a new 
difficulty arises. As heiresses, the daughters of Zelophahad were now to 
have property of their own. But if they married out of their tribe, was 
the property to go with them? (Num. xxxvi. 1-9.) Such a condition 
would at once have upset the fundamental laws of inheritance. Hence, 
to avoid the evil, they are enjoined to marry within their own tribe; and 
a general law to the same efifect is promulgated ** (xxxvi. 8, 9). 



* 
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A few points in Sir H, Maine's ar;^ment {supra, 
p. 352) remain to be noticed. I must take exception, for 
instance, to his averment "that what we respect and ad- 
mire," viz, " principles so nniversal," the Roman " re- 
garded with jealous dread." " The parts of jiirisprudeuce 
which he looked npon with affection, and the solemn 
gestures, &c., were the parts which a modern theorist 
leaves out of consideration," for he seems to have recog- 
nised their justice, and allowed them to operate so eflectu- 
ally that his whole system of jurisprudence, which was 
originally bn.sed on agnatic kinship, came round Xo tie 
principle of cognation.'" In the process, and through 
the action bo skilfully evolved and unfolded in Sir H. 
Maine's pages, two principles, equally to oiu' mind, were 
brought into gradual reoollectiou, viz. the comity of 
nations and equality before the law. The " 8olenin 
gestures," "the nicely-adjusted questions and answers 
of the verbal contract," "the endless formalities," are 
at least in evidence of the tradition. 

And this snggests a reflection upon the basis of Sir 
H. Maine's argument, viz. that the Romans could only 
draw their induction from " the customs of the old 
Italian tribes, as these were all the nations whom the 
Romans had the means of observing." Now, if we 
attach the weight which is due to Dr Newman's re- 
markable view {vi<ie supra) as to the coorsti and con- 
fines of civilisation, we shall be, I think, struck with the 
fact that the two nationalities of Greece and Rome, which 
were destined to form its heart and centre, had aa their 
common substratum a very peculiar people, whose char- 

" " We should know almoet notbiog ftbout it (agnation) if ws had taHj 
the compilatioiu of Jiutinian to conautt ; but the diaeoverj of tlw HS. of 
Oaiua discloKa it to ua at a moat intereating epoch, jiut when it had 
fallen into complete diaoredit, aod waa rergiog on eitlnation.'* —Aueiatt 
Lam, p. 1E3. 
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acteristics exactly adapted them to retain traditioDs, 
and to carry out the scriptural saying about the people^ 
"And they shall maintain the state of the world" — a 
people who were the first occupiers of the soil of Greece 
and Italy, and who, if not directly and historically, can 
through philology be traced back to the most primitive 
times;" a people tenacious of customs and traditions,^' 
who were the guardians of the worship and tradition of 
the DodonaBan Jupiter,^^ and in possession of his shrine 
when the worship of Jupiter was only the thinly-dis- 
guised corruption of the worship of the true God ; ^ a 
people to whom, according to Mr Gladstone, the Greek 
religion owed its sacerdotal and ceremonial develop- 
ment,^ and who also inclines to the opinion, which has 
a more especial significance, and bearing on the present 
argument, that the Amphictyonic Council was a Pelasgian 
institution. 

Now, let us consider this special significance of the 
Amphictyonic Council. On the one hand, it is attributed 
to Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion ; on the other 

" Gladatone's Homer, i. 805-372. " Id. i. 106-108. 

u « rpiie Oreek mythology was derived from the Pelasgians, and the 
oracle of Dodona belonged to them.'* — NiebUhr, HUt. i. 28. 

** The Pelasgians were a different nation from the Hellenes : their Ian- 

guage was peculiar, and not Greek The Pelasgians, as well as the 

Hellenes, were members of the Amphictyonic association, the main tie of 
which was religion, in which both nations agreed.** — NidtUhr, Hist, i. 
{Travert Twist^ Epitome, ch. iii.) 

** The royal laws became odious or obsolete, the mysterious deposit was 
silently preserved by the priests and the nobles, and at the end of sixty 
yearn the citizens of Rome still complained that they were ruled by the 
arbitrary sentence of the magistrate ; yet the positive institutions of the 
kings had blended themselves with the public and private manners of the 
city; some fragments of that venerable jurisprudence were compiled by 
the diligence of antiquarians, and above twenty texts still speak the rude- 
ness of the Pelasgic idiom of the Latins.'* — Qibhoni Decline and Fall, 
Yol. viii. ch. xiv. 

» Gladstone, il 173, &c. ; Strabo. ^ Id, i. 294. 
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hand (as I sliall presently show), we see the almost 
identical institution in Italy in contact with Boman law. 
What, then, was the Amphictyonic Conndl ? Those who 
have written upon it appear te me to haye endeayonied 
to regard it too much as a federation* Hence a donUe 
error. On the one side it was fonnd that, instead of 
being a federation of all Greece, at most it was only a 
federation of twelve cities ; it was farther fonnd that it 
had no external action, and that on occasions, as, tf.y. 
the Persian war, in which the whole nation of Gtreeoe 
acted as one people, it made no appearance." A feeling 
of disappointment necessarily supervened, and it was 
asked, if not a federation, what was it? On the other 
hand, although not a federation for tlie purposes of 
government or war, it would be an equal error to deny 
that it was a federation for certain purposes, more or 
less invisible to the eye, and which for such purposes 
retained suflScieut vitality to assemble deputies twice a 
year, and during several centuries, for it is certain that 
it subsisted to the close of Grecian history, when, indeed, 
we are astonished to find that when faith in everything 
else had died out, belief in the Amphictyons again flickers 
into life. It is true that we know little, but the little 
that has transpired implies so much more. Were it 
not for a casual passage in a speech of iGschines, we 
should hardly have known more than of their existence. 
As it is, we are thrown back upon conjecture, and upon 
what we can recover indirectly from tradition. Now, if 
we suppose the Amphictyonic Council to have tradited 
down, and to have been a federation for the purposes of 
traditing down from primitive times, even in their rudi- 
mentary form, the rules and principles of the laws of 
nations, much that is strange and mysterious in its his- 



« Fufc, Piurtoret, " Hiit de la Legiilation," v. 21. 
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tory will disappear.** It will at once account for its 
duration and prestige, in spite of its inactivity and merely 
passive existence, even supposing that it is reduced in 
our estimation to a sort of convocation, powerless for 
action, and merely keeping alive a tradition of the past. 
From this point of view, the fact of its merely being a 
federation of twelve States, which is generally adduced 
to reduce it to unimportance, taken in connection with 
another fact which I shall presently substantiate, really 
militates in favour of my argument It shows that in- 
stead of being the one typical institution of the sort, 
it is only the one which stands out most prominently 
in history, and merely handed down a tradition which 
was common to many others. I have already alluded 
to the Latin league, through which, apparently, the 
Romans recovered their tradition of the law common to 
all nations. If all these isolated federations retained 
their tradition of a law common to all nations — although 
practically limited to the members of their own con- 
federation — is it not at once in evidence of the action of 
the Dispersion and at the same time of a tradition an- 
terior to the disruption ? Without pretending to have 
gone over the ground necessary to present an exhaustive 
catalogue of such federations, I may present the follow- 
ing facts in evidence and illustration. 

Outside the Amphictyonic union there were other 
federations, even within the confines of Greece itself: — 

**Qiii avoient le meme caract^re, et peut-^tre un caractfere plus 
intune d'association entre des etats voiBins, poor honorer ensemble 

** The oath taken by the deputies bound the Amphictyons not to de- 
stroy any of the Amphictyonic cities, or to debar them from the use of 
their fountains in peace or war; to make war on any who should trans- 
gress in these particulars ... or who should plunder the property of the 
god (the Delphine Apollo) . . . This is the oldest form of the Amphic- 
tyonic oath which has been recorded, and is expressly called by ifiekines 
the ancient oath of the Amphictyons." — Cyclop. ofArU and Sciences, 



^ 
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des dienx, on pooi se piSter, dane certaiiw cos, un appiii neconin 
II s'tn ruunisHoil una non loiii do Tieiime on Argolide, ime nntre 1 
Oorintbe, line autre i Onchiste en Beotie ; on en trouve de KembUUtf 
eucorc dans plusieura ties de la Greoe, et dans lea colonies de XkAt 
Mineare.'* Ccs associationB, au Teste, ne aeconderent pas moini U 
civilieation generale que u'auToit pu le falre on Amphict^onat uni- 
verscL" — Paitortt, Hiit. de la Ltgit., v. 27. 

We find the same federations when we come to 
Italy :— 

" Among the other works of ServiuB Tulliua was a temple of Disni, 
which he erected on the Aventine, apparently near the present 
church of Sta. Priaca. This temple, in imitation of the Amphietj- 
ontc confederacy, was to be the common sanctuary and place of 
meoting fur the cities belonging to the Latin league, of which Rome 
had become the chief through the conquest of Alba Longa ; and hi?T 
supremacy was tacitly acknowledged by the temple being erected 
with money contribal^d by tlia Latin cities. It is said to hare been 
an imitation of the Artemiaiiun, or l«mple of Diana at Ephesna. 
(Liv. i. 45 i Dionya. iv. 26 ; Varro, L. L. v. § 43 ; VaL Mai., viL 3, 
S 1.) The brazen column containing the terms of the league, and 
the names of the citiea belonging to it, was preserved in the time of 
Dionysiua." — J)yer't But. of Oily of Some, p. 51. 

Compare this with Niebuhr, Hist, ii chap, ii. (Travers 
Twisa' " Epitome.") 

" So long as Latiom had a dictator, none hut he could offer sacri- 
fice on the Alban mount, and preside at the Latin holidaya, as tha 
Alban dictator had done before. He sacrificed on beh^ of the 
Romans likewise, as they did in the temple of Diana on the Aventine 
for themselves and the Latins. .... The opinion that the last Tar- 



** The Ionian federation, compoiad also of twelve citiea, wai almott 
identicaL " L'asaDciatioa l^eloit fonnde d'abord entre 1m douM oit^ an 
y oomprenant 1m deux tlei voiainea de SamoH st de Chio. .... On 
a'awembloit dani au lien locrfi du Hont Hycale, que lea laoiaiia av<nint 
dediji an commun i Neptmu." — Patlartt, iz. 170. There wa« alao a 
ODDfederacy of seTan itatea, which mat in the ttnpU ef Heptutit, in tin 
island of Calauria, "and which la evan called by Strabo, viii S74, an 
Aniphlctyonic CtKi'aial.'—Cyel'^. of Art* aitd Seienea, art. Amphio. 
CounoiL 
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quinias or his father constitated the festival is quite erroneous, as 
its antiquity is proved to have been far higher. It is true that Tar- 
quinius converted it into a Roman festival, and probably, too, by 
throwing it open to a larger body, transformed the national worship 
of the Latins into the means of hallowing and cementing the union 
between the states. The three allied republics had each its own 
place of meeting — at Rome, at the spring of Ferentina, and at 
AnagniA^ where the concilium of the Hemican tribes was held in the 
circus ; that the sittings of the diets were connected with the Latin 
festival, seems to be evinced by the usage, that the consuls never 
took the field till after it was solemnised ; and by its variablenefw, 
which implies that it was regulated by special proclamation. Like 
the Greek festivals it ensured a Kicrtd, truce," 

In these extracts we come upon a federation resemb- 
ling the Amphictyonic league, whose nnion is also 
cemented at a religious festival, the origin of which must 
be sought for in remote antiquity, and which festival 
has a direct connection with questions of peace and war. 
We also catch glimpses of similar federation among the 
Hernici and MarsL 

Now, let us go to quite an opposite point ; and, if we 
find the same stratification cropping up, may we not con- 
jecture it to have been once the same throughout. 

'' When the Europeans made their first settlements in America, 
six such nations had formed a league, had their Amphictyons or 
states-general, and by the firmness of their union, and the ability of 
their councils, had obtained an ascendant from the mouth of the St 
Lawrence to that of the Mississippi They appeared to understand 
the objects of the confederacy as well as those of separate nations ; 
they studied a balance of power. .... They had their alliances and 
treaties, which, like the nations of Europe, they maintained or they 
broke upon reasons of state, and remained at peace from a sense of 
necessity or expediency, and went to war upon any emergency of 
provocation or jealousy.** •• 

'B Adam Ferguflson, "Essay on Ciyil Society/' 180. Whatever the con- 
duct of the Iroquois or Five Nations (aometimes ooimted as six) may have 
been towards surrounding nations, the fidelity with which they held to 
their compacts among themselves is fully acknowledged. 

Golden (<' Histoity of the Five Indian Nations") sayi, "This union has 
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In Mexico also there was "that remarkable league, 
which indeed has no parallel in history (?) It wiw 
agreed between the States of Mexico, Tezcuco, and the 
ueigliboiiring little kingdom of Tlascopan, tliat they 1 
should mutually support each other in their wars, ofFen- 
aive and defensive, and that in the distribntion of the 
spoil one-fifth should be assigned to Tlascopan, and the 
remainder be divided — in what proportions is uncertaia 
— between the two other powers, . . . What is more ex- . 
traordinary than the treaty itself, however, is the fidelity . 
with which it was maintained," — PrescotCs Afexico, 
i. p. 17. And in the republic of Tlaacala, it is said 
[id. L 378) *' after the lapse of years, the institutions of 
the nation underwent an inipnrtant change [they had 
previously separated into three divisions, of which Tlae- 
cala was the largest]. The monarchy was divided, first 
int« two, afterwards into four separate states, bound 
together by a sort of federal compact, probably not very 
nicely defined. Each state, however, bad its lord or 
superior chief, independent in his own territories, and 



eontinued to loog that th« ChriatiuiB know uottung of the origiiul of it. 
.... Ekch oE Ui«M iMtiaiM U *ii >l»o1ut« republick hj itwU, aod ereiT 
cutis Id Muib tuition makca an indapmdBnt republtck and is goTarnod bj 

iU own ' Soahami ' or old men They hsTO oertain cnitomi whioh thoj 

obterre in thtii publick tnuuaoIioDt with oUin' nation!, and in their pri*ata 
K&ira among themwivsi ; which it ia icandaloui tor any one among than 
not to obaerre, and these alwayi drnr after them either poblick or privat* 
reuntment wbeneTsr thej are broke." 

In Plato'i Bepablic, " It ii laid down that the Or»eki are natond 
encmiM of the barbarians, but are natural frienda and oUiet of out anotktr, 
to (Aot aU koiliUHa betvmn Orttk tlata are to be ■voidad-~«Te to be 
conduoted on prinoiplss of mildnew and forbeaisuoe, and to be oonaidersd 
aa civil discord rather than foreign war." " The ten kings of the AUantio 
island were never to niske war on aaeh other — there was a sort of Congress 
between them." Critioa, chap. IG. Sir O. C. Lewis, "Method," &a., ii. 
234. Tiiis, taken in oonnection with what we know of the Amphiotyonlo 
Council, reads more like tradition than flctioa 
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possessed of co-ordinate authority with the others in all 
matters concerning the whole republic. The affairs of 
government, especially all those relating to peace and 
war J were settled in a senate or council^ consisting of the 
four lords, with their inferior nobles." The Tlascalans 
subsequently incorporated the Othonius, or Otomius 
(p. 378). 

Here, as in the Greek and Latin Leagues, the primary 
objects of the law of nations seem to have been secured 
within the limits of their confederation, or of what they 
would have deemed the pale of civilization. The require- 
ments of their horrible worship {Le. the necessity of 
procuring human victims for their sacrifices) seems, 
however, to have overridden every other consideration, 
and to have impelled them to frequent wars with the 
nations outside the pale. In the case of the Tlascalans, 
the traditional lines seem more clearly defined. I have 
already hintod, in a note, with reference to the Greek 
and Latin Leagues that the Atlantis of Plato was, as 
indeed it professes to be, an embodiment of tradition, 
and not, as it is commonly regarded, as a figment of the 
imagination; but this strikes me still more forcibly 
when the League of the Ten Kings in the Atlantis is 
compared with the League of the Tlascalans. 

Plato says : " The particulars respecting the gover- 
nors were instituted from the beginning as follows. 
Each of the ten kings possessed absolute authority, both 
over the men and the greater part of the laws in his own 
division and in his own city, punishing and putting to 
death whomsoever he pleased. But the government and 
communion of these kings with each other were conform- 
able to the mandates given hy Neptune; and this was 
likewise the case with their laws. These mandates were 
delivered to them by their ancestors on a pillar of ori- 
chalcum, which was erected about the middle of the island, 
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in tie ten^le of Neptune. Theae kings, therefote^ 
assembled together every fifth, and alternately^ evoy 
sixth year, for the purpose of distributing an equal part 
both of the even and the odd ; and when they nflflfgnHfd 
they deliberated on the public afiairg, inquired if any 
one had acted improperly ... a sacrifice of bulls was 
made in the temple of Neptune, at the foot of the pillar 
of orichalcum. • • • But on the pillar, besides the laws, 
there was an oath, supplicating mighty imprecations 
against those who were disobedient . . • There were 
also many otker lama respecting sacred concerns, and 
such as were peculiar to the several kings; but tie 
greatest were the following : that they should never wage 
war offoinst each other ^ and that all of them should give 
assistance if any one person in some one of their cities 
should endeavour to extirpate the royal race. And as 
they consulted in common respecting war, and other 
actions, in the same manner as their ancestors, they 
assigned the empire to the Atlantis family." — Plato^e 
Works ^ Sydenham and Taylor's tr., ii. 639. 

I think it will then be conceded, that whether or not 
there was a tradition " of a law common to all nations/' 
there were at any rate channels provided, well adapted 
to conduct and disseminate it, and that these channels 
everywhere converge upon the most primitive times. 
Before proceeding to ascertain whether anything has in 
fact been transmitted, I must draw attention more par* 
ticularly to the circumstance that the tradition of all 
law is everywhere closely connected with the traditions 
of religion, has been handed down in a similar manner ; 
and, so far as it retains the purity of primitive truth, 
under the same sanction. From this point of view the 
following passages from Cicero appears to me to be very 
significant : 

"Hanc igitur video Bapientdssimoram fuiase sententlani legem 
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neque hominmn in^eniis excogitatum, neque scitum aliquod esse 
popnlomm, nd cUemum quiddam quod universum mimduin regerat 
impeiandi, prohibendique sapientid. .... Qusa non turn denique 
incipit lex esse, cum scriptum est, sed turn cum orta est ; orta autem 
simul est cum mente divina." " Jam ritus familise patrumque ser- 
varif id est quoniam antiquitas prozima accedit ad Deos, a Deis quasi 
traditam, religionem tueri." — Cicero de LegibuSf ii 4, 11. 

There is another curious passage which seems to prove 
that the oracles originally existed simply for the preser- 
vation of the primitive tradition ; and, although mixed 
up with imposture, that they seem to have had the 
knowledge, or at least the instinct, that their prestige 
and power of influence was within the limits of the 
traditions which they had corrupted or preserved,** 

*' Deinceps in lege est, ut de ritihts patriis coluntur optimi, de quo 
cum consulerent Atheuienses ApoUinem Pythium, quas potissimum 



** The general assembliea of Greece were held at Delos, " Comme M^tro- 
pole du Culte,'' Pastoret ix. 13. '*Ce quil y a d'assur^, c*e8t que le 
Pontife exer9oit sur plusieurs objets une veritable admin istration do la 
justice. La decision n*en appartenoit qu* k lui. Les r^les qu*il devoit 
suiyre, le caract^re et Tdtendue de ses droits, ^toient pareillement ^tablij 
dans le recueil connu sous le nom de Jus Pontificum (Macrobe parle deux 
fois de ce Jus Pontificum, mais comme d*un ouvrage perdu. Saturn, 
▼iL chap, xiii.) Un fils du pontife remain Publius Scsevola est mdme cit^ 
dans le livre des Lois comme prdtendant qu*on ne pouvoit exercer un si 
haut miniature sans savoir le droit civil. Quoi, tout entier ? dit Cic^ron, qui 
le refute ; et qui font au pontife le droit des mers, le droit dea eaux, ou 
d'autres droits semblables?** — Pastoret ix. 203. "Torts, then, are copi- 
ously enlarged upon in primitive jurisprudence. It must be added that 
Sins are known to it also. Of the Teutonic codes it is almost unnecessary 

to make this assertion But it is also true that non-Christian 

bodies of archaic law entail penal consequences on certain classes of acts 
and on certain classes of omissions, as being violations of divine prescrip' 
Hans and commands. The law administered at Athens by the senate of the 
Areopagus was probably a special religious code; and at Rome, apparently 
from a very early period, the Pontifical jurisprudence punished adultery, 
sacrilege, and perhaps murder. There were, therefore, in the Athenian and 
in the Roman states laws punishing sins." — Sir H. Maine, pp. 371, 372. 
The expression unwritten laws {dypa^t p6fMi) first occius in the funeral 

2a 
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teligicmeB tenere&ti oneahim editum eit mu fm 

mm. f}nn mm itmrm Trrm'nnfmt mnjnmnKinii mornm iliTlfmt, i 

one mntuhnTii qimiYiBMiitqiie qiieiii movem potiniiiuiiii i 

e vaiiiB lespondit, optimtim. Et peifeetoiteaBtvtidhalMBdamril 

antiqiiiBBimniiL et a D0O prtKemmm qiiod tit op iimM L L * ^ tXmn 4i 

Ii€9i6i», iL 16L • 

Bat thiB sentiment and tradition was not only com- 
mon to the people of Greece and Bome, but to tiie yet 
tmciyilised bribes of Qermany. 

''Or lea dupositionfly oil la coatnxne barbare et la lot romaiae 
a'acoordent^ Bont encore ceUea qui aemblent faiie le fond doa UgUa- 
tions grtques : non que lea douze tablea aient 4t6 copi^eai ooouiie oa 
Fa cruy aor lea loia de Solon, maia k eanae de I'teoite parauU Am 
peuplea de la Qrtee et da Latinm. A tiaven robacnrit^ dee addei 
bdroi'ques, on dScouvre nn Baceidoce puissant qui a sea piemien dta- 



oration of Pericles (Thuc. ii. 87), when it appears to denote those laws of 
the state which are corroborated by the moral sanction. It next occors 
.... Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4, § 19, 25, . . . . the expression was doubt- 
less sdopted by Socrates from popular usage. Thus Plato speaks of rk 
KokoOfUpn. inro rCnf iroWiap dypa4>a pbfUfAa (Leg. viL 79S). Vide Sir G. C 
Lewis, « Method of Rea. in PoL," ii. 27. [The " laws caUed unwritten by 
the multitude " must evidently imply laws known to the multitude but in 
tradition.] 

Cicero, " De Natura Deorum," iiL, says, '' Habes, Balba, quid Cotta, quid 
pantifex sentiat Fac nunc, ego inteUigam, quid tu sentias: a te enim 
philosopho rationem aocipere debes religionis ; mt^aribut atUem naitru 
ttiam nuUa roHone reddita credereJ'* ** Lex est cui homines obtemperan 
oonvenit, cum ob alia multa, tum ab eo maxime quod lex omnia iuTentos 
quidem, ao dd munui ett,*^ ** Lex est sanctio sancta, jubens koneUa, pro- 
hibens contraria." 

^ Thia last sentence is only a gloss of Cicero's from the stoical point of 
view, siuce clearly the enunciation of tjie oracle would compel the conclu- 
sion, that what was most ancient and nearest the gods was the best, and 
not that the best, as abstractly conceived, was to be held the most ancient, 
&c. A moment*B consideration will suffice to show that in this substitution 
is involved the whole extent of the difference between the principle of con- 
servation and the principle of change. 

^ Demosthtoe qui avait en faire tant de mauvaises lois, pronon9ait qae** 
toutes les loui sont Touvrage et le^ present des dieux " et c*6tait k oe titM 
qu'il r^damit pour elles I'ob^issanca des hommes. Soorate profaamit la 
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blissements en Thrace, en Samothrace, k Dodone, et qui perpiStnera 
lion autoiit^ par llnstitution des myst^res. On volt aussi la resist- 
ance d'one race belliqueuse." — Ozanam, *' Les Qermaim avant le 
Christianisme,*' voL i chap. " Les Lois." 

** Au premier abord rien ne semble plug contraire aux mcoure bar- 
bares que la loi romaine, si subtile, si pr^ciiie, si bien ob6ie. Oepen- 
dant si Ton en consid^re les origines, on n'y trouve pas d'autrcs 
principes que ceux dont la trace subsistait dans les vieilles coutumes 
de la Qermanie. Le droit primitif du Rome, comme celui du Nord, 
est tm droit sacr^." — lb. p. 148. 

** II existait chez les Oermains une autorit^ religieuse, dSpotitaire 
de la traditumy et qui 7 trouvait Tid^ et le principe de tout Pordro 
civiL Oette autorit^ avait cr6^ la propri^t^ immobili^re en la ren- 
dant respectable par des rites et des symboles, . . . elle rcngageuit 
dans les liens de la famille legitime, consacr^e par la saintct6 du 
manage, par le culte des anc^tres, par la 8olidarit<^ du sang : cllo 
Tenveloppait dans le corps de la nation s<^dentaire, ou elle avuit 
^tabli une hierarchie de caste et de pouvoir, k Texemple de la 
bierarchie divine de la cr^tion ** (p. 147). " Dans cette suite de 
scenes dont se compose pour ainsi dire le drame judiciaire, on recon- 
nait un pouvoir religieux, qui cherche k sauver la paiXf d ditanncr 
la guerre et qui s'y prend de trois famous diff(^rentc8 " (p. 142). 

Now, if we are agreed that fitting channels for the 
diffusion of the tradition existed ; if, further, we find that 
all law seems to trace itself back to a common source of 



mdme doctrine.** — Ozanam, '*LeB Oermains avant le Christian isme/' i., 
159. Again, " Quand on etudie les lois indiennes on y voit tout un grand 
peuple enchain^ par la terreur des dieux. Le livre de la loi s'annonce 

conmie une revelation Les prescriptions du droit sacrd enveloppent 

pour ainsi dire toute la vie civile, et e'eet Ik qu*on decouvre enfin la rai^on 
de tant de coutumes dont les Occidentaux avaient conserve la lettre, roai'i 
Don I'esprit." — Id, p. 161. "If the customs and institutions of barbarians 
have one characteristic more striking than another, it is their extreme unl- 
formity " (Maine's " Ancient Law,** p. S66). '* There are in nature certain 
fountains of justice whence all civil laws are derived but as streams ; and 
like as waters do take tinctures and tastes from the soils through which 
they run, so do civil laws vary according to the regions and governments 
where they are planted, though they proceed from the same fountains." 
(Bacon, "Advancement of Learning," B. ii. W. iii. 475, ap. ; D. Rowland, 
" On the Moral Commandments," p. 85.) 
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snpernatnral reyelation ; if the leBemblanoes in fhe tra- 
ditions concerning the lawgiyers of antiqnity^—and, vith 
the exception of LycorgnSi the agreement in the fonda* 
mentals of their codes — ^in the great lines of the fiumlj, 
property, and the external relations of life, aeems to 
require the supposition of some common fonntain-heid 
at which they v31 filled the pitcher— we shall, I think, 
when we come to the question of public law, only require 
further some evidence of a tradition of maxima, roles, and 
precedents.of procedure in war, founded on and appealing 
to natural right, and claiming the sanction of the gods, 
to establish the existence of a law common to all nations 
different from that which would have arisen from the 
judgment of the prsBtors, merely applying the rules and 
maxims common to the Romans and the adjoining 
nations, in case of conflict where the law of the State 
was not allowed to be applied (supraj Maine). 

I shall, doubtless, be reminded that this was only part 
of Sir H. Maine's argument, and that it was this, taken 
in connection with the influence of the Stoics on Roman 
law, and the stoical conception of nature,** which created 
the fiction of a law of nature, and of a law common to 
all nations. 

Let it then be granted that the theories and maxims 
of the Stoics had their infinence on Roman society and 
Roman law. It was only part of the infiuence which 
stole over and everywhere impregnated the field of primi- 
tive tradition. Sir H. Maine shows us how it at once 



•8 " L'erreur a 6t6 de croire qu'il n'est rien de plus facile k rhomme qua 
de Buivre la nature, tandia que o'eat au contraire le chef-d'oeuTre de Tart 
que de la contenir dana lea boraea que la nature lui present : c'est oii peu- 
Tent ^ peine panrenir lea legi«lateur8 lea plua aagea. Que de pr^juglfe h 
^teindre I que d'erreura k combattre ! que d'habitudea k Taincre ! toutea 
choaea qui dana toua lea tempa commandent imp^rieuaement au genre 
humBXu/*— ** L' A nti^tti dHoiUe par i€S utaget, L L iL ch. iii par Bam- 
lander. 
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seized upon the element of law, which, be it in fiction 
only, was said to be common to all nations. Would 
it the less have seized upon it if, instead of being a 
fiction, it had been a reality ? — d fortiori^ it would have 
done so. Therefore Sir H. Maine leaves the question as 
to the belief among the ancients in a ^^ law common to 
all nations'' still open, or rather, so far as there is an 
argument, it is only with the previous part of his theory 
that it is necessary to deal ; for all that Sir H. Maine's 
finely-drawn reasoning and subtle detection of the influ- 
ence of Grecian stoicism on Roman law accounts for — 
so far as the present argument is concerned — is the 
greater attention and respect which was henceforward 
paid to the fiction, supposing that it had not heretofore 
and always been paid to the fact, that there was a tra- 
ditional law conmion to all nations. 

I have previously (p. 3) pointed out the distinction 
between the law of nations and international law, and I 
am under the impression that I made the distinction 
before the publication of Sir H. Maine's work— certainly 
before I had become acquainted with it. The manner in 
which Sir H. Maine makes the distinction does not 
appear to me to be quite accurate. He says : — " It is 
almost imnecessary to add that the confusion between 
jus gentiuniy or law common to all nations, and inter- 
national law, is entirely modern. The classical expres- 
sion for international law is jus fedale^ or the law of 
negotiation and diplomacy " (p. 53). The Fecial College 
was very far from corresponding with our Corps Diplo- 
matique, neither was its law a law of negotiation and 
diplomacy ; and the distinction between the law of 
nations and international law was made in modern 
times, precisely because in antiquity treaty law was 
subordinate to, and identified with, the traditional law. 
The Fecial College corresponded much more nearly to 



^ 
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■what oar Heralds' College would be, eopposing tte 
Heralds' College invested with the authority of our 1 
Admiralty C'onrts, and also made the trustees of tha ] 
foundation for the study of international law, which Dr 
Whewell's bequest had the intention of instituting at 
Cambridge, We should then have, as in ancient times, 
a body of men who would be at once the depositarieSf 
the interpreters, and the heralds of a tradition, though, 
to complete the picture, we should have to invest them 
with a sacred character, and in some way to give to their 
decisions the sanction of religion. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus t«Us ua that they were priests cliosen from the 
best families at Rome, and that their special intentioo 
was to see that the Romans never nifid(? an unjust war. 
" The seventh part of the Sacred Laws was devoted to the 
college of the Fecials, whom the Greeks cell etpfp>t£uau^ 
They are men selected from the most illustrions families, 
and are dedicated during their whole life to this priest- 
hood It would take long to enumerate all the 

various duties of the Fecials, which were multifarious, 
. . . but in the main they are these, — to take heed leet 
the Romans should ever undertake an nnjust war with a 
city with which they were in league " (Lib. il) ;' it was 
their daty to demand reparation, and, failing, to declare 
war ; in case of differences with allies, they acted as 
mediators, and they adjudicated in case of disputes. It 
was for them to decide what constituted an injury to the 
person of an ambassador, and whether or not the generals 
had acted according to their oaths; to draw ap the 



** E^toluu — " Feoiales quia inttrprtttt «t atHtri sont puni et b«IU." 
— Ltxicon, Ben-Hedsric, Ernstti. 

Vide tiao Plutareh, " Numa )" Litj, lib. i. c St. 

Vattel, iii. e. W., nyi: — "It U lurfrinng to find unong tha Roman* 
such jiuticB, nich modoratJoD uid prudence, at a time too when appmntlj 
nothing bat courags and farocttf waa to be aipaoted from tham." 
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artideB of treaties, trooes, and the like ; and to decide aa 
to their nullity and validity, and to communicate accord- 
ingly with the Senate, which deliberated upon their re- 
port 

What Cicero tells ns is not less to the point : — 

^ There are certain peculiar laws of war also, which are of all 
things most strictly to be observed. .... As we are bound to be 
merciftil to those whom we have actually conquered, so should those 
«1bo be received into favour who have laid down their arma. .... 
Our good forefathers were most strictly just as to this particular, the 
custom of those times making him the patron of a conquered city or 
people who first received them into the faith and allegiance of the 
people of Rome. In short, the whole right and all the dutiee of war 
are most rigorously set down in the fecial latps, out of which it is 
manifest that no war can be justly undertaken unUa eatief action has 
been first demandedy and proclamation of it made pMicly beforehandJ* 
— Cicero, Offices, i xi. ; again, also, vide iiL xzxi 

Compare these passages with Mr Gladstone's account 
of the Homeric age : — 

" In that early age, despite the prevalence of piracy, even that idea 
of political justice and public right, which is the germ of the law of 
nations, was not unknown to the Greeks. It would appear that war 
eould not be made without an appropriate cause, and that the offer 
of redress made it the duty of the injured to come to terms. Hence 
the offer of Paris in the third Iliad is at once readily accepted ; and 
hence, even after the breach of the act, arises Agamemnon^s fear, at 
the moment when he anticipates the death of Menelaus, that by that 
event the claim to the restoration of Helen will be practicaUy dis- 
posed of, and the Greeks will have to return home without reparation 
for a wrong, of which the corpus, as it were, will have disappeared." 
^lliad, iv. 160-62.**' 

It is certainly not within the scope of this chapter 
to indicate the multiform applications of the law of 
nations, which it would require a legist's special know- 
ledge (to which the yrriter can lay no claim) to deter- 

*^ QUdstone, *' Homer and tho Homeric Age," iii. 4. 
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mine with any exactness. My object has been roaAs 
to snstain the traditional belief against (hose wlio 
deny it. I shall indeed, for (he purpoaea of iOna- 
tration, go into detail on one point, yis. the dedanr 
tion of war; bat I may mention incidentally 'tihst 
the Fecial and Amphiciyonic law presumably extended 
to many other points, snch as treaties, trophies,*^ 
traces,^ hostages, and the like. Moreover, the maii- 
time law of Bhodes and the islands of the JB^eaa, 
known to the Bomans long before it was embodied ia 
their code (which was not probably until they had ez* 
tended maritime relations), presents, as Pastoret (ix. 118) 
informs ns, ^'analogies et rapprodiemens mnltipliAi'' 
with modem maritime legislation from the time of the 
Romans to the ^^ ordonnance de la marine '' drawn np 
by order of Louis XIV. 

In an article on ^^ Belligerent Bights at Sea'' (in the 
Home and Foreign Review^ July 1863), in which there 
will be found a nice discrimination of these questions, 
Mr E. Ryley says : — 

'^ "To demoEsh a trophy was looked on aa unlawful, and a kind of 
■acrilege, because ihey were all dedicated to some deity ; nor was it U» • 
crime to pay diyine adoration before them, or to repair them when deoayed, 
as may be likewise obserred of the Roman triumphal arches. . . . For the 
ssmo reason, those Grecians who introduced the custom of erecting pillaifl 
for trophies incurred a severe censure from the sges they lived in." — 
Potters ** Archteologia,** iL c. 12. " Before the Greeks engaged themselTSS 
in war it was usual to publish a declaration of the injuries they had re- 
ceived, and to demand satisfaction by ambassadors ; which custom wss 
observed even in the most early ages, ... It is therefore no wonder what 
Polybius relates of the ^tolians, that they were held for the common 
outlavos and robbers of Greece, it being their manner to strike without 
warning, and make war without any previous or public declaration." — 
Jd, ii. c. vii. p. 64. (Compare infra, ch. xv.) 

s* " Omnes portas concionabundus ipse imperator circumiit, et quibus- 
cumqae irritamentis poterat, iras militum aocuebat, nunc fraudem hostium 
incusans, qui, pace petita, indudis datis, per ipsum induciarum tempus, 
anUra jus gentium ad eastra oppugnando venisset." — P, Xtviics, L zc. 
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** The veiy largest rale of belligerent ri^tf litniUi tlj« rolufitiir/ 
destraction of life and property bv the neceinty of the owmtitm aiiiJ 
the object of the war. Bynkershock and Wolf inioiit that tsvuryiitUtu 
done against the enemy is lawful^ and admit frauds poUof!, uttti Um 
murder, as we should call it, of non-combaUnta, as iHsnnM)fUi tiM - 
pedients for attaining the object of the war. But these ar<» \J^m 
writeiB who lay the foundations of the law of nations in pmrnin at^J 
custom, and ignore that perception and judgment of riglit and wr</NK 
which Qod has communicated to man. It is true tliat Utr Uie m'wt 
part, and practically, we know the law of nations by reasr/n afid 
usage ; but this law is foimded not on that by which we krnnr its 
decisions, but on justice ; and reason must admit, and tisi^e fnunt 
adopt, whatever is clearly shown to be just and riKhty however Ujis 
may be against precedent, and what has hitherto been heUl to \m 
Bound reason. There is no law without justice, nor any justice with- 
out conscience, nor any conscience without God. Orotius thus mU 
mirably expresses himself : — *• Jus naturale est dictatum rect« ratiz/riU, 
indicans actui aliqui, ex ejus convenientiA aut disconvenieutii cum 
ipea natur& rationidi, inesse moralem turpitudinem, aut necessitatem 
moralem, ac cansequenUr ah auUore fuUiwrcBf JJeOf UUem aeium vetari 
out pracipi. Actus, de quibus tale extat dictatum, dsHU mmi a/iU 
tUieiii per se, cUque ideo a Deo neuuario prcBcepU aut vetiU UUdtu 
g%Mtur,* •* And this principle obtains greater force fwmi the oljjee- 
tions which have been made to it, and the efforts to establish anr;ther 
foundation for the law of nations. Thus the principle of utility is 
only a feeble attempt to give another name to the law of justice which 
Qod has implanted in His creatures ; and to pretend to found a law 
on general usage and tacit consent is to mistake the evidence of jus- 
tice for justice itself." 

At first Bight the passage quoted from Mr Ryley's 
article would seem to militate agaiust my position ; in 
reality we merely take up different weapons against 
Bynkershock and Wolf. If custom means merely pre- 
cedent, it may or may not be in accordance with ^^ that 
perception of right and wrong which God has communi- 
cated to man ; " but if there is a tradition of a law of 
nations, the fact creates so great a presumption in favour 
of its pronouncements, that what is of usage and custom 

» "De Jure Belli ac Pads," L i. c. 1. § z. nn, 1 et 2. 



^ 
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will te the crifflrion of what is right until the human 
intellect has shown that what has hitherto been held to 
be permissible waa founded in a precedent of iniqtuty. 
On the other hand, we are agreed that the law of nationa 
must he euch as to stand the test of the " perception 
and judgment of right and wrong.'* As this perception, 
however, has never wholly died out among manlciacl, 
whatever is of general acceptance carries with it an 
assurance that it has stood this test; and ''general 
usage and the tacit consent" is bo mach " the evidence 
of justice," that it has practically been taken, or mis- 
taken by mankind " for justice itself," and the law of 
nations has always been discussed on the basis of usage. 
This, I contend, would not have becu the case if there 
had not been behind usage the immemorial sanction and 
tradition, or if the ty:it consent had been only acguieB- 
cenee in wrong. I am the more confirmed in this view 
on perceiving that Mr Byley, after stating hie own 
opinion as to the right of blockade, finds hia concluBions, 
when he has discriminated such precedents as were of an 
exceptional and retaliatory character, to be in conformi^ 
with usage and the decision of legists. 

PVom this point of view those who contend for the 
basis of tradition and those who contend for the basis of 
natural justice mean the same thing. They both affirm 
that there are limitations to human passion even in war. 
They are both opposed to precedents based on force, and 
are equally hostile to " the principle of utility," for if, 
as Mr Ryley puts it, " the principle of utility " is only 
" another name for the law of justice which God has 
implanted in His creatures," the phrase is an nnder- 
statement of the truth, liable to misconstruction, and 
tends to lower the standard of right; and if it means 
something different or distinct from this, it meaos that 
against which the tradition of mankind protests. 
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I Iiaye already said that international law, as distin- 
gnished from the law of nations, reqnires to be constantly 
discriminated by the intellect or the conscience of man- 
kind, and more especially now that diplomatists are no 
longer legists. 

There was a certain indirect and collateral influence 
arising out of the tradition of a law of nations from the 
fact that a body of men existing as its interpreters, or at 
least as its depositaries, which it appears to me was des- 
tined to operate powerfully in the interests of peace. 
The existence of such a body of men perpetuated a public 
opinion in these matters, they fostered an esprit de corps 
stronger even than the spirit of nationality which then 
reigned supreme and dominated society. When a 
violation of treaties or an unjust aggression took place 
there was thus found a body of men who would stigma- 
tise or at least recognise it as such. The sentiment thus 
sustained was not all-influential for the purposes of 
peace, but it was operative to the extent of arresting the 
attention and perturbing the consciences of mankind. 
In like manner I venture to say that the diplomatic 
body, although the depositaries only of a bastard tradi- 
tion, subserve this purpose also after a fashion, and I 
much doubt whether many well-intentioned men, in 
striving to compass its abolition would not, as matters 
stand, destroy the last breakwater which secures the 
peace of Europe. 

In ancient times the comity of nations was virtually 
restricted to groups of cities or nations of kindred de- 
scent, or which had become confederate by reason of 
contiguity. This circumstance has been adduced by Sir 
G. C. Lewis to stop in limine the theory of a law of 
nations ;^ as if it was necessarily in denial of a tradition 

** Sir G. C. LewiB (" Method, &c., of Reaaoning in PoUtios," ii. 85), 
quotes Mr Ward, ''History of Law of Nations" (i. 127), to the effect 
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ot morality common to all nations. Yet, I think that t 
shall be able to show instances of its recognition as be- 
tween the gronps, but it is precisely in its restricted 
application within the groups, and in the channels thus 
provided, that I think we shall find common features, 
and dimly and obscurely, though certainly, catch glimpsei 
of the tradition. 

If I may complete my thought, these confederations 
were so many types and anticipations of that Amphio- 
tyonic Coancil, which, if things had not persistently 
gone wrong in the world, might bare been formed in 
mediieval times by Christendom under the presidency of 
the Popes,** and viiich may yet be reajised in tto 
triumph of religion which Beeme to be signified in the 
motto luTnen in ctelo, as attaching to the successor of the 
present Pope, whose pontificate has been so Bingularlj 
prefigured in the indication erttz de eruee." 

In the Times, November 29, 1867, it was said, " If 



" That wlwt i> eommonl]^ Ckllad ths law of nationi, ii not tha Uw of oil 
luUoni, but only ol luch Bets or cIums of them u ara united togatiMr hj 
■imiltr rsligioiu lud ajatema of moraUt;. " Sir O. C. Lswia' view ii that 
"a* then are do univeraal principlea of dvil juriaprudence whibh lnl«aga 
to each community, to there are no nnivenal priaciple* at intflmaliimal 
lair which are common to all communitiea." — Id. 

" Siuce writing the aboTe, I have read a aeriea of papenfwhid oommMMel 
I think inAuguatl871) in the Tablet under the title of "Arbitration 
iiutead of Wat^" aod I perceiTe that the writer arriTea by a different toitU 
at a similar concliuion. I ahould have had pleaaure in incorporating tha 
argument with thia (^pter, but I ahall do better it I induce my nmim 
to peniae and weigh it aa it deeervea. 

" 1 allude to the aodent prophecy o( St Halachy. Ita authenticity aa 
tlia prophecy of St Malach; may be queationed ; but the antiquity of th* 
prediction, and its existence in print early in the aiiteenth centanr 1% I 
belieTe, fuUy eatablished. The copy vhicli lies before me will be found 
in Horeri'a Dictiotury of 1732, in the Pontificate of Innooant XIU. 
Twelve mottoes given in prtdiclian from that date, fits the motto " enut 
de iniet" to the 12th successor of Innocent, viz. Fiua IX Tan otliM 
mottota follow oommenoing with "lumen in onto." 
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this theory [^ the states of Christendom constituted as a 
species of commonwealth '] could he rendered effectual, 
international law would he furnished at once with itn 
greatest need, a court to enforce its behests ; but nothing 
is plainer than that for such arbitration the arbitrators 
must he fetched from another planet.^'* 

But, inasmuch as Abraham Lincoln practically re- 
marked, you cannot have " a cabinet of angels " in this 
world, the thing is to discover the arbitrator who is the 
furthest removed from sublunary influences. Now, how 
strong soever may be our national mistrusts and preju- 
dices, we cannot refuse to recognise that the Papacy 
ostensibly satisfies these conditions, and this irrespective 
of the belief of the preponderant section of the Christian 
world that he is the infallible guide, and the divinely 
appointed interpreter of the tradition of morals. 

Its representatives being always old men naturally 
inclined to peace,*^ the sovereign of a small state which 
a general war would imperil — professing maxims and 
therefore pledged to a programme of peace — (so that 
any deviation from it, as in the case of Julius 11. , would 
render glaring and abnormal acts which would have been 
unnoticed in an ordinary sovereign), a sovereign without 
a family (and whatever may be said of nepotism, it must 
be conceded that a man who has only collateral relatives 
is less tempted to found a family than one who has sons), 
a soverei^, in fine, representing the oldest line of suc- 
cession in the world,*® in the oldest city, in the centre of 

V « ipiie pontifical power is, from its essential constitution, the least 
subject to the caprices of politics. Ho who wields it is, moreover, always 
aged, unmarried, and' a priest ; all which circumstances exclude ninety- 
nine hundredths of all the errors and passions which disturb states." — Dt 
Maittre, Du Pape, B. II. chap. iv. 

» " The history of that Church joins together the two great ages of 
human civiliHation. No other institution is left standing which carries 
the mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
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tradition, and like Noah in the traditional BjmboU (oxU, 
p. 220), licking the new world with the o!d. 

This, I find {I quote from a series of important J 
papers on " English statesmen and the independenoe of j 
Popes," Tablet, November 18T0), was fully recognised \ 
by our greatest minister, Mr Pitt In 1794, " Pitt sug- i 
gested, through Fraotjois de Conzie, Bishop of Aitm, ' 
that tlie Pope should put himself at the head of k 
European league." " On more than one occasion," hfl A 
wrote, *' I have seen the continental courts draw bade ' 
before the divergences of opinion and of religioa which I 
separate ns. I think that a common bond ought to J 

unite us all, Tlie Pope alone can be this centre I 

We are too much divided by personal interests or by " 
political views. Rome alone can raise an impartial voice, 
and one free from all exterior preoccupatioDB. Borne, 
then, ought to speak according to the measure of hei . 
duties, and not merely of her good wishes, which no one 
doubts." 

There have been at different periods of the wotW 
various projects of aniversal pacification;^ bat it is 
worthy of remark that they have almost all, from that 
of Henri IV. to the one recently broached by the fto- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge, taken the tzadi- 



PaDtheon, and irliea the euneleopardi and Ugsn bounded in the FlnvB 
■mphitheitre. The proudeet royal housei ue butof fsitenU^wtien cou* 
pared with the line at the lupreme Pontiffik ThM line we tnee fatdt In 
an UDbrokan serieB, from the Pope who orowned Napoleon in Um nineteenth 
centui7, to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and far bejood 
tiia time of Pepin the august djnaitj exteuda, till it ia loot ia the twili^ 

of fable The Catholic Church ii itill aanding forth to the bHltMt 

end* of the world miudonariei as zealouaaathoee who landed tn Kentwitli 
Auguatine, and Hill ecmjinmling hoitUt hiiigi ttit\ lAc niu ipM( wilt 
kMA At wmfrmMd AUHit."—Macayiaifi BMoy, "Hanao </ MamV* 
Popa." 
■* Sir a. C. Lewii^ "Mettod, to.," iL S&S, « 
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tional lines of a confederation of states more or less 
circnmscribed with an amphidyonic coancLL This has 
its significance from the point of view I am indicating, 
bat I do not see that it is satisfactorily accounted for on 
any other view.*« 

It would seem, then, that there has always existed in 



^ In De Quincey's Works, ziL 140, there is a disquiution on Ksnt's 
scheme ** of a universal society founded on the empire of political justice," 
where it is competent that as the result of wars man must be inevitably 
brought " to quit the barbarous condition of lawless power and to enter 
into a federal league of nations, in which even the weakest number looks 
for its rights and protection — ^notto its own power, or its own adjudication, 
but to this great confederation {fctdu» amphictyonum), to the united power, 
and the adjudication of the collective will," and is said to be <* the in- 
evitable resource and mode of escape under that pressure of evil which 
nations reciprocally inflict," and which seems to contemplate a situation 
like the present. " Finally war itself becomes gradually not only so arti- 
ficial a process, so uncertain in its issue, but also is the after-pains of inex- 
tinguishable national debts (a contrivance of modem times) so anxious and 
burdensome ; . . . . that at length those governments which have no im- 
mediate participation in the war, under a sense of their own danger, offer 
themselves as mediators, though as yet without any sanction of law, and 
thus prepare all things from afar for the formation of a great primary 
state-body or cosmopolitic Areopagus, such as is wholly unprecedented in 
all preceding ages." I am fully aware of the divergence of this view from 
that which I have indicated, but I wish to point out that it is only '* un- 
precedented" in so far as it is cosmopolitic and extends to all humanity ; 
but so extending it ought not to include the traditional notions of an 
*' Areopagus " — foecUu amphictyonum — or confederation of states. It ought 
rather to talk of an interfusion of states, the only condition upon which 
the cosmopolitic Areopagus would be possible ; yet it inevitably falls into 
the traditionary lines. Moreover, before mankind can attain to this inter- 
fuMwn of states, one supreme difficulty, which seems always to be over- 
looked, must be overcome, we must bring mankind back to be " of one 
lip and one speech." The scheme, on the other hand, of a federation can- 
not be pronounced impracticable until it has been tried ; yet, although it 
lies latent in the idea of Christendom, and although it has had a sort of 
informal recognition in the theory and policy of the balance of power, there 
has never been any understanding from which we can gather what the 
results would be, if the bond of federation were ever cemented by any 
■oleum pledge or sanction. 
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the world the tradition, and since the triumph of 
Christianity, the conditions by which, if it had so willed, 
it might have recovered the golden age of peace and 
happiness of which it has never entirely lost the tia- 
dition. 

Until this consummation we mnst fall back npon the 
law of nations/^ though even here it must be borne in 
mind that Christianity has exercised an indirect inflor 
ence, and has raised the standard of morality for the world 
at large.^ But when all is abated the law of nationi 



^ '*Hiirtorieiu* (Letter in th« TcMet, Febroiuy 1% 186S) writi»— 'TW 
■yitom of intenuitioiMl law pf a foM M to be * oode of nilae whioli ooglit ti 
goTen, and in faet in a great degree doei ffowem, the oondnet of indepei* 

dent nations in their dealiogs with one another. .... How can one doaU 
that in fact auch a rule exists and does operate ? Let us test the matter 
by an example. When the news of the affair of the Trent reached England, 
what was the first question that every one asked f Was it not this, * Ii 
this act conformable to the law of nations, or is it not f * Did not ths 
English Cabinet summon all the moet distinguished jurists to adriie them 
what the law of nations was f Was not the decision absolutely dependent 

on their advice The code of the law of nations, based on idi other 

laws, on morality, deduced by the reasoning of jurists from well established 
principles, illustrated by precedents, gathered from usage, confirmed by 
experience, has become from age to age more and more respected as the 
arbiter of the rights and dnties of nations, .... and now, after thii system 
has been elaborated with so much care, and has yielded results ao bene- 
ficial to the human race, we are to be told that the only real question in 
differences between nations is, ' Whether, all things considered, it is or tj no! 
worth while to goto warf* not, be it observed, right or torong to go to war. 
This is exactly the doctrine set forth in the celebrated Thelian controversy 
recorded in Thucydides." W. Oke Manning, " Commentaries on the Law 
of Nations" (p. 17), says, " Sir J. Mackintosh in his ' Hist, of the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy ' (prefixed to the * EncyclopsDdia Britannica,' p. 815), 
speaks of Suarez as the writer who first saw that international law was 
composed not only of the simple principles of justice applied to inteitiourse 
between states, but of those maga long obierved in that intercourse by the 
European race which have since been more exactly distinguished as the 
consuetudinary law acknowledged by the Christian nations of Europe and 
America. But Suarez himself speaks of this distinction as already recog- 
nised by previous writers.'' 
^ <* La religion Chrdtienne, qui ne semble avoir d'objet que la f^Udtl 
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remains the lex legum^ deeply fonnded in the maxims, 
sentiments, and usages of mankind. These maxims 
in their tradition have heen concurrently interpreted, 
adapted, and in a certain sense moulded by the intellect 
of legists, whose discriminations or conclusions have 
received the tacit approbation of mankind. Barely has 
the production of any profane writer received such an 
unanimous ratification as the great work of Hugo 
Grotius, mainlv, as we have seen {ante^ p. 4), based 
on tradition. Again, the agreement and correspondence 
among the.legists of different nationalities is substantial, 
and is only to be accounted for upon the supposition that 
each in his own groove faithfully incorporated and elabo- 
rated a tradition ; and if you say that this was only an 
argument among the separate traditions of the Roman 
law, you only put back the argument one remove, as I 
have attempted to demonstrate. If conversely you say 
that the law of nations as we find it is purely the work 
and elaboration of legists, and the conclusions of ab- 
stract reason, put it to this test, bring all the legists of 
the world into a congress — such a congress is much 
needed just now — ^with instructions to create a new code 
on abstract principles, and upon the basis of the rejec- 
tion of what is of custom and tradition, and see what 
they will accomplish! Do not all our difficulties begin 
exactly where, owing to the complications of modern 
civilisation, tradition ceases? For the rest we shall 
presently see what the Congress of Paris, in 1856, was 
able to effect in this kind. 



de raatr« yie, fait encore notre bonheur dans oeUe-ci Que d*an 

o6t^. Ton se mette deyant lei jeux lea xuaaBaorea continueLi dei roia et 
dea che& greca et romaina, . . . . et noua Terrons que noua deyoni au 
Chriatianiame, et dans le gouyernement un certain droit politique, et dans 
la guerre un certain droit dea gens, que la nature humaine ne saurait aasez 
reconnattre.— ifotKetjvieii, **StprU da LoU,*' L zxir. obap. 8. 

2b 



CHAPTBR XV. 

THE DECLARATION OP WAR. 

I THINK we have already distinct evidence that the Fecial 
Law was something more than our Treaty and Diplo- 
matic Law. Let ns examine it more particularly in 

action. If the law of nations ever was appealed to, and, 
if over and above, there was a tradition of a Divine re- 
velation, or even of a prescriptive law founded on natural 
right, and having reference to war, which was ever 
invoked, it would have been in the first instance of 
aggression, supposing, as is implied in the term, that it 
was without fair cause and without fair warning. The 
declaration of war, therefore, is manifestly the hinge 
upon which the whole system of the law of nations 
turns. ^ Accordingly, the further we go back the more 
solemn and formal do we find the declaration of war 
to be. 

" In every instance the declaration of war was accompanied by re- 
ligxow fomuditiei. When the Senate believed that it had cause of 

^ I must here do Mr Urquhart the justice to point out that he has been 
the principal advocate of this doctrine, that the declaration of war is the 
tuming-poiut upon which everything depends, and more than any other 
man has laboured to enforce it. ( Vide " Effects on the World of the 
Restoration of Canon Law," by D. Urquhart^ 1869.) At p. 61, Mr 
Urquhart refers to the action taken by the Fecials. I have the misfortune 
to differ with Mr Urquhart on many points, but I have pleasure in bearing 
testimony as above. 



the parmitZ; iJt hsae. acimi: vtzo. i '^poiujeL TtsLj- -tzzitiisM, ^ais r^i»m if 
the BnwwTW jeui Aiiaiitt^L aca&isuiiL. If x ipan one f^n««f 2ti 
'Want back lo TsiiAcr jb. jieccixzis li lai ^wiiMant ^ zsht SeaaOL, .... 
«iid after a deicr <f ulrsi -ir 2t=:7r-^se '.^cv? ^tt^ ▼*:cai x .iieeliu^ 
tion cf raL That Oie Fadsil ;*C3=3t*fi «! «he fruiBisi xaiL [wiiiij 
• jawdim iaEo the eBflnyt 'snxnay. ht "Qmrnuzntxni .hi^ &:Bawiiitr 
Ibmnila — * Qaod pwiJ3B Hi^mTiifrrTH.' it*:. . . . Ev^r- wjt w^itik 
bad not been dixhand sl isia Biami>r vtw ynifflfer^ a» vzujasc iiui 
Qertam to ineor tte dsfpiawiR i^f ^hn goi^ la. ^t« -s^nr €f 
thii soIemB dcdazaska via lypurfii hj a tuq. frrmal^,'^ 



Mont&aqoa (^ UAntiqiihe Expliqnee/* iL 1. p. ir.. 
p. 35) MjB : — 

** hoaqjanUM aDoient padcBenter^ fis sroiau sor la tete an T«£Ie 
tiaBa de lahi^^ ct fla etcieiu coaronnez de Terraiiie : kar olfice etoic 



* Th« Ycvy BcT. Dr Bo^ r Textile Fabrka,*' pc zxL) ajB^*' Tha 
aadent Britiih ipeciafitj waa wool, and the poatalanta aakxng admiaaioa 
to the dif fc iwU CMtM, tba aaeodotal, bardie, and tbe lecchea or nataral 
pblloaophen^ wen dhtiagiiiah ed by jfr^pea of wbite [Cioero (De Lcgibo*. 
u. 18) «ji^ " Color aoftem albna pnadpcra deeomadeo eat qanm in catena 
tum n i aiiina ia textili'^ htam, and green aerenJly on tbeir mantlea^ il- 
thoo^ the bards tbcmaelYca were distingniahed by aome one of tbe colooia 
aboTe-mentioiied {wide imfn). [Tbe aignificanoe of ibia will be noted at 
p. 891.] I fluiy fortber remarl:, parentbeticaily, that bere ia an inatance 
of nataonal cjyfliaation being pari paatm with religioua traditiona. The 
Britiab q>eeiality waa wool — 9v«rjr, because ** of the heary atresa laid upon 
tbe role wbidi taogbt that tbe official colour in tbeir dreaa," kc. (IdL, ride 
ante, cbxp. zii. p. 29%) 

St Paol aaya (Heb. iz. 19), " For when erery commandment of tbe Lord 
bad been read by Moaea to all the people, be took tbe blood of calvea and 
goata, with water, and scarlet wool, and hyaaop, and sprinkled both the 
book itself and all tbe people" (Qoguet, " Origin of Laws," il p. 9). Tbe 
Spaniards in 1648 made a treaty of peace with tbe Indians of Chili ; they 
baye preaerred tbe memory of the forms used at the ratification. It is 
said that tbe Indians killed many sheep, and stained in their blood a 
hraneh of tbe cane-tree, which tbe deputy of the Cadquea put into the 
hands of tbe Spanish general in token of peaoe and alliance." Qoguet also 
refers to Heb. ix. 19. 

> De Fiesquet^ " DroU Homain, i. 48. 

^ Compare with the description of Saturn, *' Satumus, velato oapite 
falcam gerens."— iPa^^ml. Mythol. l o. 2. 



• •• 
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dlmp^er qua let Bodmuimi n'm taqaiw e Bl point 4d gnwa iiJMii 
d'aller comme logats Ton let BAlioMqiuYuloifliit ]is lk«ilBi^«te». 
ilB pronoient mimi oannaiBsaiuoa Idte an kgite ds fiftt #1 /«*» 
Qoand k paix lie ae tioaToit pM liutoMloii 1« ko, fit 1^ 
nolle. Si lee enniiTaandeiMi Mroinit Cul qvelqna nheae Miiiiv ii 
JHrticg ag conlfg fe <iroi^ d<i p«M^ ik leparoieiit knr flmte et inrffint 
leor crime, .... i eanae du inaLemant dee tadtes fidfti demnft Hi- 
iiiaxKce,ditCSoeironparimdtoefedii8eiiai k Patn^atoitaalin^C 
Mendniis anz Nuinentim.''* 

We mtiBt content onraeWes, of conrsCj irith nhit 
evidence we may get of similar inslitations dsenliere ; 
bat what Btrikes me as strange in the ecmtnst of 
modem civilisation with barbarism, is, timt whflRti 
our advances, whether in the sense of peace and war 
(whenever they are formally made), are oommonly im- 
derstood, the corresponding demonstrations on the 
side of barbarism are invariably misconstmed. 

When^ for instance, Captain Cook approached the 
shores of Bolabola, he describes the following scene, 
which reads to me very like the account we have jnst 
been reading of the Roman herald: — 



^' Soon after a nngle man ran along the shore aimed with hii lamee, 
and when he came abreast of the boat he began to dsnoe, brazidish 
his weapon, and call out in a very shrill Ume^ which Tnpia [a natiTe 
of an adjacent island who was on board] said was a defUinee finmikt 

people As the boat rowed slowly along the shore bade again, 

another champion came down, shouting defiance, and brandiahiog his 
lance. His appearance was more formidable than that of the other, 
for he wore a large cap made of the tail feathers of the topk bird, 
and his body was covered tc^ stripes of diffsrent eolUwrmi dotk, 

^ Id the abore extract from Montfau^on it should have been added, tlist 
when the Romans sent one of their feetds to dsolare wur ha went ia 
sacerdotal habit — '* Arrivant aa eonfins da la rille, il i^otptfilstl k taoMns 
Jupiter et les autres dieux comme il aUoltdemander rtfpaimfcioii de FiBJiife 
au nom des Romains, il fkisoit des imprieaUons sur hd «t anr la ▼ille de 

Borne, 8*il disoit rien contre la vdriti, et oontinuoit eon eheeain sH 

rencontroient quelque oitoien quelqne payisMi (payam) fl rtpk s U Umjmtn 
sea imprtetions," &o. 
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yeUow, redf and brown. .... Soon after a more grave and elderly 
man came down to the beach, and hailing the people in the boat, in- 
qxtired who they were, and from whence they came.^ .... After a 
short conference they all began to prai/ very loud. Tupia made his 
xesponses, but continued to teU us they were not our friends " (L 119). 

Let this be taken in connection with the following 
narrative : — ^ 

** The laige canoes came dose round the ship, some of the Indians 
playing on a kind of flute, others singing, and the rest blowing on a 
sort of shells. Soon after, a large canoe advanced, in which was ati 
awning, on the top of which sat one of the natives holding some 
yellow and red feathers in his hand. The captain having consented 
to his coming alongside, he delivered the feathers, and while a pre- 
sent was preparing for him, he put back from the ship, and threw 
the branch of a cocoa-tree in the air. This was doubtless the signal 



' A somewhat similar scene is also indistinctly traced in the following: — 
" Wood relates that on his visit to St Julian in 1670, in walking inland 
he ' met seven savages, who came running down the hill to us, making 
aeveral eigne for us to go back again, with much warning and noise, yet did 
net offer to draw their arrows. But one of them who was an old man came 
nearer to us than the rest, and made also signs we should depart, to whom 
I threw a knife, a bottle of brandy, and a neckcloth, to pacify him ; but 
seeing him persist in the eame eigne ae before^ and that the savageness of 
the people seemed incorrigible, we returned on board again/ *' Quoted by 
B. 0. Cunningham, '* Natural History of the Straits of Magellan and West 
Coast of Patagonia," 1871, p. 148. A similar scene is described by Bog- 
gerwsen in his voyage, I think, to Easter Island. 

This, in eonnection with the scene at Bolabola, recalls the mode of pro- 
cedure in the Odyesey, ix. 95 (Pope), when Ulysses reaches 

" The land of Lotus and the flowering coast. 
We dimbed the beach and springs of water found, 
Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were sent deputed from the crew 
(A herald one) the dubious coast to view, 
And learn what habitants possessed the place. 
They went and found a hospitable race, 
Not prone to ill, nor strange to foreign guest : 
As our dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth." 
^ Vide Captain Wallis* Voyage, in ** Hist Account of all the Voyages 
round the World," 1778, iii p. 79. 
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for an ODsety for then waa an inrtanft ahoni fieom all tiia oaniMi^ 
which, approaching the ahip^ threw ydleja of atomea into eifeiy pst 
of her." 

Here the question appears to me to be whether ihii 
act of throwing the branch, so analogoos to the tfarov- 
ing the javelin, which was the final act in the Boman 
declaration of war (and to which onr throwing down the 
glove or the gauntlet has analogy), was merdy the' 
signal to themselves, or whether it was not also the 
notice of attack to the enemy. Upon this will depend 
whether we are to consider it a treacherons '' rose *' (and 
the presentation of the • feathers has that aspect), or 
wheUier it was their traditional mode of declaration of 
war, and construed to be a treacherous attack, because 
the gallant navigator belonged to a nation more ignorant 
of the laws of nations than the savages they en- 
countered. 

From the very fact of their having enacted this comedy 
or ceremonial, it must be inferred either that they at- 
tached some superstitious importance to its performance, 
and expected some good effects from it to themselves, 
or that they thought that it would be understood by 
their adversaries, in which case they must implicitly 
have believed it to be common to all nations. 

In either case it is just possible that after the manner 
of savages, they may have confused the symbols of peace 
and war, and ran into one what the Romans had care- 
fully distinguished — the " caduceatores,* who went to 



^ Caduceatores— compare tupra, p. 848. In connection with theie 
latter, let us inquire more particularly as to their wand of oflloe, the 
cadueeus. ** In its oldat form "if was merely a bough twined round with 
white icool; afterwards a white or gilded staff with imitations of /bliage 
and ribands was substituted for the old rude symbol. These were pro- 
bably not turned into snakes till a much later age, when that reptile had 
acquired a mystic character. *' Mttller's explanation it that it wm originally 
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demand peace, and the " fecials," who were sent to 
denounce war. 

The red and yellow colours of the feathers in the 
above account may afford a clue, when it is remembered 
(vide note), that they coincide with the colour used by 
the Otaheitans to testify fidelity and friendliness ; but, 



the o/tue hnmch with the stemmata, which latter became developed into 
serpents. — Bneye. of ArU and Sciencei, If, therefore, Milller's explanation 
is correct, the oldest form of the symbol of office of those who were the 
depositaries of laws of nations in the matter of peace and war, was a symbol 
which has a special history and significance in connection with the Deluge. 
Will this not tend to identify their institution with that epoch f It will, 
perhaps, be said that the branch of a tree Lb in any case a natural symbol 
of peace. But why a symbol or token at all f Why more than a simple 
gesture of salutation? unless the symbol embodied some idea which 
conveyed a pledge over and above f What, then, was this idea, unless the 
traditional idea f It may appear to us a natural emblem, but it is not so 
from association of ideas with the scriptural dove and olive branch? 
and yet consider how universal it is. Captain Cook's Voyages (i. p. 88 ; 
London, 1846) says, ** It is remarkable that the chief, like the people in 
the canoes, presented to us the same symbol of peace that is known to have 
been in use among the ancient and mighty nations of the northern hemi- 
sphere, the green branch of a tree,^^ This occurred both in New Zealand 
and Otaheite. Wallis (" Voyages round the World," iii. 98) says that on 
an occasion when the Otaheitans wished to testify fidelity and f riendlinnsN, 
" the Indians cut branches from the trees and laid them in a ceremonwwi 
manner at the feet of the seamen ; they painted themselves red with thn 
berries of a tree, and stained their garments yellow with the bark of 
another.'* We have, as we have just seen, found this symbol in the 
caducous, and it appears to me that the caduceus in its earlier form of a 
staflT with foliage and ribands, is recognisable in the Gothic monuments as 
given in Stephens' " Central America." VicU also Cunningham's " hhilsA 
Topes." Washington Irving ("Life of Columbus," iii. 214) speaks of 
the natives coming forward to meet them with white jUtga ; and the same, 
if I remember rightly, is recorded in Cook*s visit to the Sandwich Islanders. 
The white ffOg is our own symbol ; but what is the white flag but the de- 
velopment and refinement of the staff and white wool f Again, why are 
stripety in a variety of combination of colour, the characteristic symbol of 
flags ? The reader wiU find the answer on returning to the text, where he 
will also learn the significance of the red and yellow, in the above de- 
scriptions. 
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to appreciate this in ita fall Hignificance, it will be neces^ 
sary to show how commonly the traditional symbols of 
peace among the ancients had reference to the dilortoa 
traditions, more especially the Dove and the Rainbow. 

Aesnming for the moment that Bryant is right in his 
derivation of the names of Juno and Venae from Jonah 
(Hebrew), and Otvat (Greek)=DoTe,' I aat attention 
to the following, in connection with the red and yellow 
feathers of the Polynesians, and the tail feathers of the 
topia bird mentioned by Cook {supra, p. 388)," 
(Bryant, ii. 345), " As the peacock, in the full expansion 
of hu plamM, diapJayv all tha be«uti£il coloun of t^ 
&iB (tfab Minbtfir), it nw probably fat tiiti reaHb iMftt 
the bird of JtBo, instead of the dove, Which waA i^ 
propriated to Tenns. The same history was Tarioosly 
depicted in different places, and conseqaently as Tart- 
onsly interpreted." (Compare p. 279.) 

If this is trae, if the rainbow is the symbol of peace, 
and the peacock is the symbol of the rainbow, will it 
absolutely surprise ns to find feathers of varions colours 
presented as tokens of peace? I am prepared for the 
reply, that Bryant's etymology is now considered obso- 
lete ; bnt I shall fall back npon the argoment which 
I have urged elsewhere, that in cases where tradition 
renders the transmission of certain words probable, tiiere 
is a presiunption which overrides the ordinary canons of 
philological criticism. FhOologers very properly lay 
down, e.g. Mr Max Muller's " Chapter of Accidents in 

' II. p. 817. 

I* Vid* alio in Curar'a " North Amerlo " (p. 21)S), ui engnving of tll» 
InduD " Calumat of Peace," — the item ii of > light wood ouriootly 
puatod with hisroglTpUca io ruioiu oolonn, uid adornsd wiUi Uw 
ftatJuT$ of the Butt btavt\fvl birds. It it not In oij power to codttj an 
idsa of th« mriom lint* and pleMiag omamenti of thi* iiiDdi-eatMmad 
Indian implamcnt " (p. SGS). 
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GomparatiYe Theology/' Ccmlemp. Rtc.^ April 1870, 

p. 8: — 

^ Compaiatiye pliilologj has taught iu agnn and agnn that wImsi 
we find a word exactly the Mine in Gieek and Sanacrit, we maj ie 
certain that it cannot be the aame word ; and the aame qpipliei \f> 
compardtiYe mythology ... for the limple reaaoD that Sanaerit and 
Greek have deviated from each other, have both followed their own 
way» have both soffered their own phonetic ccOToptioai^ and hence, 
if they do poesess the «nie word, they can only powew it either in 
ita Greek or in its Sanaerit dugmM." 

This is of course only upon the assumption that the 
languages have gone their own way, have followed their 
own corruptions; but if it can be shown Uiat certain 
words, &a Ac. , were preserved in tradition, and so g^uarded 
as not to come under the laws of deviation which philo- 
logy traces out, or to come under them on different con* 
ditions, then, on the contrary, it is exceedingly probable 
that we should find them identical, or at least recog- 
nisable; in any case, this is a point which must be 
decided according to the evidences of tradition, and not 
according to the laws of philology. This will be better 
understood from a case in point I append the evidence 
respecting the traditions of the Dove and the Bain- 
bow — which are just the incidents which are likely to 
have impressed tiie imagination and memory of man- 
kind." 



u It will hardly be denied that the tnulition of the rainbow ai a ftgn 
and pledge to man existed amoi^ the aneientc Yvdt Bryant, it 848. 
[The goddeai Iiii, who was eent with the aMfaa^ of the godi^ bore th 
same name ai the rainbow Iris.] 

M.g, Homer — 

Ificaw ioiK&ret dff rt KpopUop 

iw vc^i ffnipi^e, repat fnpowwr di^^pMrwr. — II, xL 27. 

" Like to the bow which Jove amid the clouds 
Placed a$ a token to dctponding man,** 
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The digression we have just made involvea Bome risk 
of distracting attention from the point it was intended 

AJw— Usru.£47. 

'Hffr« nyf If ■ < > ygfcfratw n w <m 

'* Jott M wlun Jots mid th* Ui^ htmw dl^li^ 
Hk bow UTitorioai for m fartwy ^pt" 
Jwd flia liBM (TbMg. T. 700) In Hniod, in tAiek Iri* li edhd At 
dMightsrof Wondar.'who ii Mnt otrar Uia bmad mf*Mof thsMMwbN 
■toifa and diioord aroM uDong ths immatab, and who ii abo oaDad 'tta 
yraal Mtt of t^ gmb "—{" ^^til* !■ tl» ^o^^i '^ *>» eovaaat batwMti ;•■ 
Mid DM, for perptlmal gtntraliom," Qen. ix. 11}— who la told to hring 
from afu' In her goUoi pitdMr tha ma&r-BHMd w«Ur. 

Ilia fa called tha daughter al namnaa (wUah w doMlf nniiiiiliMlaa 
to the QreekOaivia s wonder, Bryant ■^totheBsTP*'*"'"'^**'™'** ")■ 
Bryant further thinka that Irieand Eroa were oripnally the nine term, bat 
that in time the latter waa formed into the boyiih deity Cupid = Era*. 
According to lome, Iria wai the mother of Eroe b; ZephynUL [There 
were indeed three Eroeei, which mark three different lines of tradition, vidt 
Gladstone on Iris (the runbow), " Homer and the Eomerio Ago," ii. 15fl.] 
Eros (Cupid), though a boy, wu rupposed to h^ve been at the oommenoe- 
msnt of oil thing! ; and Lucian saje, " How oame yon with tliat childiih 
face, wheo we know you to be aa oU at Japeta$t" The union of Cupid 
and Chaos (the Deluge ia frequentl; alludsd to as chaos, vidt Bryant) 
" gave birth to men and all the animals." Heaiod tnakea Eros the first to 
appear after Cfaaoa. " At thU season (Deluge) another era began ; the 
earth wu supposed to be renewed, and time to return to a second infancy. 
They therefore formed an Mnblem of a child witb a rainbow, to denote 
this reuovation of the world, and called him Eros, or Divine Lore," . . . 
"yet esteemed the most ancient among the gods." — Bryant, ii. H9. 
(Cupid is represented with a bow, ae is also Apollo and Diana, which was 
an allusion to the supposed resemblance of the bow and (he rainiov.) Pro- 
bably from bis connection with Iris, he is represented as breaking ths 
thunderbolts of Jupiter, and riding on dotphint and subduing other 
monsters of the sea. Smith (" Myth. Diet." says Iris is derivsd from ifiu 
ttfHii, " BO that Iris would mean the speaker or messsnger," ..." but it 
is not impossible that it may be oonnected with ttpa, ' 1 join,' whence 
ttfi^ ; so tliat Iris, the goddess of the rainbow, would be the joiner, or 
conciliator, or the messsnger of heaven, who restores peace in nature. " 
It appears to me more Ukely that ((pifrq = peace (derivation uncertain— 
Liddell and Scott) was derived directly from Iria, in accordance with the 
tradition, and that the Oreek word for wool, ttpot, was oognate to tl/t^wii. 
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to enforce — ^viz. the traditionary character of the mode, 
and, by implication, the traditionary recognition of the 

from being an emblem of peace {fi.g. the pontiff's cedaceator, woollen yeil). 
In the same way, if we do not actually find the rainbow ai the token of 
the herald or caduceator, may we not discorer it oonTeraely in the circom- 
stance that /rit ia represented as carrying in her hand a IutoUPb staff? 

It is curious that we actually find, what I may call the sister emblem, 
Tia. the Doye, used by the ancients, though just as we find, if I am right 
in the conjecture, the rainbow among the Polynesians, used in a perrerted 
way as an ensign of war. It was possibly in superstitious remembrance of 
the tradition which we find more directly among the ancient Aryans and 
the PeruTians (p. 326-400), that war ought only to be made with a dispo- 
sition towards peace ; and that they thought to place themselyce under the 
sanction of heayen by carrying this emblem as their ensign of war. Such, 
howerer, was the fact. Bryant (iL 302) says : — " The dore became a 
fayourite hieroglyphic among the Babylonians and Chaldees. ... In 
respect to the Babylonians, it seems to haye been taken by them for their 
national ensign, and to haye been depicted on their military standard 
when they went to war. They seem likewise to have been styled lonim, 
or the children of Ihe Dene ;" and they are thus alluded to by the Prophet 
Jeremiah, ch. zxy. yer. 38 {id.) Bryant says (iL 285), *' The name of the Dore 
among the ancient Amonians (by which term he intends the descendants 
of Chus) was Ion and lonah ; sometimes expressed lonas^ from whence 
came the Oamt of the Gkeeks.'* 

I should rather put it that we find the word for the Doye common to 
the Hebrew and the Oreek (lonah, Hebrew ; Ocyat, Ghvek), and, as Bryant 
seems to imply, among other nations also— «.^. the Babylonians — which is 
precisely what we should haye expected. But if this identity is allowed, 
we must proceed with Bryant to see in Juno, Venus, and Diana, simply 
embodiments of the tradition of the Doye. Bryant says that ** Juno is 
the same as lona," and although, as we haye seen, the peacock is said to 
be her bird (with reference to the other symbol, the rainbow), and although 
Oyid (Bryant, 344) sends her to heayen accompanied by Iris (rainbow), yet 
in the plate (from Gniter) p. 410, she will be seen with a doye on her 
wand, and a pomegranate, as symbol of the ark (vidt p. 880), in her hand. 
Bryant, moreover (344), considers Juno to be identical with Venus. l*here 
was a statue in Laconia called Venus-Junonia. Of Dione and Venus Bryant 
says (iL 841) : — " I have mentioned that the name Diona was properly Ad, 
or Ada, lona. Hence came the term Idione ; which Idione was an object 
of idolatry as early as the days of Mosm. But there was a similar person- 
age named Deione. . . . This was ic compound of De lone, the dove ; and 
Venus Dionoea may sometimes have been formed in the same manner. . . . 
Dionusus was likewise called Tbyomus." Vide also Bryant, pp. 816, 
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obligation, of the declaration of war. We have already 
Been in Ozanam {supra, p. 371) indications of the pro- 



317. Id Gonesii viii. 9, the doTe returoed to the ark, not having found 
"where ter foot might rest." "In the hieroglypbicdl seiilptuteB mi 
1"^'"^! wImt* tUi fdrtoiT «•■ lUBttmtaUA, <&• dot« amid not ««D b« 
d^ktod oth«cwlM tlian m bOTeriiig orar tU &ea al ^» dMp. Bnoa It 
tathatTwDiorlMMMbHid to Iwtc rftn fr«m Iba m. HibmHI^ 
alao, thtt iha b Hid to pfsrida oiwwrton; to ^pOM tlM traoUid 
oonaj Hid to OMiM bf hw prtHDM (D anirctMl Mlm J tbat tohwwan 
owins [oB tbo ratliini <d tba wOon] Ih* trniti of tha arth. . . . Ai' 
WM tlia (taiN rOMw'} of tlM GrMfa; «&mm« mbm tha Tama of Oa 
LatliM." T&aaddNaaof LoKiaUoatofUadd^MDoIadi^withtwoliaM 
of ranaaAaUa Bikblflaaiioa<^ 

" Ta Dai, U fi«LDiit TCBtl 1 U MbUa ooU 
AdTantmaqDa tanm ; Ud lidaot Bqnoim pooli ; 
PaeBtumftt nitat difluao iBmlua meIhk." 

" In Sidlf, upon Uouut Eryx, ma a celebrated tampla trf tkia goddM]^ 
«hkh a taken notice ot tj CJoero and other writen. Davea were beta 
held u ewred u thiy wera in FaJeatiue or Sjria [nd* alio in CiAmare, 
p. 04]. It ii remarkable Uut there were two dayi of the year aet apart 
in thia pUce for faatlvalB, called 'Amyvjat and SaraTUTW, at which time 
Venn* wm auppoeed to depart <>wtr Ii4 tea, and after a aeaion to return. 
There were alio ntred pigtont, which then took ttieir flight froiQ ttw 
laland ) but one of them wai abaarred on the ninth day to come back from 
the aea, and to fly to the ihrine of tha goddeaa. lliii waa upon the f«a- 
tival o[ 'Arayyyta. Upon tUa da; it la aaid that there wera gnat rejoieingi. 
On wtiat aooonnt caa we imagine thia Tanentioa for tha bird to be kept 
up, . . . hot for a mamorUl of the dore lent out of tha ait, and ol ita 
return from the deep to Noah ! The hiitorj ia recorded upon the anoialit 
coini of Eryz ; which have on one aide the head ot Jtmui bifran^ and on 
the other the aacred dore."^ — Biymnt, U. 310. 

Hr Coz'a ("Mythology," £i. ch. IL tec TiL) connter^zplanatioa, if I 
rightly gather il, U that " on Aphrodite (Vwui), the obild of Oe Jt«A or 
fiamo/tkitm, waalaTiahedall the wealth of wordadsnoting the loTclincoa 
of the morning; and tbiu the Heaiodie poet goea on at onoe to aay that 
tba greaa iprung up under her feet aa ihe moTod, that Eroi, Lova^ walked 
by her itda, and Himeroo, longing, followed after her." " Thia ia but 
aajing, in other worda, that tha morning, the obild of the heaTeoi, eprinB* 
op jtr<t from the aaa, aa Athene ia bom by the wa(er.eide." But why 
ahouldlhe morning epring firatfrom the aaa f— mora particulaily whan tha 
eflecta of her rilbig ia noted in tba apringing up of flowera on the land f 
It the rainbow, we lae the ivaaon in har conDeetloa with tha Delugis and 
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bability of similar traditions among the primitive tribes 
of (Germany. Will it clench the argument if we find 
Bomans and Gtauls on a common understanding in these 
matters, when brought for the first time into contact since 
their original separation ? — 

^ The great miBfoitunes which befel the city from the GanlB, are 
said to have proceeded from the yiolation of these sacred rites. For 
when the herbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Ambuatus was 
sent ambassador to their camp with proposals of peace, in favour of the 
besieged. But receiving a harsh answer, he thought himself released 
from Ms character of ambassador, and rashly taking up arms for the 
Clusians, challenged the bravest man in the Gaulish army. He 
proved victorious, . . . but the Qauls having discovered who he was, 
sent a hercUd to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms against them, 
contrary to treaties and good faith, and toithoult a declaration of war. 
Upon this the Feciales exhorted the Senate to deliver him up to the 
Gauls, but he appealed to the people, and, being a favourite with 
them, was screened from (the sentence. Soon affcer this, the Gauls 
marched to Rome, and sacked the whole city except the Capitol, 
as we have related at large in the life of Camillus.'' — PlutarcKs 
Numa, 

her connection with the subsequent renovation of nature. Mr Cox alio 
»yB (p. 8) : — " In her brilliant beauty she is Argunl, a name which appears 
again in that of Aiguna, the companion of Krishna and the Hellenic Argy- 
nius." Does not this complete the chain of her connection with Juno f 
Mr Cox (p. 8) says : — '* The Latin Venus is, in striotneas of speech, a mere 
name, to which any epithet might be attached according to the oonve- 
niences or the needs of the worshipper. . . . The name itself has been, it 
would seem, with good reason, connected with the Sanscrit root ' ran,' to 
desire love or favour,"— a derivation which equally accords with Bryant's 
view. Then there is the striking connection of Venus with Dionusos {vide 
p. 895). Mr Cox (p. 9) says, " The myth of Adonis links the legends of 
Aphroditd (Venus) wiUi those of JHonueos, Like the Theban imnegod 
Adonis, bom only on the death of his mother; and the two myths are, in 
one version, mo far the tame that Dianyeot, like Adonis, is placed in a chest, 
which, being cast into the seoj is carried to Brasi», where the body of his 
mother is buried.*' (Comp. Kabiri, Bunsen.) Mr Cox connects Athene 
with Aphroditd (Venus) (p. 4). Therefore we must ask him to reconsider 
his explanation of " the Athenian maidens embroidering the sacred peplos 
for the thip presented to Athdne at the great Dionysiac festival." Compare 
evidence, supra, in chap, on Boulanger, &c. ; Catlin. 
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I venture further to think that the traditionary modei' 
of the declaration of war may be detected among tho' 
GaulB in Cffisar's time, in the manner of their challenge. 
Ji.g. it BO came ahout that Ciesar wished to draw tiu 
enemy (the Nervii) to his side of the valley and to 
engage them «t a disadvantage beftm bU oamp. Xs 
this end he Bimalated fbar. " On? men meanvhile re- 
tiring fitnn the rampart, they ^preached still neaier, 
auA ihar darts on all aidea within the tzenchea and »aA 
Aeraida round the camp to proclaim|" &a. (Dimoaa'a 
Oteaar, B. t. xliL) 

We Till now torn to the Cbeek tradition. I quoit 
from an old aathor who haa examined the matter man 
folly than I find it treated elsewhere. Boos. ('* Ardueo- 
logiee AttictB," lib. 6, b. 3, civ,) says: — "As carefal 
and canning as they were in warlike affairB, I cannot 
find bat that they did ' propere signi qiue piget in- 
choare,' bear a great affection to peace; as may appear 
in their honourable receiving of ambassadorB, to whom 
they gave hearing in no worse place than a temple. . . . 
The UBual ensign carried by Greek amhasBadonrs was 
KTipvKfov, caduceua^ a right staff of wood with snakes 
twisted ahoat it and looking one another in the face. . . . 
If the peace could not he kept, bat they must needs 
have war, yet they would be sure to give warning and 
fair play, and make proclamatioos of their intentions 

>■ Fwlt unK, SSI. That the entwined nukei were ot I>te d&t« wonld 
Kpp««r, 1 think, from the Klluaion* to tlia ■uppliuiti' wuda in JSn^jlam, 
t.g. (vidt Plumtre't MKbylut, "LibftUoa Ponnn," t. 1021) whan OnatM 
put* on Uis luppllanti ymtSht, ud takee the olire branch in hit band — 
" The bnudi ot ofiK fron) the loptnoel growth. 
With unplett taifte of icAAcwool meatlf wreethed." 
ud in the SappUcMit* (22)— 

" Holding in one hand the brnnehei 
SuppUant, wreathed with uM« wmI fiileta." 



\ 
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'before they marcht The maimer in prodaiming war 
was to send a fellow of purpose either to cast a spear or 
let loose a lamb into the borders of the coontry, or into 
the city itself whither they were marching (which 
Hesychins rather thinks to have been the signal before 
a battel), thereby showing them, that what was then 
a habitation for men, should shortly be a pasture for 
sheep/' ^' I should rather have thought that it had 
analogy with the Jewish scapegoat ; but, whatever the 
idea, it was apparently symbolled and commemorated in 
the woollen veil prescribed to the Boman pontiff in the 
declaration of war. It would seem, however, that the 
signal for battle (chap, v.) was ^^ instead of sounding a 
trumpet, they had fellows whom they called irvpifiopov^j 
that went before with torches, and throwing them down 
in the midst between the two armies, gave the sign. . . . 
Now, this business they might do safely and without 
any danger, .... for the torch-bearers were peculiarly 
protected by Mars, and accounted sacred." " 

The sense of national responsibility in war, and the 
reluctance of kings to involve themselves without the 
consent of their people would appear from CEschylos' 
" Supplicants " (v. 393, 363). 

I have referred (p. 326) to the Peruvian traditions of 



" Ako, '' JoanniB Meunii ThemiB Athica, uve de Legibtu AJticis,'' L xi. 
■ays, ** Postquam vero exercituB edmctus eiset pugDam inire, non lieebat 
omiiquam emlasum agmen hoatium quia, hone expeetam aecepiMtd" 

M fpyg }ias Bomeihing in common with the fiery cross sent round by the 
Highlanders as the summons to war. In another aspect it has resemblances 
with the Indian mode of declaration of war. '' The manner in which the 
Indians declare war against each other is by sending a slare with a hatchet, 
the handle of which is jpainted red, to the nation which they intend to 
break with ; and the messenger, notwithstanding the danger to which he 
IB exposed from the sudden fury of those whom he thus sets at defiance, 
executes his oomnussion with great fidelity." — Carver' $ ** Travds in North 
Amaiea,'' p. 807. 
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Msneo Capac*ilapB of war, and thaf in everj stage of 
the war the Perayian waa open to prqioaitiona for peace.** 
From the Hindoo tradition, i^ypaiently, ]Siann*a code 
was conceived in an identical apirit {VidB " Hiirt. of 
India/* ^^The Hindu and Mahoooyetan Perioda,*' \^ 
the Hon. Monntstoart Elphinatone ; Morray^ 1866, ch. ii. 
p. 26.) ^^ The laws of war (2{ana*a code) are hononr- 
ahle and humane. Poisoned aixowa and mischierouBly 
barbed arrows and fire arrows are all prohibited.*' \^ 
Hooker, in his ^^ Himalayan Jonmal/* mentions a aindlar 
tradition among the Lhnboos, I think, or Lepdias."] 
'^ There are many situations in which it is by no means 
allowable to destroy tiie enemy • Among thoae who must 
always be spared are unarmed or wounded men, and those 
who have broken their weapons, and one who says, ^ I am 
thy captive.' Other prohibitionB are still more generous. 
. . . The settlement of a conquered country is conducted 
on equally liberal principles. Immediate security is to 
be assured to all by proclamation. The religion and 
laws of the country are to be maintained and respected.** 
And I have fancied (vide 395) that the recognition at 
least of such a tradition, if it be only the ^^ homage which 
vice pays to virtue," is to be read in the devices carried 
by the Babylonians. ^* 



^' That there may be limitations to the horron of war, fleems to be 
establiBhed by the inatanoe of the prohibition of explosive bullets. I read 
in the Tivsa (March 11, 1871) :— " The BnlM. MtdicaJL Jounud declares 
its opinion that the charges which hare been pat forward of eafphmm 
bulUU having been used by the contending armies have been groundless; 
and is inclined to beUere that the arikUi of the St Petersburg Cowreniiom 
have been faiihfuUy adhered to, notwithstanding the mutual recriminations 
to the contrary by both French and Qerman Qovemments. ** 

1* Indirect evidence of the importance formerly attached to the declara- 
tion of war may, I think, be discovered in the formal addresses and invo- 
oations of the gods by the Homeric heroes previous to combat, which to us 
seem so forced and unnatural ; and the same sentiment was noticed by the 
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There was, moreover, a law at Athens which forbade 
them to declare war until after a deliberation of three 
days — " Bellum vero antequam decerneretur, triduo deli- 
berare lex jnbebat " (Apsines, Marcell. in Hermog. ap. 
J. Menrsii Them. Att., 1. L c. xL); and we have seen 
that the Senate at Rome postponed the declaration of 
war for thirty days. I cannot help thinking, though it 
is the merest surmise, that it is in the dim recollection 
of some such tradition that we must account for the 
meaningless and superstitious delays which we occasion- 
ally read of in the warfare of barbarous nations ; e.g. 
CaBsar (De Bello Gallico, L xl. c.) had drawn up his 
troops and offered the enemy battle, but Ariovistus 
thought proper to sound a retreat. " CsBsar inquiring 
of the prisoners why Ariovistus so obstinately refused an 
engagement, found that it was the custom among the 
Germans for the women to decide by lots and divination 
when it was proper to decide a battle; and that these 
had declared the army would not be victorious if they 
fought before the new moon.^^^'' [There was also a law 

Spaniardi, when they first came over, among the PeruTiani, who did not 
neglect the punctilio of the declaration of war even in their moat high- 
handed aggreasiona, e.g. Garcilaaao de la Vega (Hakluyt Soc. ed. iL 141) 
Bays — " The invadera sent the tuual tummont that the people might not be 
able to allege afterwards that they had been taken unawares." 

^ Carver ("Travels in North America,'* p. 801) says of the Indians— 
** Sometimes private chiefs make excursions. . . . These irregular sallies, 
however, are not always approved of by the elder chiefs, though they are 
often obliged to connive at them. . . . But when war is national, and 
undertaken by the community, their deliberations are formal and slow. 
The elders assemble in council, to which all the head warriors and young 
men are admitted, when they deliver their opinions in solemn speeches ; 
weighing with maturity the nature of the enterprise they are about to 
engage in, and balancing with great sagacity the advantages or inoon* 
▼eniencea that will arise from it. Their priests are also consulted on the 
■ubject, and even sometimes the advice of the most intelligent of their 
«0«Mn«n is asked If the determination be for war they prepare for it with 
much ceremony." 

2c 
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at Athena that it was not lawful to lead forth an army 
before the Beventh day of the month. " Vetitum 
Athenis erat, exercitum educere ante diem eeptimnm."] 
J. Muereii, id. 

I have discussed the ancient mode of declaration of 
war at Bome length as an insta.nce of tradition. There 1 
are some, I am afraid, to whom the discussion will 
appear ineffably trifling; and I may even he miecoD- 
etrued to Bay that everj-tliing wonld be set right in 
Europe, if only a herald were sent in proper form to J 
declare war. There arc men of a certain cast of mind 1 
to whom forms are repugnant ; there are others to whom I 
they are unintelligible. It has been observed, however, i 
that the rejection of forms is ono thing, the neglect of \ 
them another. The rejection of forms may be, on some 
principle, good, thongh misapplied, often does uncon- 
scions homage vhen it means to spurn, and may be 
compensated for in other ways. The neglect of them ii 
simply evidence of laxity. Cromwell perfectly well baew 
the divinity which attached to forms when he said, " Take 
away that baoble ; " and, on the other hand, no one better 
than he would have judged the state of an army (not his 
own) in which he was told that it was the custom of 
soldiers not to salnte their ofBcere. The declaration of 
war without any solemnity, still more the commence- 
ment of hostilities without any declaration at all," seems 

** ** In uiciant tima* wu wm Mlmmlj deduvd either by oertain l)»d 
ceremomM or by tha umonncement of benlda ; and ■ wir oominenead 
witlkODt auch decluratioii wia Tegwdad ta infoniul and iiragalir, and MM- 
truy to the tuagea of natioog. Qrotiui aofa that a d«claia(ioa of warii 
not naeaam; by tha law of naUoni — " Naturali jure nulla raqoMtnr d»> 
elantio,'' but titat it taai rtqaind bg At lav of ncUieiu, jurt gtntiim, I17 ' 
nhioh term, be tt remembind, he meuu tha niagea of natiniia. And k 
thii he wai right, aa uotil the age in which he lived wan war* almost i>- 
variably preoedad }>J lolaimi deolarationi. Tha Bomani, aooording to 
Albaitcua QentUia, did not grant a triumph for any war iritioli bad baao 
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to me closely analogooB — as a sign of diBorganisation — 
to the absence of any form of salate at a parade. I am far 
firom contending that old forms, when they have become 
obsolete, can be resuscitated ; bat I do contend for the 
resuscitation of ancient maxims and ideas. In any age 
foUy imbaed with the responsibility of war, in which it 
was considered nnseemly to declare it until after a three 
days' deliberation in solemn conclave, and which even 
then protracted the declaration till the seventh or the 
thirtieth day, would it have been possible for two great 
nations to have gone to war because there had been 
" a breach of etiquette," if indeed there was a breach of 
etiquette, " at a German watering-place ? " ^* Allowing 

oommeneed without a fomud dedaration (De Jure Belli, c. ii. § i) ; but 
the Ghreekfl do not aeem to have been at all regular in the observance of 
tbe cuatom (Bynkerahock, Quaes. Jur. Pub., L L c. il) During the times 
of chivalry dedarations of war were usually given with great formality, 
the habita of knighthood being carried into the customs of general war- 
fare, and it being held mean to fall upon an adversary when unprepared to 
defend himself (Ward, Introd. iL 206-230). With the decline of chivalry 
this custom feU into disuse. Qustavus Adolphus invaded Germany with- 
out any declaration of war (Zouch, De Judicio inter Oentea, P. ii. § z. 1); 
but tl:JM appears to have been an exeepUan to the usages of the age, and 
Clarendon speaks of declarations of war as being customary in his time, 
and blames the war in which the Duke of Buckingham went to France, as 
entered into ' without so much as the formality of a declaration from the 
king, containing the ground and provocation and end of it, according to 
custom and obligation in the like cases.* Formal denunciations of war by 
heraldB were discontinued about the time of Grotius ; the last insUnce 
having been, acoording to Voltaire, when Louis XIII. sent a herald to 
Brussels to declare war against Spain in 1636."— W. Oke Manning's 6\iiir 
nuntarie* on Zmw of Kalians, . 

M « Looking back on the history of the autumn ... we may yet be im- 
pressed by the conviction that, had the union of the European famUy of 
naUoM been slmngthened as it might have been before the war broke out, 
it might never have been begun, or would have long smce terminated. 
The OWty of Paris put on record a declaration in favour of arbitraUon, 
but it proved to be worthless when sought to be applied. -it//i«,i?eD. 
15, 187L I shaU have » word to say presently on the declaraUon of the 
Treaty of Paris. 
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that this was merely the oetenuble pretext, and that 
the real groands lemamed behind — if these long deli- 
berations had been necessarily interposed, wonld there 
not have been a thousand chances in iavonr of such a 
European intervention as saved the peace of Enn^ 
three years before in the afEur of Lnxembonrg? Yet, 
so far as we know at present, the following is the history 
of the commencement of the most horrible, the most 
destmctive, and the most barbarous war* of modem 
times. 



^ A priyftte letter from Parii relates that the Dae de Ghremmont, 
If ho lias taken to spend his erenings at the Jockej Glnb^ iraa lalefy 
asked theie, 'How he came to Unnder into sndi a fatal warf '* 
He replied, ' I asked the Minister of War, Leboenf^ if he was xeadj, 

and be answered, ''Beady! ay, and donbly r^y ;" oAerwmy* 
added the Dnc^ '1 should have taken care not to have eouiudled a 
war which there were twenty modes of averting J "—Tmes, Sept 1, 
1870« 

The extent of the disorganisation and the laxity into 



^ It must not be forgotten, however, that it was the rerolution in 
which gave Uus war its abnormal character, and created situatioiis for 
which the law of nations had no precedents, or precedents only whidi wers 
of doubtful application. 

^ Compare infra, p. 412. 

" Compare with the following account of the declaration of war by 
M. F. de Champagny, de L'Acad. Fr., in the Correspondant^ 25 Juin 
1871 : — ** A goyemment wrongly inspired proposed to us a war. Without 
asking it why it wished to make it, without asking if it could make it, 
without reflection, without discussion, without listening to the men of 
name and experience, who implored of us (U least twenty-four hours for 
TejUction, we accepted this war, I do not say with enthusiasm, but with 
frivolous levity, not as crusaders, but as children. It seemed to us suffi* 
dent to tipple in the ' cafds,' singing the * MarseiUaiM,' to intoxicate ths 
soldiers, to throw squibs into what were then called sensational joumali^ 
to cry ' k Berlin I ' in order to go right off to Berlin. And when it was dis* 
covered that we were not going on at all to Berlin, but that Berlin was 
coming to Paris, that this enthusiasm of the ' caf^ ' did not cause armies to 
spring into life, what was our resource f Always the same : to OTorthrow 
a goyemment I " 
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-which we have fallen, appears perhaps as strikingly as 
in any anything else in the frequency of the complaints 
of the little regard paid to " parlementaires " and officers 
bearing flags of truce. But what startles us more than 
all is the light manner in which this transgression of 
the law of nations is referred to even by the parties 
aggrieved. 

I will here place two extracts which I have made in 
juxtaposition : — 



Carver (" Travels in North 
America," p. 358) says, that when 
a deputation sets ont together for 
their enemy's country with pro- 
positions of peace, ** They bear 
before them the pipe of peace, 
which, I need not inform my 
readers, is of the same nature (u 
a fiag of truce among the Euro- 
peans, and is treated with the 
greatest respect and veneration 
even by the most harbaraus nations. 
/ never heard of an instance 
wherein the hearers of this sacred 
badge of friendship were ever 
treated disrespectfully, or its 
rights violated. The Indians 
believe that the Great Spirit 
never suffers an infraction of this 
kind to go unpunished." 



Count Chandordy, in his reply 
to Count Bismarck, dated Bor- 
deaux, Jan. 25, 1871, says : — 
" Coimt Bismarck reproaches the 
French armies with having fired 
on parlementaires." An accusa- 
tion of this nature had already 
been brought to the knowledge 
of the Paris Government, and we 
may quote the folloi^HIng words 
of M. Jules Favre in his circular 
of 12th January — " I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint your ex- 
cellency that the Governor of 
Paris has hastened to order an 
inquiry into the facts alleged by 
Count Bismarck, and in an- 
nouncing this to him he has 
ijrought much more numerous 
facts of the same nature to his 
own cognizance which are im- 
puted to Prussian sentinels, but 
which he never would have allou)€d 
to interrupt ordinary rdations" 

I do not know whether this contrast between barbarism, 
such as it existed in the Inst century, and modern civi- 
lisation, will astonish thoHO partisans of success whom 
in truth nothing in all the multiform atrocities of this 
dreadful war seems to have astonished or shocked, so 



k 
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tliat it WEB at times almost ludicroas to hear these 
inirauvables declare such things as the bombardment of 
hospitals and chnrchesy as at Strasboig and Paris, quite 
right, which even the Gennan commanders, when the 
matter was bronght to their attention, admitted to be 
wrong. 

This perhaps is the worst symptom of corruption we 
have yet seen, and jret there was a time, and that quite 
recent, when a different sentiment prevailed. I have 
just referred^ to the declaration in the Treaty of Fbris, 
which thought to inaugurate a new era by bringing all 
causes of conflict in Europe to a settlement of arbitra- 
tion. But let no one be discouraged or cease to believe 
in the possibility of such a consunmiation because of the 
result. There never was a stronger instance of the in- 
tellect of the world vainly striving to create an inter- 
national code and system for itself which was to be 
distinct from the law of nations ; for at the same moment 
that the diplomatists who were collected in Paris set to 
work upon their tower, which was to erect itself above the 
waters of any future inundation, they one and all agreed 
to demolish, and as a first step to pull down, the comer- 
stone from the temple of the past. How this was brought 
about will best be told in an extract from the Count de 
Montalembert's " Pie IX. et la France en 1849 et 1869," 
p. 10 :— 

'' Let U9 go back to the oiigio of the evil, ... it dates back more 
especially from the Congress of Paris in 1856, from that diplomatic 
reunion which, after having solemnly declared that none of the con- 
tracting powers had the right to interfere either coUectivdy w inii- 
viduaUy in the relations of a sovereign with his svhjects (Protocol of 
18th March), after having proclaim^ the principle of the absolute 
independence of the sovereigns, for the benefit of the Turkish Sultan 
against his Christian subjects, thought it within its competency, in 
* — — — ^— 

» Vide note 19, p. 403. 
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its protocol of the 8th of April, and in the absence of any representa- 
tive of the august accused, to proclaim that the situation of the Pon- 
tifical States was ' abnormal' and ' irregular.' This accusation de- 
veloped and exaggerated at the Tribune, and elsewhere by Lord 
Palmerston and Count Cavour, was equally formulated imder the 
Presidency and upon the initiative of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in France, and it is consequently France which must bear the prin- 
cipal responsibility before the Church and Europe. We can recall 
the grief and surprise which this strange proceeding created in the 
Catholic world." 

Thus was the game set rolling ; and the policy thus 
indicated was pursued with the eager and unrelenting 
pertinacity of some, and with the tacit approval of the 
rest of the co-signatories. 

The war declared by France against Austria, which 
was the precipitating cause of the storm which broke 
upon the Papal States, can, it is true, only be regarded 
as evidence of the conspiracy — inasmuch as it was de- 
clared by one of the conspirators at the instigation of 
another, whose ultimate aim was the seizure of the 
States of the Church and of the other independent Italian 
sovereignties to the profit of Piedmont So soon as the 
victory of the French arms was decided, the Emperor's 
proclamation from Milan appeared, inciting the popula- 
tions to insurrection. All then followed in sequence — 
the revolt of the Romagnas four days after the Milan 
manifesto, their annexation along with the other 
independent states of Central Italy by Piedmont, this 
annexation being effected with the connivance, if not the 
consent, of France, and for which payment was eventually 
made in the cession of Nice and Savoy (all this being in 
contravention of the treaties of Villafranca and Zurich). 
But what mattered the contravention of treaties in com- 
parison with the scenes which followed ? The programme 
of the congress, or, if that is denied, the programme of 
two (if not three, for it is difficult to acquit Lord Pal- 
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Effsion tad Lr^rd Joiji Rnssell of participation by con- 
j^iii I cf lie jowers irho had entered into the conspiracy 
airainsT Eurvriean order, and these, at that time, the 
pc'irer? in ihe hightsi ^aie of military efficiency, was 
lo I* carried o::t p^rjaf et »^r«. Naples and the patri- 
mcny of S: Peier had to be 5ecni>ed. and a$ they morally 
presented no ralnerable fide, they were seized by the 
hand of the marauder in defiance of ** all law, human 
and dirine/*^ Garibaldi's descent on Sicily, effected 
under the cover of the English navy, was simply a 
brusque and flagrant act of piracy, for which no plea of 
justification has ever been set up. The usurpation of 
die Papal States, though not less ruthlessly accom- 
plMirvi ::: ihe end, was carried through with more 
resrard :o f.rin :a ::> prolimiiiarv stages: vet at the last 
the dii !oir*atio n^r.sk was torn ifi", and the invasiun was 
niadc w;;;-oi;t any pretext or justification known to the 
law if i:a::*L?, and without even a declaration of war. 

Here, airain. the Imperial iiii»lomacv and Italian in- 
trigue wt'Ut hand in haiul. Lamorioioro, in reliance 
upon the honour of France, had made all his ilispositlons 
mjainst G'.triUtMi. and had received a letter from the 
French ambassador as late as tlie Tih September (bear- 
ing the same date as the so-called ultimatum of Cavour, 
although the Piedmontese troops had crossed the frontier 
before it was delivered), which I shall here reproduce, 
freeing that it is not on record in the Ajuiuaire des Deux 
Momtes {\S(j()) — '• I inform you by the Emperor's orders 
that the Piedmontese rvill not enter the lloman States, 



-* These were the words which the Marquis of Bath had the courage to 
use in the House of Lords when everybody else was joining in a ludicrous 
" dirgo of homage " to Cavour. I wish to put this protest, as well as the 
similar protesta of the Marquia of Normanby and the Earl of Donough- 
more on record, as there may come a time when England will be glad to 
recur to them. 
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and that 20,000 French are about to occupy the different 
places of those states. Make, then, all your dispositions 
against Garibaldi. — Le Due de Grammont" ^ (This let- 
ter was dated September 7, 1860, the battle of Castel- 
gidardo was fought on the 18th September 1860.) It is 
needless to add that no reinforcements from France 
appeared, and that the assurance served no other purpose 
than to mislead, and to throw Lamoriciere off his guard. 
Indeed, in spite of various protestations and the subse- 
quent withdrawal of the French ambassador from Turin, 
the Catholic world settled down into the belief, not only 
that the Emperor of the French had never had the in- 
tention of sending troops to the rescue, but that the 
whole scheme of the invasion had been deliberately de- 
vised at the ominous interview which took place on the 
28th of August previous, between the Emperor, Farini, 
and General Cialdini. It was even said that the words 
used by the Emperor on the occasion transpired, " frappez 
fort et frappez vite," — a terse and striking phrase, which 
will fitly perpetuate in the human memory the most 
flagrant violation of the law of nations which history 
affords.^ 



"» Vide "Current Evente," in BamhUr, 1860. 

M « Does the foith of treaties, the right of treaties, still exist ? Look at 
what has happened in Europe during Uie last twenty years. The treaties 
made with the Church were the first violated ; they have declared that a 
' concordat ' is nothing more than a law of the State, which the State can 
alter at will — in other words, that, unlike all other contracts, conyentions 
of this nature, inviolable for one of the parties, can be broken by the 
other at its pleasure ; kings have thus put the Church outside the law of 
nations. But, in oonsequence, they have excluded themselves. When the 
most sacred of all treaties were thus trampled upon, how would they have 
the others respected ? They have even written, or caused to be written, 
on a solemn occasion (' Napoleon III. et L'ltalie, 1859 *) that treaties no 
longer bind when the general sentiment declares against them ; in other 
terms, when they displease us. At this epoch, in 1859, we were disputing 
with Austria a possession which all treaties had guaranteed to her, and 
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All this was done with the andiagaised eatisfoction of 
several veteran EngliBh etateameo, who were, moreoTer, 
directly or indirectly represented at the same coDgre.*^ 
vhich BOQglit to \AaA du EimipMa pomn to oill a As 
arbitration of a MsoSij power, in «aBe of disagreoMttt, 
before making an iqipeal to smu. 

Now tiiera is no reaBon whjr this rule, good in itadf, 
and coDgmotu to tlte qnrit uid maadou of the lav of 
nations, ahonld not.liaTe bem embodied as a fii&damental 
artude in tlu oode ; forthelavof nations n not a dead- 
letter, bat, like ererTtiiing that i* of traditiM, eaaify 
lending itself to ad^tation and dereloimient aooordiog 
Co the cbuiging oinnmutanoes of Uie wraid. 

Can we be sorprieed that this principle, good and 
according to reason, bat which nererthelese presnppoeeB 
certain sentimenta in the world in correspondence with 
it, should in the actual circmnstances have been barren 
of results ? Is it wonderfol that it should have miscarried 
in the hands of men who were parties to the invasion, 
withoat even the form of a dedaration of war, of the 
State predestined by divine Providence to be the corner- 
fltone of Christendom ? Would it have been befitting that 
this beneficent arrangement should have been destined 

til* neutral lignktorisa of these treatiea did not proteat. Yurtoriaaa orer 
Anitrit, we b&Te in oar tun miide a trefttf with her ; end thii bvttj wm 
TioUted when aoutialy ligned ; and neither we nor Uie net of Europe- 
proteated. lain on, the dliaenaiona between 0«iin«ii; and Deamai^ 
ended in a tnatj, whtoh His teat of Bnrope gnannteed ; but aoon Oer- 
■aany broke thii treaty by foroe of Htoa, and Europe did not ny a word. 
I omit hen the conTsnUon of September, . . . the treaty of 18E6. On 
all theee oouuiona the indi&eTvnoe of third parties has oome to the aid of 
the onpidity of the aggteasan ; and the moral sense hM been so far want- 
iDg in tlia Cabinets that tbey have «««!«ta^ and applauded aots of brigand- 
age for the lore of the art, and without erm thinking that the brigand, 
tilisn he grew strong, would fall on the morrow on tliMiaelTea. Will 
JOD find in European biatoiy twalv« year* so fruitful in pladgea and par- 
Juries?" 
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to be the work of men who, either by participation or as 
accessories after the fact, had set their hands to a deed 
which shocked every principle of morality, and made the 
very notion of public law in Europe ridiculous ? 

The early commencements of this policy cannot be 
studied at a more appropriate moment than now, when 
YfQ are witnessing its denouement 

What has been the result to France of its Italian 
policy? To Austria? To England? To Europe? 

Has any power prospered that had a hand in setting 
the ball rolling, or, for that matter, any power that had 
the responsibility of staying the parricidal hand, and 
held back ? If Austria, the first victim, had firmly and 
strenuously resisted the early instigations of evil, would 
she ever, according to human calculations, have had to 
fight at Magenta and Solferino ? and, in another way, 
was there not something dramatic in the sudden reverse 
and displacement of Count Buol, who had been the Aus- 
trian representative at the Congress, immediately after 
he had hurled the fatal ultimatum ? The retort will be 
triumphant. Did not France, the great culprit of all, 
who both cast its own responsibility to the winds and 
sowed the hurricane, conquer at Solferino ? Truly she 
did ; but respice finem^ or rather, we may say, we have 
lived to see the end. Did not Solferino, after some ten 
years of delusive prosperity, lead up to Sedan? Of 
England I do not wish to say more than that since that 
date she has unaccountably fallen in the esteem of men ; 
has, in her turn, met with injustice, and no longer main- 
tains the same relative position which she held during 
the fifty years preceding the Congress. 

Everything, in fine, since that date, seems to have 
gone in favour of that European power which remained 
in the background, and which, if it did no good act at 
the Congress, at least had the worldly wisdom to fold its 
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anpa and refiram fran Moriligth Tm, FIiuhu bis had 
hervictorr; bat Iqr «U aooonnti ftvn iterar wm a Tio- 
tory Tliich has made a nation ■» nd and moomfldf aod 
which was greeted with fewer maniftttatkiu of JQf. ft 

was peaoe ratber tiuA victory vhicli was wdoomed home. 
Here, too, we seem to seetbesiibtleandiuoelj-inaasand 
retaliation. Again, was tliore do significance in the un- 
looked-for disasters at Forbatdi «nd Wocrth, oocamng 
coincident^ with the final abandonment of Bama by 
France? 

These are things which strike the eye, but which are 
difficolt of demonBtration, and it wonld vpgau a hope- 
less errand to convince a generation which has witoeaaed 
the horning of Paris, if not withoat emotion, at any rate 
witboat serioos reflection, and, in spite of manifest pre- 
diction, has refaeed to see in it '* the finger of retrihntion 
and the hand of GKkI." 

And yet belief in this retribntion of heaven is at the 
foundation of the law of nations. Previoosly to the 
astoanding ezperienceB of the recent war, during those 
years so fruitfnl "in pledges and peijuries," it was a 
common phrase, and most frequently ased with reference 
to France, that war was no longer an afTair of divine 
Providence, but that Providence was always on the side 
of the big battalions. 

With one word as to the significance of this phrase, 
which is tantamount to a negation of the law of nations, 
I shall conclude. 

It may certainly happen, that in a contest one party 
may be conscionsly hypocrite, whilst the other is con- 
scious of its rectitude ; but presmnedly, and until the 
contrary is manifested, both parties most be supposed to 
believe themselves in the right, and to run the tilt like 
knights in the mediaeval toornament Kevertheless, as 
Dr Johnson said, there are arguments for a "plenum" 
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mnd ix m ^ Tacnnm,^ bat one oondusion only can be 
tme ; and in rnxne way in ereiy conflict, whidi id trae 
and which is jnst is known onlj to the inscnitable judg- 
ment of the Most High. We do not know all the secrets 
of oomtB, neither could we exactly detennine the point 
if we had before ns all the deliberations of cooncils, it is 
sufficient for ns to know that Tictoij is not alwajs on 
the side of the big battalions, as witness, itider aiia^ 
Marathon, Morgarten, Bannockbnm, Lepanto, Mentana. 
Will any Englishman maintain the proposition that vic- 
tory is always on the side of the big battalions? Then, 
beginning with Cressy and Poictiers, and following 
Marlborough through the fields of Blenheim, Ramilies, 
and Malplaquet, and the Duke of Wellington through 
the Peninsular War, we must renounce that which gives 
** the eclat to all our victories.'* Doubtless, then, the 
quality of troops will in some instances weigh far more 
tiian numbers. Tou allow it? We now introduce an 
element of great uncertainty, and about which there 
will always be much dispute, and moreover it will 
always be a matter concerning which religion and 
morality will have much to say. It is no longer an 
affair of big battalions, it is no longer reduced to a 
matter of calculation, on which side the victory is to be. 
Let me further remark, that whilst there is one set of 
writers who will be ready to say that Providence is on 
the side of the big battalions, there is another set of 
writers, and these the men who are more conversant with 
the details, who will with great acuteness undertake to 
prove to you that it is so much an affair of Providence 
that in each case the victory was scarcely a victory, and 
only such because some casualty on the other side inter- 
vened to convert what would otherwise have been a victory 
into a defeat. It is unfortunately true that this latter 
class of historians and strategists do not, as a rule, trace in 
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the tarn of events tbc retribotioii of Fnmikiice. StHl, 
flw prennptioa will alwajs be th»t rictorj &Toar3 the 
rigfateooB eaase, nUboogh it may be oolr pro kat ricgy 
utd altimate rocoess ouy not croma the cai«er of the 
Ticttnimis nstios, becaase its rirtoea may not fasre 
merited more than a signal and single snocess ; — or it 
may even be that its merits maj be of a kind eodi as to 
gain it a reward which traoscenda the rewards of earthly 
rictory; or, again, the career of victory most be ex- 
plained and raeasttred by the depths of the final catas- 
tn^e and discomfiture. 

In any case, it is a great thing for a nation to hare 
won a victory in a rigbtfol cwue. The reward of rirtoe 
rematD'^ and gladdens the heart in the day of disaster 
and distress. Whatever may chance to as, there will 
always lie in store for ns the consolation of reading the 
history of the battle of Waterloo ; not, let ns say, as the 
victory of one Aation over another nation, but as the 
great and final triomph of a righteous over an un- 
righteons cause, gained by England. It is, thank God I 
impossible alike for the conqueror and the revolntionaiy 
multitude to destroy the Past 
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Aboriginal races, their myBterioiu 
ori^D, 35. 

Acton, Lord, 251. 

Adam, supposed identity with Pro- 
metheus and Hercules, 42, 180; 
with Fohi, 64, 232; meaning of 
the word, 134 ; correspondence of, 
with Chaldaean god. Ana, 189. 

Adams, Mr Arthur, 348. 

Adaptability of law of nations, 410. 

Adonis and Venus, mjrths of, 396, 397. 

Adrastns, the legend of, 179. 

^neid, the, of yirgil quoted, 212. 

.fischylus, the " Supplicants " of, 
quoted, 131. 

Africa, commemorative ceremonies of 
Deluge, 248, 250 ; Captain Burton's 
account of, 251 ; compared with 
CatUn's narrative, 254-260. Stt 
aUo Deluge, Commemorative Fes- 
tivals. 

Africanus, 95. 

Age of Bronze, the, 334, 335; com- 
mencement of, 336. 

Age, the Golden, 323 ; theery of and 
commencement, 323; tradition of, 

328. 

Age, the Iron, 129. 

natic relationship, 357, 358, 360. 
^onquins, the, 152. 
^es, Mr, on divergence between re- 
ligion and philosophy, 108. 

America, the Mozca Indians of, 70 ; 
diluvian traditions in, 242; the 
" O-kee pa'* of the Mandans, 245, 
246 ; Catlin's account of ceremonies, 
254-262 ; the Peruvian deity, 186 ; 
Peruvian worship, 304. See alto 
Deluge, Commemorative Festivals. 

America, the discovery of, a proof of 
tradition, 324. 

American continent, source of peoples 
of, 263-266. 




American Indians, the legend of 
Michabo among the, 152, 153 ; tra- 
dition of fire among, 320. 

Amida or Adima, the Japanese god, 
65. 

Amphictyonio Council and League, 
361-365. 

Ana, a Chaldean god, 187 ; tradi- 
tional identity of with Adam, 
189; a reduplication of Enu or 
Enoch, 192. 

Ancestors, worship of, 161, 206. 

Ancient society, the unit of, 339. 

Andamans, the, 308. 313. 

Andriossy's hypothesis r^arding 
overflow of the Nile, 68. 

Anthisteries, the, 226. 

Antiquity of man, 9L 

Apollo, 241. 

Apotheosis of Nimrod, 160. 

Arab and Iroquois, exceptional in- 
stances of human progress, 33. 

Arba-Lisun, the, or Four Tongues, 
184. 

Arbitration instead of war, 380. 

Areopagus, a cosmopolitic, 383. 

Argos, feast of the deluge at, 243. 

Argyll, Duke of, on tradition, 120, 
123 ; on capability of savage races, 
314. 

Arrival and conflict of different raoei 
in India, 35-3a 

Aryan nations in India, their struggle 
with the Santals, 36 ; their dialect, 
36 ; Mr Tylor on, 41 ; one of the 
primitive races, 43 ; probable iden- 
tity with Japhetic race, 43; their 
colour, 84 ; their mythology, 168. 

Ash, the, tradition regarding. 176, 176. 

Assemblies of Greece, the, 369. 

Anyrian lustory, corroboration of, 

Assyrian mythology, 182; deities of, 

2d 
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183 ; n or lU, 185 ; L'Abbe Giitnet 
on, 187; Ana, 187; Bil or Enn, 
190 ; Hea or Hoa, 194 ; Nebo, 206. 

AsteropoeuB, 252. 

Astral religion, 163. 

Astronomical cycle of China, 61. 

Athens, the Hydruphoria at, 244. 

Atlantis, the, of Plato an embodiment 
of tradition, 367. 

Antochthones, or earth-bom, 13L 

AvocatioDs of primitive life— hunter, 
husbandmao, and shepherd, 33. 

Babylonian chronology, 57, 58 ; 
Hales on, 57. 

Bacchus, connection of, with Satur- 
nalia, 214 ; reduplications of, 215, 
216. 

Baldr, the legend of, localised and 
individualised, 171; in the Scan- 
dinavian Edda, 172 ; paralleled 
with an account of the Fall, 172. 

Ballad, Welsh, c^uotod, 253. 

Kiflis of international law, 11. 

lUisis of theory of Golden Age, 323. 

Baskets of water, the, parullel ac- 
counts of by Burton and Catliu, 

2rx>. 

Biistian, ^I.A., on human progress, 
75. 

Bath, the Marquis of, 408. 

Bel Nipru or Niinrod, HU. 

Belligerent Rights, ;i70, 377. 

Belus, the god, 133 ; identity of with 
Nimrod, 159. 

Bentham, on Intcmationnl Law, 3, 5 ; 
his peculiar crotchet, "utility,'' 0; 
on public opinion, 7 ; the "greatest 
happinesH ' j>rinciple, 13 ; criticism 
on Blackstone's views of i>rimitive 
life, 54. 

Benthamism tested by Darwinism, 17. 

Berosus" account of Hoa, 327. 

Bertrand, M., legend concerning the 
man-bull, 203. 

** Bhilsa Tope," the, 252. 

ISifrons, a name applied to several 
go<la, 220. 

Big battalions, 412, 413. 

Big canoe, the, ]>arallel accounts of, 
by l^urton and (^itlin, 255 ; corre- 
s])on<lence of to the canopied boat 
of Kgyptians. 273. 

Bil or Enu, a (^'hald.ean deity, 190. 

Blackness of conipb'xion, the result 
of the curse of Canaan, 79; asso- 
ciated with evil, 79 ; tra<lition8 re- 
garding, ftl, 82 ; a mark of infe- 
riority, 84 ; bow usctl by satirists, 
85 ; operation asa curse, 89, 90. 



Blackstone on primitive life and a 
state df nature, 54. 

Boat, philology of the word, 196. 

Bochica, 325. 

Bolabola, declaration of war at, 388, 
389. 

Bonzies, the, 270. 

Book of Genesis, the, 120. 

Book of Sothis, 95. 

Bougainville on divinities of the Ta- 
hitians, 315. 

Boulanger, AL, quoted, 118; on dilu- 
Tian tradition, 242, 243, 247, 262 ; 
on the Golden Age, 328, 329. 

Brace, Mr, his "EUinology," quoted, 
27, 37, 267. 

** Breach of etiquette," a, conse- 
quences of, 403; the ostensible 
pretext of F^noo-German war, 404. 

Bngham Young and the Mormons, 

British Medical Journal on explosive 
bullets, 400. 

Bn)nr.e Age, the, 293, 334, 335 ; iU 
commencement, .'i.%. 

Bryant, Mr J., xi. ; on creation of 
man, I'^Sj 13(); on the svmbol of 
the bull, 203 ; on Dionusus, 215 ; 
on Noah and Janus, 219 ; his deri- 
vation of Juno and Venus, 392 ; on 
the dove, .395. 

Buddhist legend, 136. 

Buffal.)es, Fciist of the, 260. 

" Bull-dance," the, 254 ; parallel ac- 
counts of, by Burton and Catlin, 
254. 

Bunsen, Baron, 37 ; on Chinese and 
Egyptian chronoloiry, 5^-62, 73 ; 
on Egj'ptiau chronicles, JM-96 ; on 
tnidition of cretitiou, 1.'^; on the 
Kabiri, 198 ; on Arya, 'X\o. 

Burial customs among Mandans and 
Formosans, 2G8. 

Burial, mode of, common to several 
savage nations, 308. 

Burton, Capt. Richard, on Fetish ; 
80 ; on Dahonie customs, 250 ; the 
bull -dance, 254 : the big canoe, 
255 ; the baskets of water, 256 ; the 
gounls or calabashes, 257 ; the 
*' aged white man," 258, 259 ; cus- 
toms at Whydat, 202. 

Burton, J. Hill, 3. 

Cadmus and alphabetic writing, 221. 

Caduccatores, the, 390. 

Cain, triidition in Tonga connected 

with, 82. 
Calmet on " Sem," or Shem, 207 ; on 

Saturn, 210. 
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Canaan. Stt Chanaan. 

Canada, CoL Maodonell^i lervioe in, 
xziii., xxiv. 

Canaunite race, the correspondence 
between and aboriginal tribes in 
India, 39, 48 ; literal folfilment of 
prophecy regarding, 40, 41, 83, 85. 

Canopied boat, the, of the Egyptians, 
273. 

Carver, Mr, on Indian wars, 28 ; the 
Indian mode of declaration of war, 
399, 401 ; Indian flags of truce, 405. 

Cashmir, tradition of Deluge in, 68 ; 
commemorative festival in, 69. 

Catholicism and Christianity, identity 
of, 113. 

Catlin, Mr Q., on traditions of Crea- 
tion among the Indians, 134, 138 ; 
of Deluge, 223; the **Okee-pa," 
245 ; the big canoe, 255 ; the bas- 
kets of water, 256 ; the gourds or 
calabashes used by the Indians, 
257; the "first man," 258, 259; 
the " evil spirit," 260 ; water cere- 
monies, 262 ; on the pheasant, 266 ; 
description of a " whale ashore*' at 
Vancouver's Island, 317 ; on the 
cranial development of the Flat- 
head and Crow Indians, 318. 

Caverley's Theocritus quoted, 217. 

Centre of tradition, the, 339. 

Cefemony at Oorbio. 307. 

Chaldsea, early inhabitants of, 184. 

Chaldjean Pantheon, deities of the, 
183. 

Chaldaean system of chronology, 57 ; 
religion, 163. 

Champagny, M. F. de, 404, 409. 

Chanaao, or Canaan, the curse of, 79 ; 
tradition of this curse among the 
Sioux Indians, 81 ; in Tonga, 82. 

Chandordy, Count, 405. 

Chaos in the Phoenician cosmogony, 
174 ; the commencement of sll 
things, 174-177. 

Chateaugay, xzviii. 

China, certain and uncertain histoir 
of, 58, 59 ; astronomical cycle of, 
61; aboriginal tribes, 133; belief 
in, as to creation of man, 134. 

Chinese chronology, 58-65 ; confusion 
in, 65. 

Chinese tradition of first and second 
heaven, 328. 

Chin-nong, 240. 

Chi^peways and Natchez tribes, in- 
stitution of perpetual fire among, 
320. 

Choctaw Indians, tradition regarding 
creation of man, 134. 



Christian doctrine, the foundation of, 

142. 
Chronicles of Egypt, 9a 
Chronol(^y, Egyptian, Palmer on, 

92-104; the Sothic cycle, 96-100; 

various systems of, 101. 
Chronology, from the point of view 

of science, 72 ; Bunsen's views, 73; 

Lyell's, 73 ; Sir John Lubbock's, 

73-75 ; Hales on, 85. 
Chronology, from the point of view 

of tradition, 55 ; historical testi- 
mony and evidence in favour of 

Scriptural, 55 ; Indian, 56 ; Baby- 

Ionian, 57 ; Hales, Rev. W., on, 

57 ; Chinese, 58-65. 
Chronos, Saturn as, 218. 
Cicero, on International Law, 10; 

"De Legibus" quoted, 368; the 

" Offices," 375. 
Civilisation, a state of, the primitive 

condition of man, 284. 
Civilisation, principles and teaching 

of, 339. 
Civilisation, progress of man to, 329, 

331. 
Cognation and agnation among t'le 

Romans, 357, 358. 
Coincidences of the Bible with San- 

ohoniathon, 130. 
Coleridge, H. N. , on oral transmission 

of tradition, 122. 
Coleridge, Rev. Henry J., 224 ; on 

conflicting elements of heathenism, 

344. 
College, the Fecial, 373. 
Colour in man, persistency of, 77. 
Coloured cloth and feathers, em- 
blematic of peace and war, 38^-3)2, 

398. 
Commemorative Festivals. Bu Fes- 
tivals, Commemorative. 
Comity of nations, restriction of the 

379. 
Communal marriage, 51, 62. 
Commune, the, 110. 
Communistic schemes, 109. 
Comte and the Comtists, 112. 
Conflicting elements of heathenism, 

344. 
Confusion of tongues, Hesiod on the, 

334. 
Confusion of tradition of Enoch with 

Xisuthrus and Noah, 326. 
Conscience, Mr Darwin on, 2, 12 ; its 

subjective existence, 12; outward 

expression, 13. 
Constituent Assembly, the, of 1789, 

Montalembert on, 113. 
Cook, Capt., on customs at Huaheine, 
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S71,87S; qiioted.S96; on deoknk- 

tfajn of WW ftt Boiabobi 888, a80L 
Oopu, iha pMoeaUb pMpk oi; 88. 
Oonnogoinr, Boman IdtM of ilio» 88. 
Ootmopolioe AvBOptgiii, a, 88Sw 
Ota, Ber. O. W., idr. ; on nytbologj, 

15S, 166, 168: on n^tbi of Ymiu 

and Adonii, 206, 887. 
Onnial dorelopiiiMii of lUtliMd and 

Grow IndiuM, 818L 
Creation of man, tiadiiloa of among 

BodIndiaBa,183; Has MOUwr on, 

183. 
Onaftion, ibo, MozioaB tnditioii of, 

162, ir 8; SlaYoniaa aeoonnt of, 164. 
OroolMjihoponiatanojof ookrar in, 77. 
Oannio^^m, Major, tlio '*Bliika 

Tope,^858. 
Onne of Canaan, tlio, 78; traditiona 

of, 81-86. 817. 
Cuftriini of iho Bamoidaa, 88; at 

Haaheine, 271. 
Cycle, astronomical, of China, 61 ; 

the Sothic, 96, 98-100. 

DAnnK, the god of the PhiliBtinei, 
200 ; the Fish-man, 219 ; Mr La- 
yard on, 238. 

Dahome, the **So-Bin'* customs of. 
250, 251, 254-262; precedence of 
women in, 259. 

Dancing an Indian ceremonial, 802, 
303. 

D'Anselme, Vicomte, on philology of 
Noah and hoat, 196. 

Darknesrt, associated with the Ser- 
pent, 173 ; the parent of light, 174- 
177. 

Darwinism, Benthamism tested by, 17. 

Darwin on Conscience, 2, 12; and 
the utilitarians, 15-17. 

Davies, Rev. E., xi., 253. 

Day and night, used as symbols, 84. 

Declaration of war, the, 386 ; aocom- 

Sanicd by religious formalities, 386, 
S7 ; method of, at Bolabola, 388, 
389 ; at St Julinn, 389 ; symbols 
uned at, 389-392; Plutarch on, 
397 ; traditionary modes of, 398- 
400 ; importance attached to forms 
of, 402 ; consequences of the viola- 
tion of forms of, 406-411. 

Deities oftheChaldsean Pantheon, 183. 

"De Legibus" quoted, 10, 133. 

De Quiiicey, quoted, 38,S. 

Deluse of Deucalion, the, 224, 225, 
229. 

Deluge of Ogyges, the, 229 ; anterior 
to that of Deucalion, 230 ; its date, 
23L 



Dalogo. «l»-4ndilloM of , looaliMd 
in Cnlia, 65-47; oomoMmocatiTt 
nonumMit of , 67 : tnditiom of, in 
Bgypi, 67: in Oailbmir, 88; amoof 
SiMik Indiaiia, 81; among Aitar 
tribea, 186; L'A]>b60aiiMtoB,lS7; 
PhiTlriaD lagand 0^ 188 ; Pbonkiaa 
Ugendoif, looaUaad, 198; Baatal 
l^end of, 198; Btnuoan monwBeat 
oomnramontive of, 804 ; ooBDMtftM 
of Satiuni with, SIO-SIS ; of Ogygci 
and Deaoalion, 888; iraditioMof. 
among IndiaiLtriboa, 888; Sanoerit 
atory ot 884 ; ita data. 881; tradi- 
tiona ol; among Oraafci, 880-886; 
F^odoiflk Bohlagd on, 888, 881; 
tnuBtiona of, in Afiien and Amo- 
rioa, 948; Bonlangv on, 948, 948; 
oommomorative fMvala of, 948- 
946, 988-908. 976-988 ; tha dovo 
and rainbow of, 883L 888. Sm mim 
Noah. 

"Democracy in Amorioa,** Tooqne- 
rule's, a 

Demonolatry, 146. 

" De Rerum Natura " quoted, 334. 

Deucalion, 222 ; Mr Groto on tradi- 
tions of, 224, 226; Bfax Mttlloron 
legend of, 226; Mr Kenriok on, 
230-232, 241 ; connected with Hy- 
drophoria at Athena, 244. 

Devil, the, belief in among savages 
302. 

Devil-worship, 141. 

Diana, the temple of, 364. 

Diffusion of Uamitio races, 41. 

Dike and dikaspoloi, 347. 

Dilu vian tradition. See Noah, Delnge. 

Diluvian traditions in Africa and 
America, 242-282. See Delnge. 
Festivals (commemorative). 

Diogenes Laertins' scheme of chrono- 
logy, 101. 

Dionusus, identified with Noah, 215; 
the first king of India, 220, 22L 

Dionysia, 249. 

Discovery of America, the, a proof of 
tradition, 324. 

Dispersion, the, 329, 336 ; riae of 
government under, 342. 

Disraeli, Mr, on sceptical effects of 
discoveries of science, xvL, xviL 

Distribution of races, 89. 

Divergence between religion and phi- 
losophy, 108. 

Divinities of the Tahitiana, 316. 

Divinity attaching to forma. 402, 403. 

Dixon. Hepworth, his oonvenation 
with Brigham Young, 18; hia viewi 
of human progresi, Si, 
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DonoQghmore, Earl of, 408. 

Dove, the bird of Veniu, 392 ; tradi- 
tions of, 394-396. 

Due de Orammont, the, 404. 

Dyaks and Javanese, contrast in 
colour, 81. 

Dyana, 170. 

Dyer, Dr, on the Sabines, 352; the 
temple of Diana, 364. 

Dynasties of Egypt, 97, 98, 102, 103. 

Dynasty of the Popes, 381, 382. 

Eastern Islanders, tradition among 
the, 200. 

Egg, the mundane, tradition of, 306 ; 
an emblem of the Creation, 307 ; 
the Mahabarata account of, 308. 

Egypt, chronology of, 92 : its Chron- 
icles, 93 ; dynasties of, 97 : com- 
memorative festival of the Deluge 
in, 249. 

Egyptian chronology. Palmer on, 92- 
104. 

Egyptians, the, canopied boat of, 273 ; 
Jewish rites and ceremonies bor- 
rowed from, 274. 

Ellis's " Polynesian Researches " 
quoted, 265 ; on Tahitian relics, 312. 

Endogamy, 45-47, 60. 

English socialists, 110. 

Enoch, result of his disappearance re- 
garding Nimrod, 160 ; embodied 
traditionally in Chaldaean gods Ana 
and Enu, 192. 

Enu or Bil, a Chaldasan deity, 190; a 
reduplication of Enoch, IS^. 

£[ptmetbeus (afterthought) and Pro- 
metheus (forethought), 180. 

Epochs of prehistoric archaeology, 
287, 288. 

Equalitv of the sexes, 109. 

Eratosthenes, 95 ; scheme of chrono- 
logy of, 103. 

Eros and Iris, 394. 

Kscbylus, the ** Supplicants'* quoted, 
398. 

Esquimaqz, the, 311. 

Ethnological difficulties, 89-9L 

Etruscan monument commemorative 
of the Deluge, 204. 

Etymologies— of man, 134. 227, 228 ; 
Noah, 196; hoot, 196 ; river, 253; 
horte, 253, 255 ) plough, 255 ; names 
of metals, 290 ; firt, 321 ; pUmgh, 
3a5. 

Euridike and Orpheus, 173. 

European league, a general, 381, 382. 

European radicalism, 110. 

Euseoius' testimony to value of tra- 
dition, 120. 



Evil associated with blackness, 79. 

Evil Spirit, the, in Mandan cere- 
monies^ 260. 

"Excursion," the, of Wordsworth 
quoted, 145. 

Exogamy, 45-47. 

Falconer's 'Tal»ontologicalMem.," 
139. 

Fall, the, Lenormant on, 128. 

Fainily, the, 26 ; tendency to disi>er- 
sion of, 27 ; gradual consolidation 
and expansion into tribes and then 
to states, 30, 31 ; the unit of ancient 
society, 339. 

Family tradition, confusion of, 116. 

Fatimala, the, 40. 

Feast of the Buffaloes, the, 260. 

Feathers, coloured, emblematic of 
peace and war, 389-392. 

Fecial Colle^, the, 373 ; correspond- 
ence of, with Herald's College, 374. 

Federal union between Bomans and 
and Latins, 355. 

Feegees, the, religion among, 301; 
their characteristics and civilisa- 
tion, 313. 

Feigusson, Adam, on the Six Nations, 

Festivals, commemorative, of the De- 
luge, 66 ; in Cashmir, 69 ; among 
various nations, 243 ; the Hydro- 
phoria at Athens, 244 ; the ** O-kee- 
pa," 245; the Panathensea, 248; 
the Dionysia, 249 ; in Egypt, 249 ; 
among the Mandan Indians, 250; 
the *'So-sin'' customs of Dahome, 
250, 251; at Sanchi, 252; the 
"Bull-dance," 254; the "big 
canoe,'' 255 ; the baskets of water, 
256 ; the gourds and calabashes, 
257 ; the ** first man," 258, 259 ; 
among the Santals, 262 ; among the 
Japanese, 268, 269; at Huaheine, 
271 ; among the Egyptians, 273 ; 
among the Patagonians. 275-279; 
Pongol Festival of Soutnem India 
compared with Mandan and Da- 
homan ceremonies, 275-282. See 
Deluge. 

Fetish, 80. 

Feuds and wars, origin of, 27-29. 

Fire, unknown to various ancient 
nations, 128, 129; knowledge of 
among savages, 318-320; Polyne- 
sian etymology of the word, 321. 

" First roan," the, in Mandan cere- 
monies, 258, 259. 26.^ 

Fish-god, the, of Berosus, 202. 

**Fish, history of the," 197. 
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Flag, tbe white, a symbol of peace, 

3vl. 
Flags of truce, Carrer and Count 

C^ndordy parallelised, 406. 
Flathead and Crow Indians, the heads 

of, 318. 
Flint, use of, among andent nations, 

297. 
Fohi the great, 63 ; identified with 

Adam. 64, 232. 
Formation of States, 342, 343. 
Formosans, burial customs among the, 

268. 
Foundation of law of nations. 412. 
Foundation of Christian dootrine, 

the. 142 
Foundation of Eoman law, 3&2- 

360. 
Four Races, the, or Kiprat-Arbat, 

184. 
France ngninst Austria, consequences 

of the war of, 407-409. 
Franco-German war, the, its osten- 

Bihlo jirctcxt, 404 : its abnormal 

charjjcter, 404 ; orijjin of traced to 

Conj^ress f»f l8iV;, 406. 
Fnxjuct, 1)0, on declaration of war, 
^ :m, 3S7. 
FuoL'iaiH, religion among the, 303, 

304 ; the lowest race of savages, 

3i:i. 
Fulfilment of prophecy regarding 

Clianuau, 40, 41. 

Gainct, L'Abbe, on diluvian tradi- 
tion, l.'iZ ; on mythology, 159 ; 
on Ghaldajan monotheism, 1S7 ; 
translation of the " History of the 
Fish," VJT ; on Deucalion, 2l>8 ; 
on Mnndan traditions, 272. 

Genciiifl, the Book of, 120; relation 
of traditions to, 127, 128, I'M. 

Geological Hpeculations, 2.*W, 

*' Gesta Ivonianorum,'* tale from the, 
171). 

Gihbon, on the use of letters, 120 ; 
his *' Decline and Fall," quoted, 
120, .-^(U. 

Gladstone, W. E., his "Juventus 
Mundi," 114 ; on the mythology of 
Homer, 102 ; on tmdition, 182, 
IS'A ; on im])or8onation of g(M>d an<l 
evil, 310; the key to the Homeric 
system, 332 : the progress of Greek 
morality, 349 ; the Homeric ago, 
375. 

Gnostic sect, a curious, 154. 

Goguet, M., on origin of laws, 121 ; 
human progress, 128; kinship, 129; 
Janus, 219. 



Golden Age, the, and Noah, 323; 
basis of the theory, 323 ; its com- 
mencement, 323; under Saturn, 
325 ; tradition of, 328 ; Boulanger 
on, 328, 329 ; Sir Henry Maine on, 
351. 

Gorbio, curious ceremony at, 307. 

Gould, Mr Baring, xvi. ; on '* Origin 
and Development of Religious Be- 
lief,** 140^ summary of his views, 
141 ; his views opposed to tradition, 
142 ; partial recmmition of the value 
of revelation, 147 ; on monotheism, 
150; on the Samoyed superstitions, 
155. 

Gourds and calabashes, the, used in 
Dahoman and M and an festivals, 
257. 

Govat, Charles K, his description of 
the Pongol festivals, 275-282. 

Governments, rise of, after Disper- 
sion, 342. 

Gradual progress of religion among 
primitive peoples, 143, 144, 148, 
154. 

Great Hare or liabbit, tradition of 
the, 152, 153. 

Greatest happiness principle, the, 
13, 16. 

(irecian mythology, 164-170. 

Grecian traditions of the Deluge, 

Greek and Latin I>eagues, 3*77. 
Greeuwowi's, Col. (»., **Rain and 

Rivers," quote^l, 23;^, 234. 
Grote, Mr, 30, 42 ; on importance of 

myths, 117 ; on Deucalion, 224. 
Grotesque belief of the Hindoos as to 

support of the Earth, 138. 
Guanches, religion of the, 305. 
Guinea, religious festival in, 'S03, 
Guinnard, M., his narrative of Pata- 

gonian ceremonies, 275-279. 

Hales, Rev. "NV., on chronologv, 57, 

85, 90. 
Ham, identified with Hoang-ti, 64 ; 

{>rosperity of, 85 ; tradition of his 
dackness of complexion, 86; Sir 
I J. G. Wilkinson on, 86 ; Bacchus 
j identified with, 215. 

Hamitic races, diffusion of the, 41 ; 

I aiwstasy of, 160. 

Ilea or Hoa, a Chaldwan deity, 194 : 

the inventor of cuneiform writing, 

195. 

Heathenism, conflicting elements of, 

344. 
Heavens, First and Second, Cliinese 
tradition of, 328. 
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Helps, Mr, on worship of PeruTUns, 
304; his traditions of Pern oom- 
}>ared with classical and oriental 
traditions, 325-327. 

Hercules or Herakles, supposed iden- 
tity with Adam, 42; coDfusion of 
traditions regarding, 158, 180. 

Herodotus quoted, 3$, 68. 

Hero-worship an early form of idola- 
try, 160, 161 ; among the Chaldseans 
a source of deification, 188, 190, 
191. 

Hesiod and the Iron Age, 129; on 
the confusion of tongues, 334. 

Hetairism, 53. 

Heterogeneity, 46. 

Hieroglyphic of the Dove, 395. 

Hindoo laws of war. 400. 

Hindoos, curious belief as to the 
world s support, 138. 

" Historicus (in Timet) on Inter- 
national law, liS4t. 

** History of the Fish," 197. 

History of Western civilisation, Dr 
Newman on, 338-340. 

Hoa or Hea, 194. 

Hoa, account of, by Berosus, 327. 

Hoang-ti, 60, 63 ; identified with 
Shem or Ham, 64 ; with Noah, 65. 

Home and Foreign Review on Belli- 
gerent Rights at Sea, 376, 377. 

Homeric Age. the, 375. 

Homer's Iliad quoted, 347. 

Hooker, Dr, on the beliefs of the 
Lepchas, 305 : on the Khasias, 306; 
on the conduct of war, 400. 

Horrors of war, limitations to, 400. 

Horse, etymology of the word, 253, 
2.55. 

Houacouvou, director of evil spirits, 
Patagonian festival in honour of, 
277. 

Huaheine, customs at, 271. 

Human race, tradition of the, 105- 
153. 

Human society founded upon a con- 
tract, 2L 

Hunter, Mr, on Indian traditions, 29 ; 
on primitive life in India, 34, 36 ; 
on Aryan colour, 84 ; on Santul 
customs, 247, 262. 

Husenbeth, Very Rev. Dr, xv. 

Huxley's definition of Positivism. 113. 

Hydrophoria, the, at Athens, 244. 

HyksoB or Shepherds, dynasty of, 102. 

Identification of Noah with Saturn, 
325. 

Identity of Christianity and Catho- 
licism, 113. 



n or Ra, the Chaldiean deity, 183 ; 
account of, by Rawlinson, 185. 

Iliad, the, quoted, 347. 

Illustrated Ijondon Netos on Japanese 
religious festivals, 268; on cere- 
mony at Gorbio, 307. 

Impersonation of good and evil, Mr 
Gladstone on, 310. 

Indian ceremonials, Washington 
Irving on, 302. 

Indian chronology, 56. 

Indian mode of declaration of war, 
399, 401. 

Indian tribes, close resemblance of 
one to another, 77. 

Indian wars, their causes, 28, 29. 

Indians, Red, tradition regarding 
creation of man, 133 ; of the earth, 
by Michabo, 152, 153 ; ordeals and 
tortures, 247. 

Indians, traditions among Mozca, 70. 

Indo-Germanic races identified with 
descendants of Japheth, 42. 

Influence of Stoics on Roman law, 
372. 

Inheritance through females, 52. 

Interfusion of ancestral and solar 
worship, 205. 

International Law, the Tablet on, 3 : 
Bentham on, 3, 5, 6 ; its origin and 
growth, 4 ; an unwritten law, 4 ; 
De Tocqueville on, 8 ; Pall Mall 
Gazette on, 9, 11; Cicero on, 10; 
an ** organised constraint,*' 10; 
analogy with law of honour, 11 ; 
original idea at its basis, 11 ; rela- 
tion to utilitarianism, 14, 15 : the 
jus feciaie, 373 ; ** Historicus** on, 
384. 

International Society, the, 110. 

Invention of writing, 123. 

Inventiveness of savage races. Sir J. 
Lubbock on, 310. 

Ionian federation, the, 364. 

Iris and Eros, 394. 

Iron Age, the, 129. 

Iroquois, traditions regarding crea- 
tion of man, 135. 

Irving, Washington, on Indian cere- 
monials, 302. 

Jacob, 151. 

James, W., xxiii. 

Janus, 217; derivation of January, 

218; a double-headed god, 219, 

220 ; identified with Noah, 326. 
Japan, commemorative festival of the 

Deluge in, 268, 269. 
Japanese legend of the bull and the 

egg, 257. 
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Ja|!«tiii, identity of with Japheth, 

43L 
Japhetb, fulfilment of propbecj re- 

gmrding the nc-^ of. 41 ; tneir pn}«- 

l>cntT. 41 : identitj with indo> 

GeriD&nic ncet. 42. 
Javui. SOD of Japhrth, identified with 

Y^TanA. 4a. 
JaT«nc«e a^d Dymkj, contrast in 

O'lour. 81. 
Jenkin<, Captain, xxtiI. 
Je«i*h monotheism. 149. 
Jevi*h rite* ai.d ceremonies borrowed 

frum Ejrptians, 272-274. 
Jano ar.d Ve:;ui, derivation of namea 

of, X»2. 
Jh4 F'X\aU. the. 373. 
Jut Gthtium, the, 331, 353, 373. 

Kabiri. the. lie ; Bancen on, 19& 
Kani*B «cbeme of a nnirenal locietj, 

3»3. 
Ktriirlck, Mr. on Manu. 228 ; the tra- 

ditir-n : Pructiior:. 2."^)-232. 

Kii is:.i#, tLc, »..:<r>>i:ti-. liS cf iLe. 

K :::-'. Cit-:.\:n. '\n te i. 'J'iO: ■.■n .S-in-I- 

>»; h l>l.ir. itr*. '-^IX 
Kir *'..:p ::.ru:^':. :vrr.Alr». 40. 47. 51 : 

i'f ■'■'. • . I- 1*"* 
Kitra-Ar'.-a:, t:.e, «;r P^ur Kaoe*. 

1-4. 
Kl.ifnjth, « r. S.r.icri: history. GS ; 

• •:. t:.-;^ our-e tf (';i:.a:v:i. Si. 

LAC'"'RrAi:.E, L'AlK-. 4; cTi :ra il:;« ri, 

lvO-lv'7. 
Licrti-*', I »:-jrr.i>. «-:bonie of ci.r^. u- 

v\o^'. 1««1. 
Lanu-ch. ti.- -^Tory t-f. em>»xi:i:i.l in 

>jn"V.3 tr.i'i:::"i.<, 17**, 17L*. 
I-;4*j-::i:. : :r.i ;:::■ r. .*, l**."*!. 
** L i-: II ii.blt*," t:.'j, V f Ci:li:i, -^lo- 

tt 1, i.;4. 

I^tw I .lii.t -T'.'i With r»-!:«':-n. i'JiS. 

L.t»'. r:.ttr:.j.t:' :.al. .^:t lii;irL,u;:. i.j1 
L;»w. 

I--iw i.i i. r.' ur. t;.e. 11. 

Law ^f X. ::■:.«. :i.-e. an v.r.writttn 
l;»w. 4: S:r H^r.ry Mui! o on ::>». 
iUi*^ : c.. ii.i:.-.>:i i .■ ..11 i;.i::ot.<. 'M'> : 
U^l'Ai.'iij i.» in tl.t' M.ir.x Tuii j, 
1^7; a:. -it n: c. -it^ <:. .»*•" ; ihc. ,* 
fi-f.' : .. J'sTil : 1-::^:::. ■ f :i.e i':.r..<--. 
Xi'J. .'o;> ; ti;-. Au.i'i.ivtyi-iiio CVi::!.- 
cil, ,"»;!: J r:::Mry oi-jects t»f, o»J7 ; 
ciiinn.on source, i571 ; liiscus^od on 
the laiis of usage, 37 s^ ; the Ux 



Itffum of mankiKd. 385 : a moden 
transgrewion of, 405 : the tcirnre 
of Pi^al States a flagrant violatioii 
of, 407-409 ; adaptability of, 410 : 
foundation of, 411L .See Interna- 
tional Law. 

Law of Nature, the, y* ; question 
whether there ia or is not a, 30; 
different solutions of this question, 
150; SirG.C. Lewison, 22; SirH. 
Maine on, 22, 25 ; what the Roman 
meant by it, 23 ; among the an- 
cients, *J3; a social compact, 23, 
24 ; tradition of. 350; origin of the 
phrase, 3>i2, o5S, 

Law. unwritten, 3ti9 ; Ozanam on, 
370, 37L 

Laws, the first, of all cations, 12L 

Layard, Mr. on the man-nsh. 238. 

Le.A^e of the Ten Kings, 367. 

Legend of th« u-rtoise. US, 139 ; of 
MicL^bo, 1.V2, 153 ; of the bull and 
the egg. 2>7. 

Le.:envi9 of (Edipus and Perseus 
17>. 

Le^:>:« cf iLtT-rrect nntionalitief, 
their a..Tttm-. r.t accoULted for, 

Lvn«^rmant. on Noe, >-> ; en the Fal!, 

Ltjvii.t*. the, curlvu* Ie«-enil of. ±24 ; 
rcl.^i-.-n Ai;:- v.z thv, iV".\ iX»7. 

LctZirs, the use if. a J. &:iDC* ion be- 
tween a civilised Aiid ifjkWk^e people. 

r.v. 

L».vit:cAl w.-rsV.ip. the cercmoniii 
U'rri'Wt i f ri in Ezyit. 272, 27;J. 

Lew>. >?.r < J. C, un L-iw of Nuture, 
l-J, 24 . 3'*<>. 

L:.;"Lt ai. i daikiio<*. as syni>»oI*. M. 

L::iiitif.i ns to LorTor> of wur. 40i>. 

].K- ill tr»-ii:iou. porsi>:enoy cf, 117. 

I-^'Wtr EjTC't. «iv:.:i>t:vs uf. Iv^i. 

lyiwcs: rt'^es *.'i .<tv.,^os. the. .■>13. 

Luh*'. ck. ^^ir Jv:.:.. • n i-iiruitive mar- 
ri;i^e. ."il : 1 1: :i.v .'»:.! :o,u;Ty uf ni;u«, 
IM : *'i. •'■■--«. r^i.::-. 'J.*i2 ; un tn*- 
d.t:-.-n. -"S^ ; hi:* thvMry «ip}K>sed to 
th,it ...f 1»- MiisTP. 2'»7: division 
*.•: j.ro-hi>:.r:c iirci^ti-l-'^-y. 2>7, 2n»; 
u:.:r;>*.W"r:h;i.e»> of iru<iition for 
i-v: i- :i^o K'i hijitorv. 21-4 : on relitnon 
Mil. :.j s.ivu^- r.icV*. IW 300. .lOS ; 
h:< s'lij:- -iitik-Ds ri;;ardiiiji inYcnt- 
iv.-!:t xs ,. I s,vv;ij;e racr-*, 310-314: 
v:t-w> ^-x i<»rt<.it bv Duke of Ar- 
sryll. ol4 ; dc*--*ri:n:on of a ** whale 
ashi.re '* in Au-trulia, 'M6 ; on the 
kr.owle iiie of tre. 318-321. 

Lucajt, Mr Edward, xv. 
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Lacretias' '*De Bemm Natura" 
quoted, 334. 

Lyell, Sir C,, xiiL ; on baman pro- 
gress, 73, 123. 

Macaulat, Lord, on Benthamism, 
13, 15 ; the djnasty of the Popes, 
381,382, 

Macdonell, CoL George, xiL ; memoir 
of, xix. ; parentage, xx. ; an admirer 
of the Stuarts, xxi.; results of a 
letter to the War Secretary, xxiL ; 
raises a regiment of Hacdonells, 
xxiii. ; service in Canada, xxiv. ; 
the taking of Ogdensburg, xxt.- 
xxix. 

McLennan, Mr, on primitive mar- 
riage, 44 ; on marriage customs, 
47, 126. 

Macrobius, on Janus Bifrons, 218. 

Maine, Sir Henry, xv. ; on the law 
of nature, 22, 25 ; on the law of 
nations, 338 ; the unit of ancient 
society, 341 ; notions of primitive 
antiquity, 343 ; od ancient codes, 
350 ; the ju% gentium, 351 ; origin 
of name of law of nations, of na- 
ture, &c., 352, 353 ; the foundation 
of Roman law, 357, 358 ; his dis- 
tinction between jut gentium and 
jutfecuUe, 373. 

Maistre, Count Joseph de, his theory 
regarding the early races of man, 
78 ; his view of tradition, 283-286; 
on the pontifical power, 381. 

Malays, traditions among the, 136. 

Malthus, Mr, theories regarding over- 
population, 17. 

** Man," Max MiiUer on derivation of 
the word, 134 ; its etymology, 227, 
228. 

Man and the monkey, traditions con- 
necting the, 136. 

Man-bull, the, traditions of, 203. 

Manco-Capac, 240; the lawgiver of 
Peru, 325 ; identity of with Quet- 
zalcohuatl, 326. 

Mandan Indians, traditions among 
the, 134, 138; tradition of the 
Deluge, 191; commemorative festi- 
vals among, 250, 254-262 ; the Evil 
Spirit of, ^SO ; source and origin of, 
263-266 ; mode of burial of, 268; 
art of fortifying their towns, 314. 

Manetbo, 94 ; system of chronology 
of, 95, 96. 

Man-fish, Mr Layard on the, 238. 

Manning, Dr. See Westminster. 

Manning, W. Oke, 14, 384. 

Man's progress, from a savage to a 



civilised state, 32 ; exceptional cases 
of the Arab and Iroquois, 33; 
Lyell*B views of, 73 j JLubbock's 
views, 73, 75 ; Baatian s views, 75. 

Manx Thing, the, 347. 

Maritime idps, local ceremony in the, 
307. 

Marriage, primitive, 44, 125; customs, 
47 ; communal, 51, 52. 

Maupertuis*, M., account of a Lap- 
land tradition, 296. 

Meaco, ceremony in the temple of, at 
Japan, 269. 

Meaning of the word Adam, 134. 

Melia, Very Rev. Dr P., xv. 

Memoir of Colonel Macdonell, xix- 



XXIX. 



Memphis. 67. 

, Menes, the first king of I^gTPt, 67 ; 
early legend regarding, 192; the 
first who put laws in writing, 295. 

Menu, Ordinances of, 40, 49. 

Metallic weapons of ancient races, 
290, 293. 

Metallurgy of the ancients, Mr Vaux 
on the, 292. 

Mexico, the States of, 366. 

Mexicans, traditions among the, re- 
garding creation of man, 133; of 
the earth, 153. 

Michabo, the legend of, among the 
American Indians, 152, 153. 

Mill, Mr J. S., quoted, 32; on the 
status of women, 109. 

Mistletoe, the legend of the, 172, 176. 

Mivart, Mr St George, xv. 

Modes of settlement into communi- 
ties, 31. 

Monkey and man, traditions connect- 
ing the, 136. 

Monogamy, 124. 

Monotheism, Jewish, 149; Semitic, 
170 ; Chaldaean, 187. ' 

Mosaic law, origin of, 359. 

Montagu, Lord Robert, M.P., xvi. 

Montalembert, De la, 4, 113^ on re- 
sults of Congreu of Paris, in 1856, 
406. 

Montesquieu, 384, 385. 

Montfaugon on Bacchus, 216 ; the de- 
claration of war, 387. 

Mormons, the, 18. 

Mosaic authorship of Pentateuch, 
evidence of, 359. 

Mozca Indians, the, 70 ; tradition of 
Bochica among, 326. 

Muller, Mr Max, on Aryan dialects, 
36; on Comparative Philology, 116; 
on derivation of the word man, 1.H4, 
228 ; nature-worship, 143 ; mytho- 
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W. OnM.l»;]Usll 
li7-170; «HB|ilkaft 
B, 171-181; 





kvcC ~&» 
Uw. Uw of Xati( 

Natarv, Uv of. See Iav of Xi 
Nature-vonkip, 143, 163, 173. 
Nazarun*. thie, a coriooa 

NeN>/a (."haldMB dei^r. 206 ; 
blaoce of. to Shem. 307. 

Nece««itiet of the pastoral life, 27. 

Nrcro, the. penistenej of oolmir in, 
77 ; ■abterriency of, 80l 

Ner, «oj», an'i jar, Chaldsaa periodi 
of time, 57. 

Kergal identified with Kan, 164. 

XewmaD, Dr, 310, 323 ; on histofyof 
Western cirilivation. 33^-340. 

New ZeaUndert, curioaa tradition 
among, 139; their degeneration and 
retrogrettioB. 321, 3& 

Kaeolas. Mon. A., 107. 

KiebUhr, quoted. 361. 

Nillson, Professor, on the SicMie Age, 
290, 292 ; qnoted, 297. 

Nimrud, a powerful chieftain, 88 ; in 
the Chald»an mvthologj, 158 ; 
iflentity with Belu'a, 159 ; hit apo- 
theosis confounded with £nocIi*s 
disappearance, 160. 

Nin or S'inip, the tnie fiah-sod, 200 ; 
identification with Noah, 202 ; em- 
blem of, in Asimia, 203; note of 
Bawlinson on, 205. 

Koah (or Noe), identified with Shin> 
nong, 64, 232 ; with Oannea, 139; 
eonfoaion of traditiona regarding, 
158; traditions of, among the 
Chald— ni, 183; philolo^ of the 
; wariuw •pimto ap-. 
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NOTMtfaliCii, 27* 

KoUmi of Brimitivi 
*«Hu,*tlMd(ril7or 
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Oeeaava, Saturn idMtaied aa, 217. 
<£d^i, legend of, 178; identified 

with Lamech, 178 ; corniption of 

the legend in the ** Geaia Komaa- 

omm,^ 179. 
"Offiees,** the, of Cioero anoted, 371 
Ogdenabnii^ the takms of, xzfii 
Ogier, M. Fegot, on the wocahip of 

the Gnanchet, 305. 
OgUbj's "Japan," qnoied, 268, 289L 
Qgrges and Dcuealion. faidiHoMl 

connection of, with Delnge, 2H 
"O-kee-pa,** the, a religiooaeanBooj 

of Mandans, 245, 24& 
Old Chroniele of EflTpft, the, 93; 

analysis of, 97. 
Opischeschaht Indiana, ceremoaiei 

among the, 2HL 
"Oracala STtnllina," the, quoted, 

188, IK, ^ 237. 
Oral tranamission of traditioB, 121, 

122; H. N. Coleridge on, 122. 
OrhU ierrarum^ the, 338, 339 ; nne- 

lena of, 344. 
Ordeals among the Indiana, 247. 
Ordinances of Menu, 40, 49. 
Oriental religions, Cardinal Wisemaa 

on the, 154. 
"Origin and DoTelopment of Bali- 

gious BeUef,** Mr Baring Gould oa, 

140-153. 
Origin and growth of IntomatioBal 

law, 4. 
" Origin of Laws," Goquet'a, quoted, 

128. 
Origin of Moaaie law, 369l 
Orphena and Eoridiln, ITS. 
"(Wr Odd*a w^k,'' 896» 297. 
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Osiris, the judge of the«)ul, 189, 240. 

Over-populatioD, MalthuB* views re- 
garding, 17. 

Ox Temple of Meaco, ceremony in 
the, 269. 

Osanam, on Laws, 370, 371. 

Paohaoamao, the PeruTian deity, 
186, 304, 305. 

P^ian view of the social compact, '23. 

PcM Mali Gazette^ the, on the Dar- 
winian theory of conscience, 2, 12 ; 
on laws, 9, 11 ; on utilitarianism, 
14, 18; on European radicalism, 
110 ; on the custom of the Manx 
Thing, 347. 

Palmer, Mr William, on Egyptian 
chronology, 92-104, 159 ; on Osiris, 
189. 

Panathensea, the, 248. 

Pantheon, the, of the Egyptians, 159; 
of the Chaldaeans, 163. 

Papacy, the, head of a general Euro- 
pean league, 381, 382. 

Papal States, seizure of the, 407-409. 

Paralleled traditions, 254-262; cus- 
toms, 268 ; festivals, 275-282, 325- 

327. 
Parlementaires, 405. 
Pastoral life, necessities of, 27. 
Pastoret*s History, quoted, on Am- 

phictyonic Council, 363, 364, 369. 
Patagoniaus, religious festLvals among 

the, 275-279. 
Peace and war, symhols of, 388-392. 
Peacock, the, symbol of the rainbow, 

38^-392. 
Pelasgians, the, 36L 
Pelasgus, 240. 
Pentateuch, the Rev. W. Smith's 

work on, quoted, 272, 273, 359. 
Pentheus, the fate of, 217. 
Peopling of American Continent, how 

accomplished, 263-266. 
Persistency of colour in African races 

and others, 77. 
Perseus, legend of, 178. 
Persians, ancient tradition of the, 128. 
Peru, the deity of, 186. 
Peruvians, worship of the, 304 ; Gar- 

cilasso de la Vega on, 305. 
Pheasant, the, relation of^ to the 

Mandans, 266. 
Philology, comparative, 116. 
Philosophy aloue is not religion, 145. 
Phoenician tradition of Deluge, 211 ; 

cosmogonies, 132, 159. 
Phoroneus, the father of maaldnd, 

90,239. 
Phrygian legend of the Delngo, 193. 



Pinkerton's account of religion of the 
Samoides, 155. 

Plato, tradition of condition of fami- 
lies recorded by, 30, 332 ; his At- 
lantis, an embodiment of tradition, 
367. 

Plough, etymology of the word, 255, 
335. 

Plumtre's JEschylus. 390. 

Plutarch's " Numa,'* quoted, 397.' 

Polyandry, regulated and rude, 48, 49. 

Polygamy, V&. 

** Polynesian Kesearches," quoted, 
265. 

Polytheism and monotheism, 149-151. 

Pongol festivU of Southern India, 
275-282. 

Pontifical power, the, 38L 

Poole, Mr, 76. 

Pope, the, centre of a European 
league, 382. 

Pope's Odyssey quoted, 389. 

Poseidon, 240. 

Positivism, Huxlejr's definition of, 
113. 

Posterity of Ham, the, 87, 88. 

Precedence of women in Dahome, 
259. 

Pottery, the art of, an evidence of 
progress, 73, 311. 

Px^-historic ArchsBology divided into 
four epochs 287, 288. 

Prayer and Punishment, expressed 
by same word by Latins, 28o. 

PrescoU's "History of Mexico" 
quoted, 309, 366. 

Prevost, Sir G., xxv., xxvi. 

Primary objects of Law of Nations, 
367. 

Primitive condition of mankind, tra- 
ditions regarding, from Sanchonia- 
thon, 126, 284. 

Primitive life, 26; the f&mily, 26; 
society and government, 26; ne- 
cessities of pastoral, 27; origin of 
feuds and wars, 27-29; tendency 
to dispersion, 27 ; gradual consoli- 
dation, 30, 31 ; Mr J. S. Mill on, 
32; progress from a savage to a 
civilised state, 32 ; the Arab and 
Iroquois exceptional instances, 33 ; 
distinctive avocations of hunter, 
husbandman, and shepherd, 33 ; in 
India, Mr Hunter on, 34, 36 ; exo- 
gamous tribes, 46 ; polyandrous 
families, 48 ; marriage, 49-51 ; 
views of Blackstone on, 54. 

Primitive marriage, Mr M*Lennan'i 
theoTT of, 44 ; Sir John Lubbock 
on, 51. 
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Piroiklie^ oC St MalMliy, S80L 
Frama of maa to aviliMtun, 329^ 

PranetlMni, suppowd identity vith 
Adam, 43 ; eoniiiidoa of tmditkw 
nigardfng; 108,180. 

Plromueiiity, 47, US. 

Panm-kn, tlie primeval men, 8SL 

Pablie opinSoo, 8, 7. 

PttriUcetioii end pnnkhment, iwocii 
tionof, S88. 

Pjrtluifona, m 

QcAPAWB, triditioB of tlie, 19. 
Quetadodiiieil, idoitilj of witk 

Menoo Oipee, 8S8. 
Qmnoej, De, 138 ; on Kut'e eeheme 

of a uaivenal eooiety, 883w 

Rabbit, the Great, tradition of, 151; 

Races, primitire, 43. 

Karlicalum, Euroftean. 110. 

Kadien, the deity of Scandinanan 
mythology, 186. 

•* Rain andRivei*," the, of Col. G. 
Greenwood, qaoted, 233, 234. 

Bainbow, the symbol of peace, 392; 
tradition of the, 393-395. 

Ra or n, the Chaldean deity, 183 ; 
account of, by Rawlinion, 185. 

RavHna, 50. 

RawliDBon, Profesaor, xtL, 25, 30; 
on Babylonian chronology, 57, 58 ; 
on good and evil personifications, 
Ki; identification of Nergal with 
Man. 164 ; on deities of Chaldsean 
Pantheon. 183, 185, 190, 194 : on 
Nin or Ninip, 205 ; on Noah, 239; 
corroboration of Assyrian history, 
289 ; the use of metals, 293. 

Be<luplication and confusion of 
deities, 190. 

Re<iuplications —of Yao and Hoang-ti, 
65 ; of £noch, 192 ; of Bacchus, 
215, 216. 

Relics of Scriptural tradition in 
Greece, 182. 

Religion and philosophy, divergence 
between, 108. 

Religion of the Samoides, 155 ; among 
savage races, 299 ; the Tonpinam- 
bas of Brazil, 301 ; the Feegees, 301 ; 
among IndianR, 302, «^ ; in Guinea, 
303 ; among the Fuegians, 303, 304; 
among Peruvians, 304, 305 ; among 
Lepchas and Limboos, 305 ; among 
the Khasias, 306; among Anda- 
mans, 308 ; among Tahitians, 314, 



81li; %mfm% Ba ad wieh Uaaden, 
SU ; in Vaneonver'e leleiid, 817. 



BeUgion, gndnal pienees ef, aBonc 
^Anitm peoples, 143; IH 1^8. 

"BdigioB the wpffeenntetinn ef a 

nhiloeophio Idea,* 14L 
BelisioQs fonnalitieB oa deelarittin 

of war, 386. 
BeetrietiQa of the eenity of natkni, 

S78. 
Bevdbtkm, primitive, 146, 147. 
Bitea, Leriikal, borrowed fram tte 

ISigypliaBa, 872, S73l 
River, etymology af the word. 
Book, the VeryReT. Dr, 387. 
Beaiatt Ohnroh, theApecteter on, 118. 
Bomaa law, 951-^353; inflneww ef 

Stoieaon, STSl 
Roman ideas of the eoamofoBy, SL 
" P^iwi^M^ aty^ y^ti^fc* politioal " ^ ■ » » *" » ef 

the,35& 

Rade and regulated polyandiy, 48, 49. 
Ryley, Mr E., on Belli|serent Rights, 



yier, 
376, 



377. 



SABiNBt, the, 352. 

Sacrifices in the Temple of Kepttme, 
36a 

Sacrificial weapons, 293. 

St Julian, scene at, 3^. 

St Malachy, ancient prophecy ol, 380L 

Saluberry, General De, xxviL 
- Samoans, the, 313. 

Samoides. customs of the, 28; their 
religion, 155, 156. 

Samoyed traditions of Creation, 154, 
155. 

Sanchi, oommemoratiye festival of 
Deluge at, 252. 

Suichoniathon, traditions from, 136; 
relation of, to Genesis, 127, 128, 
130 ; on diluvian tradition, 211. 

Sandwich Islanders, religion among 
the, 315. 

Sanscrit literature, 56 ; etymology of 
the word plough, 335. 

Sanscrit story of the Deluge, 224. 

Santals, the, 35; struggle with the 
AryAus for the mastery, 36 ; tradi- 
tions of, 223 ; customs of, 262. 
I Satirists, use of blackness of com- 
plexion by, 85. 
, Saturday Review, the, on Mr Glad* 
stone*s **Juyentus Mundi,** 114; 
on Indian traditions, 228L 

Saturnalia, the, 214. 

Saturn, identified as Nin, 201 ; tradi- 
tional connection of, with DelngSt 
210-212; reference to as Oeeanos, 
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217; the inventor of agriculture, 
325. 

Savage belief in the devil, 302. 

Savage races, vestiges of religion 
among, 299, 300. 

Scandinavian Edda, story of Baldr in, 
172 J quoted, 175. 

Scandinavian mvthologj, the deity 
of, 186. 

Sceptical effect of discoveries in 
science, xvi., xvii. 

Scheme of a universal society, Kant's, 
383. 

Schemes, communistic, 110. 

Schlegel on tradition, 124 ; on Chal- 
dean mythology, 188; on Indian 
traditions, 199 ; on diluvian tradi- 
tion, 233, 234. 

Scriptural chronology, historical tes- 
timony and evidence in favour of, 
55. 

Scriptural tradition, relics of in 
Greece, 182. 

Scripture and tradition, 119. 

Scythians, the, 33. 

Seebohm, Bir F. , xv. 

Semitic monotheism, 170. 

Serpent, the, associated with dark- 
ness, 173. 

Servitude in marriage, the law of, 
109. 

Sethites and Cainites, 188. 

Shakergal, the feast of roses in Gash- 
mir, 69. 

Shem, resemblance of Nebo to, 207. 

Shepherds, dvnasty of the, 102. 

Shin-nong, the divine husbandman, 
63 ; identified with Noah, 64, 232. 

Siethas, the, worshipped by the 
Lapps, 155. 

Sioux Indians, tradition among the, 
regarding blackness of complexion, 
81 ; of creation of man, 134. 

Six Nations, tribes of the, 365. 

Slavonian account of the Creation, 

154. 
Smith, Rev. Dr, on the Pentateuch, 
272, 273; origin of Mosaic law, 

359. 

Social compact, the, Pagan view of, 23. 

Socialists, EngUsh, 110. 

Society and government, elementary 
constituent of, 26. 

Society, human, foimded upon a con- 
tract, 21. 

Solar and ancestral worship, mter- 
fusion of, 205. 

Solar mythology, 166, 172. ^ 

**So-sin," the, commemorative festi- 
val in Dahome, 250, 254. 



5Mf, Mr, and imt, Chaldean periods 

of time, 57. 
Sothic cycle, the, 96, 96-100. 
Sothis, Book of, 95. 
Southern India, Pongol festival of, 

275-282. 
** Spanish Conquest of America ** the, 

of Helps, quoted. 304, 325^327. 
SpectcUor^ the, on the Roman Church, 

110. 
Spencer, Dr, 274. 
State of nature, a, 331-333. 
States, formation of, 342-343. 
Stenhens* "Central America" quoted, 

Stevens, Mr £. T.. 269, 296. 

Stoics, the, their influence on Roman 
law, 372. 

Stone Affe, the, untenable hypothesis 
of, 289 ; Professor Nillson on, 290, 
292, 297 ; evidence in favour of, 
296, 297 ; mode of burial in,' 308, 
309. 

Stripes of coloured cloth, emblematic, 

'* Struggle for existence," the, 16. 
Subjective existence of conscience 

12. 
Sudra, the, 40. 
Sun-worship, 164-156. 163. 
Superstitions of the Khasias, 306. 
" Supplicants," the, of i£schylus 

quoted, 131. 
Symbols of peace and war, 388-392. 
Syncellus, 94, 95, 97 ; quoted, 199. 

Tablet, The, quoted, 2 ; on Arbitra- 
tion instead of War, 380 ; on posi- 
tion of the Papacy, 3^. 

Tahitians, the, tools of, 290 ; religion 
and civilisation of, 314, 315. 

Tamanacs, tradition of the, 229. 

Tangaloa, the Tonga god, 82. 

Tartar tribes, tradition of Deluge 
amonff, 135. 

Tasmans "Voyage of Discovery" 
quoted, 298, 299. 

Tasmanians, knowledge of fire amonz 
the, 319. 

Taurus, 204. 

Taylor, Rev. Richard, on the New 
Zealanders, 321, 322. 

Temple of Diana, the, 364. 

Temple of Neptune, sacrifices in the, 

uOo. 

Tendency of tradition to uncertainty 
and distortion, 115, 116 ; to redu- 
plication, 209. 

Ten Kings, League of the, 367. 

Themis and Themistes, 346, 348, 349. 
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TUmaIa, tlM FKNlUio ^ Xjj^l 

TlMoopu. tlM kingdoai of, SHL 
IboqaeriDt, l>f, on faitanaftiQMl 

law, a. 
TbhO, tlM fin-ffod, SUL 
Tonga, iraditioo iii, Wfgrting black* 

BMi of COBmlnTJOB, oSL 

ToBcnqr, tho lolickm of Um^ IML 
ToBpinaaibai, Uia, of Bniil, 301. 
TkifMui, tlM idol, 90ft. 

Tottnioo asMM iho lBdkM|99. 
**Totemi and Totomiiiii,'* IflL 
TnditioB— amoBf Moaea Tadiaiw. 70; 
of tho hwaaa raeo, 106; FIro 
Looovdairo on, lOfr-107; oomwoiii 
origin of, 108 ; aatagoidflii of loli- 
gion to, 109 ; tendenoj of, to nn- 
certain^ and diatortion, 115, 116 ; 
confusion of family tradition, 116 ; 
persistency of local, 117 ; unity of 
^tcripture with, 119 ; Duke of 
Arg\-ll on, 120 ; testimony of Euse- 
biu8 to value of, 120 ; oral trans- 
mission, the main channel of, 122 ; 
Schlegel on, 124; Sanchoniathon 
on, 126; concordance and diverg- 
ence in, 130 ; truth and persistence 
of, 131 ; of the creation of man, 
131-137 ; intellectual strictures 
upon, 139 ; opposition of Baring 
Gould*s views, 143 ; relics of scrip- 
tural, in Greece, lSi2 ; of the man- 
bull, 203; of the Deluge among 
American Indians, 223 : among 
Santals and Lepchas, *23A ; the 
Saturday Etritw on Indian, 228; 
Sir John Lubbock on, 283 ; De 
Maistre's view, 283-286; untrust- 
worthiness and uncertainty of, ac- 
cording to Lubbock, 294; a Lapland, 
296 ; capacity of savages for trans- 
mission of, 297-299 ; evidences of, 
in religion of savage nations, 301- 
306 ; of the mundane eg^, 306-308: 
of lire, 319, ;)20 ; the discovery of 
America a proof of, 324 ; of Bochica 
among Mozca Indians, 325; Peru- 
vian, comparcil with classical and 
oriental, 325-327 ; transfusion and 
intermixture of, 327. 328 ; of 
Golden Age, 32^ ; of first and 
second heavens among Chinese, 
328 ; of age of primitive equality, 
332; coinddence. of ideiioe with, 





3tt| af^a law ooBmoa to 
to; of a law of Baton, 
the Atlantii of Plato aa «■• 
li ndiwo tttolL3C7;oflaw ouiitrthn 
nligioii, 968 ; of the rainbow, 9BS- 
— of tlM dofo, 39S-M; of 
of declaiation of war, 9ML 
fi« ako Dtlofe, Feettrala, Kook. 
ThaditiQiiB oonntetiBg man with tte 

iwoMkey, 196L 
Radilioma paralleled and eompand, 
of dihrpfan cnstoaMi, 2M-MS; MB. 
Tkanritji from Stone to Bran wAgf^ 



l^eatiti, tlM TidUtkm of, 409^ 410L 
Treaty of Parit, the, 40S. 
TVhii, L'Abbe, tm oythologT, 206L 
Mbea of the Makj pei^umCs 136 ; 

of tlie Six Katkmi, aeS. 
IWptoloimia, tbe inventor of tho 

plough, 216. 
Truth and pernitenoe of traditioa, 

13L 
Turanian race, their migrations, 37. 
Turditani, the, 24a 
Tylor, Mr K B., xiv., 41 ; on mvths 

connecting man with the monkey, 

136 ; on Animism, 300. 

Ukion of Romans and Latins, the, 
355. 

Universal society, scheme of a, 3S3L 

Unwritten laws, 369. 

Usage the basis of law of nations, 378. 

Untenable hypothesis of a Stone Age, 
289. 

Urquhart, Mr D., 386. 

Utilitarianism and international lav, 
14, 15. 

** UtiUty," Bentham's peenliar crot- 
chet, 6; the basis of his jnridicsl 
system, 12. 

Vaivaswata, 197. 

Valdegamas, Marquis de, 112. 

Vancouver's Island, scene on, 317. 

Vauz, Mr, on metallurgy of the an- 
cients, 292. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, on Pemviaii 
religion, 305. 

Venus, 396 ; myths of, 396, 397. 

Vestiges of religion among savage 
races, 299, 300. 

Vigne, Mr G. G., 64, 69. 

Violation of treaties, the, 409, 4ia 

Virgil, lines of, on Saturn, 137 ; hii 
J&ieid quoted, 211 ; the EkJognes, 
327. 
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Virtue and Tice penonified u white 
and black in the Zendavesta, 83. 

Voltaire, the intellect of, 113. 

Voltairean prejadices against primi- 
tive records, 25. 

Vul, the son of Ana, 193. 

Wallace, Mr, 81 ; on man, 91. 
Wallis, Captain, 291, 389. 
Wallis, Mr J. E., 2. 
War and peace, symbols of, 388-392. 
War, the Declaration of, 386. Su 

Declaration of War. 
Warburton, £., on oral transmission 

of past eveuts among the Indians, 

121. 
Waring, Mr J. B.,30a 
Warlike epithets applied to Noah, 202. 
Water, etymology of the word, 253. 
Weapons of metal among ancient 

races, 290, 293. 
Weld, Rev. A., xiv. 
Weld, F. A. Governor of Western 

Australia, 297. 
Welsh ballad quoted, 253. 
Westminster, Archbishop of, xv. 
'* Whale ashore," a, contrasted de- 
scriptions of, by Catlin and Sir 

John Lubbock, 316, 317. 
Whately, Archbishop, 283. 
White and black personifications oT 

vice and virtue in the Zendavesta, 

83. 
White flag, the, a symbol of peace, 391. 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G., on Ham, 86 ; 



his "Ancient Egyptians" quoted, 
335. 
Wilson's *' Arohseologia of Scotland" 
quoted, 289, 293. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, 39 ; on the dis- 
tribution of man, 82 ; the unity of 
Scripture with tradition, 119 ; the 
Oriental religions, 154 ; conformity 
of grammatical forms, 189 : Jewish 
rites and ceremonies, 274 ; the 
growth of nations, 331. 

Wordsworth's "Excursion** quoted, 
145. 

Women, their status, 109; prece- 
dence of, in Dahome, 259. 

Worship, mode of, among the Peru- 
vians, 304. 

Worship of ancestors, 161, 205. 

Writing, its invention, 123; cunei- 
form, 195 ; Greece indebted to Cad- 
mus for, 221. 

XisuTHRUS, attempted identification 
of with Noah, 208. 

Yao or Yu, 65 ; erection of monu- 
ment by, commemorative of the 
Deluge, 67. 

Yavana identified with Javan, son of 
Japheth, 4a 

Yokohama, religious festivals at, 268. 

Zendavi»ta, the, 83. 
Zeus, 169-171. 
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